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I  lo|)-pu-kini;             ...           •■•           •••           ••■           ■•■  -"3  l-;niina,    l.a.lv    ll.iimUon  ...           ...           ...           ..■  232 

Slu-i-p-sh.-.u-in;.;       '-^  Mrs.   Ann.-   I'ltl.      H\    Will   I  l.-ii.h-rson     jham\. Ipril 

llarl.iw.   C.    II.      r..r(r:nl   ..!   a    l.a.lv          2.?,^                                                                                                                        Cover 

]la,-li.r,     1.      ()|..ia.     111.-.       I'.v    llulfam 137                 Kowlan.lson.     1.      .\t    Circ.nwich I'i3 

II.  n.l.  rs,,ii,     Wdl.      Mrs.      .Ann.-      I'ltl.      .\M.r     G.  Schocncw.-rk,    A.      Ji-nn.-   FiIK-  a   la   J-'ontaine      ...  193 

Koiniu-\       ;(.  an. 1  .-J />)(/ Cocci                 Sodonia.      St.    J.-romc  in  the  I  jyscrt          219 

lloll..-in   (Drawinus).  Staiiliel.l.  C.      Battle  of   Trafalgar.      By  \V.  Miller  192 

Duchess  of   Sutlolli.    I  II- "'"  litian.      Francisco  Maria  D.lla  Rovera,  DuU.-  of 

J.ihn    lM-.h.-r             I'"'                               rrbiu.i               231 

|„i.l\     ll.n.-hani ■'"-'  Town.-,     Francis.      \'iew     of     tlu-     S.nirc-     of     thi- 
ll, ml  li.  .r^t.   Grai.l   van.       Iwolhd.lren 2.50                               Arveron             13 

Ihiil.nu.      <),,.r.i.    111.-.      .Ml.-r  T.    Ilarp.r            ...  137  Turner,    J.   M.   W..   i<..-\. 

J.imav      .\.      I.a.l\-      n..u;.;l,is.      .\i|.r      I.      Gains-                                 Man-of- War  taking  m  Stores      loO 

1„„.)Iil;Ii            ...           >"I                      Rialto,    A'eiiic.-,     Iln-           i"7 

|uli.-n,    I'l.-ri.-.      .\nialtlie.- M,iic/i    C''i;-i  \\u\    CI. el.    J.iost,    th.-    Young. r.      I'.irtrait    ..f    a 


Ku.-ll.  r.   Sir  (>.      Portraits 3-'^.    12. 


Man      71 


I  ,,,„,||i.-i-.-       l-i..l.rick,    I'riii..-   ..1  Wak-s 221  \  ,111    1  )vck.   Sir  A. 

I  ,„:■;.,,-,    ).,hn.      l-a-lv  lu    I'luk     A  10;  M^.-rumi    Percy.    Karl    of    N..rthuuil..-rlan.l       ...      214 

M.iuu,     1 

\l, int. -en, I,    .\n.lr.-a. 

.Ma.l.inna   ami    flid.l 

St.   Sehastiau  I3' 

Mari.-schi.      V.-n.ti.iu    Canal    Sc.i 
-r.   J..I1U   Jam.-s.      Ann. 


I, ,.1.1    au.l     l.a.lv    Sh.  rborne        .Srt  J"l"i   Baptiste  de   Bisthoveii       22O 

Philip,   Earl  of  Pembroke  144.  227 

Portrait  of  a  Young  English  Xobk-man  ...  221 

\'iti.  Timotco.      St.   Mary  Mag.lak-n.-        191 

i.S  Watteau  (Drawings). 

1  Ft. -Col.  Flute-player.   The...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i<)o 

lhiniirt..n         ...  ...  ••■  ■••  ••■      217  Study  of  a  Woman  Stan. ling      ...  ...  •■■  ifi<J 

\|,,,,,,,,,     II.   , I..      C.,asl    Sc.-ii.-         21.S  Weber  Collection,   Master  ol.      Mag.lal.-n  playing 


Mmn.inl.      .M.ir.|ni-.-  .1.-   Craug.-s      23 

\lill.r,    W.      B.illl.-   ..1    Ir.ilalgar.      Aft.  r  C.    Stau- 

M,11.-I,'j''f.    (Dialings). ''''  Janssen-tv|,.-   M.-dal  ol  Shakespear 


the    Lute  (.6 

Bko.nze. 


K.-fnin   of  th.     W leulL-r  i'->2 

Iwo    Irav.  II.  IS  wlu.  li.iv.-   l.isl    their   Way        ...      I(.I 


STUMES 


Shakespeare's   l-;nglan.l." 


W.if.  rC.irri.  r,     1  h.              I"2  Apprentice,   An       286 

M.,rlau,l.   G....      .Mrs.   M..ilan.l        239  D'Alen^on,   Duke 2S6 

N.itti.-r,    ].   .M.      Mark-   l..-czinska  ...         l-,l.i,ui,v(..'vcr  Flderly  Man     .\ 28; 

N.„llu..t.  ,  Jam.-..      Xorthcote  Familv.  The        ...      21b  ^^^^^^^   j^^^j  ^^^       ,g. 

"1"'  -   J"'"'-  Hobby  Hors.-.   A 286 


.Xrlist's    F.ith.r 

ll.ju.    M.irv    l..-.<'g.-.    wil.-   ol    J.ilm.   s.-coii.l    l.onl 

Mi.-ili.irn.-         93 

I  li..nui-   (.lUni        233 

Parns,    \:. 

Margar.  t,    l.hi.  .  n   of   Scots  b7 


Raleigh.   Sir  Walter  

Si.ln.-y.    Sir  Philip 

Swor.l   au.l    Buckler  Man  

I-;n.,h.\vings   .\nd   Etchincs. 

Battle    of     Trafalgar.      By     W.     .Mill.r.    alter    C. 


Mary   Stnarl.   <  >wm   ..I   Sets 43  Stanli.-hl 

P.-.irson.    W.      I..in.lsc.i|..      104  Cannon  Stn-.-t   Raihvav    Hn.Ue.      fiv  II.  Macbeth 

P.-ters,    Rev.    .\l.    W.,    R..\.  Raebnrn  

Ml-,.  Smith              22;  Douglas,   Lady.      By   A.    Jamas,   alt.-r   T.   Gams- 
Portrait   of  a    l.a.lv            21                             borough           
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Engravings  and  Etchings — continued. 

Johnson's  Pedestrian  Hobby-Horse  Riding  School 

at  377.  Strand           ...          ...          ...          ■■•  1S3 

Landscape  with  Trees,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.      By 

Rembrandt     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  61 

Opera,  The.      By  Huffam,   after  T.   Harper        ...  137 

"  Other  Days — Other  Ways  "        1S4 

Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne.      By  Will  Henderson.      After  t>. 

Roniney  ...  ...  7(1  ami   .\p}U  Cover 

Sherborne  House       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  90 

Furniture. 
Anne,  Queen. 

Chair            147,  148 

Mirror          14^" 

Cabinet  brou,<?ht  by  Napoleon  from  Italy  to  the 

Tuileries           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2O4 

Charles  I.      Bible-box,   Uak             146 

Charles  II.     Chair 14/ 

Chest,  Ancient.     At  Sherborne  House     ...          ...  90 

Dower.   Fifteenth  Century 148 

Chippendale  Mirror  in  the  Chinese  Style...          ...  2O5 

Clock.      By   Joshua  Alsop I49 

Clock,  Master  Humphreys'...          ...          ...          ■■■  -79 

Dining  Room  in  East  Ci/th  Street.  New  'i'ork   ...  197 

James  I.  Reading-desk  (or  Bible-box)  and  Stand  145 
Louis  XI\'. 

Bread-cage.   Walnut  Wood          ...          ...          ...  263 

Writing-table          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  Si 

Mahogany  Bureau  Cabinet,  17  V>.  m  the  possession 

of  Mr.   P.   D.   Gnliiths           9S 

Mirror,   1760,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 

Basil  Dighton              97 

Settee,  about  I76o-^,  in  the  possession 

of  Lieut.-Col.  G.  "B.  Croft  Lyons   ...  96 
Tripod     Table,     about     1760,     in    the 

possession  of  Lonl   Barnard             ...  100 

Mirror  at  Sherborne   House             ...          ...          ...  St> 

Walnut  Chair,   about    171 3.   in   the   Victoria   and 

Albert  Museum               ...          ...  99 

about  1725-30.  in  the  possession  of 

Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane   ...  95 
about   1735.   in   the  possession   of 

Lord   Zouche  of  Parham          ...  99 

William  and   Mary  Chair    ...          ...          ...          ...  14S 

Writing-chair  of  Gay.  the  Poet      ...          ...          ..  281 

Gold.  Silver,  and  Plated  Ware. 

Beadle's  Staff.    1774              iii 

Beaker,    1661               ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  171 

Brooch,  The  Tara.  Nnith  or  Tenth  Century      ...  109 

Candle-snuffers  and   Tray    ...          ...          ...          ...  266 

Casters,  Set  of,   16S3            ...          ...          ...          ...  174 

Chalice,   Anglo-Saxon,   Ninth  Century      ...          ...  iii 

Silver-gilt,   found  at  Dolgelly,    1250-1300  ill 

Coffee-pot,    1692         ...          ...          ...          ■••          ...  170 

Cups. 

Cocoa-nut,   Silver-mounted,    Fifteenth   Century  n; 

Cromwell,  The.      At  Sherborne  House              ...  79 
Cup  of  Purbeck  Marble,  Silver-mounted,   1575. 

At  Sherborne  House             ...          ...          ...  79 

Helmet-shaped,    1710.      At  Sherborne  House...  94 

Richmond,  The,   about   151111       ...          ...          ...  115 

Two-handled    Silver-gilt,    171".      At    Sherborne 

House                ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  78 

Yateley,   The,  circa   1600             ...          ...          ...  170 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Plated  Ware — continued. 
Ewer,  Silver-gilt,   1741.      By  Paul  Lamerie 
Mace,   Head   of  Norwich,    1550 

St.   Albans,   circa    ifido 
Mazer,   Craigievar,    1591 
Ornaments,   Irish  Gold,  about  v,.c.   100   ... 
Pomanders      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

Quaich.   Glasgow,   circa    ii>ji< 

Rose-water    Dishes,    Silver-.-ill,     1S21.      At    Shn 

borne   Hou.se  ... 

Salt.   The   X'intners'.    15(1.., 

Salver,    Silver-LMlt,     1710.      At    Slierburne     llous 


Lie 


.•nth  Centur\- 


Shrine  of  St.  Patrick's  Be 
Spoous. 

Death's  Heail.    if.70  

Maidenhead,    1521  

Owl-knopped,    1506 

Puritan,    1654-5 

Roman,   Fourth  Century 

Slipped   Stalk,    1514 

Writhen-knopped,    1500   ... 
Sweetmeat-box.    iUj6 

Tankard   with  Chinese  Oruamentation.    1683 
Taster,    1705   ... 
Teacup,    1707 
Teapot,    1690 
Waiter,  Silver-gilt,   1704.      At  Sherborne  Hous 


Hobby  "  or  "  Dandy  "  Hors 


A 


84 

8; 

109 

173 
172 
173 
173 
172 
172 


174 
171 


171 
89 


184 


Iron  and  Metal  Ware. 
Chest,   temp.  Elizabeth 

Fire  Mark       

Gates  designed  by  Tijou.  i'>93 

Gates  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Parts  of  Overthrow 
and  Pier  Cap  of.      By  William  Edney      ... 
Gates  to  Tredegar  Park.      By  William  Edney   ... 
Gothic   Iron   Bucket... 

Lace  and  Needlework. 

Bag  of  English  Work,  ciica  1700  ... 
Bj'zantine,  Early  Embroidery  of  Human  Figures 
Chasuble,  English  Work,  circa  1300 
Christening  Cloth.      At  Sherborne 

Dutton   Quilt,   The.      At  Sherborne  

English   Embroidery  of     about     the     Fourteenth 
Century 
Fifteenth    Century.   Corona- 
tion  of   the    \'irgin 
German  Needlework,  Fragment  of.  Early  Sampler 
Table-cover,    Satin   Embroidered.      At  Sherborne 
Venetian   Rose-point  Lace   Collars 

Lace  of  Twisted  Gold  Threads,  Fifteenth 
Century... 
Leather. 
Gamliadoes 
Leather  Bottles  

Miniatures. 

Desborough.   or  Disbrowe,    Major  -  General  John. 

Brother-in-Law  of  Cromwell 
Desborough,  or  Disbrowe,  Samuel 
Shakespeare,   Glen   Miniature 

Mackey  Miniature,   Janssen  type  ... 
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PicTURKS  ANP  Drawings — continued. 


VM.I 

Objkcts  ()]■   Art. 

(-astni-oil   Spoons      '•'*'>  iMarK'aivt.  Queen  of  Scots.      By  li.   I'arns           ...  ('7 

I'o.nan.lcrs    FouiUcn    llU.stialions  ol       ...           i;i-i;(,  Marll.orouKh,   John  Chuixliill,   Kir.sl  PnUc  ol      ...  ^^o 

Snull-I.ox,  Conii.r.ssccl-liorn.      Hv   W.   \V.1m,m.  Mary  Ma-dalcm-,   St.      By    TimoU'O  Viti i<a 

iMiylish,    i:i.i;liUTrith  CuiUnry          ...      1S5  .Mary   Stuarl.   (.hi.-rn  of  Scots.      By   I£.    t^anis    ...  -tj 

By^J^   Obrissrt.      ICn^'lish,    lushtii-iith  Moiland,   Mrs.      By  Crfo.   Morland              239 

(\-ntury            •••          i^''  N.i(i\it\,    llir.      By   lMan(;ois  Boucln-r     ^^4 

I'lciuli.    l-:i','Iili.iilh   Criitury I «''  Noi  1  In  nlr   I-'aniily.  llu-.      By  Jami'S  Nortlicotr...  ll(> 

Siiull-:>oN.s.    lniio.srsli.il  au.l   Silvrr.    ICi-litrrnth  (l|Hn    Hooks  on  a  Desk.      By.\.    DiiR-r 1 5'> 

<''"<'"-V  1.S5.    i.Sh  I'rinl.rok.-,   I'hilip.  1-arl  of.    "  Hv   \'an  Dyck  144.227 

l'.ix\.    Alu'  rnon,    l-.arl    ol    Nortluiniliirlanil.      J5y 

I'KTl   RI-,S     .\N1)     DrAWINC^S.                                                                                                                                 '^j,       \       \v,'|,     J  1^  ,  ^         ...                                   2I4 

Ailisfs    KatlK-r.   The-.      By    Jolin    Opic      2,?,^  I'.ntrait    l.y    Sir   (>.    Kiullir               .v"*.  '  20 

Astlry.   Master   Bernaril       212                                   ■     |.;.„,i,i|,.|,             ^7 

Bistlioven,  Jolin  Baptiste.le.    f  iy  Sir -V.  \  an  I  lytk      22(,                                          J.    van    Ch  if   llie    N'oniiKer ;i 

Bosivell,  Mrs.    Irvine.       Hv  Sir  1 1.    K.ielnirn           ...      JI5                        "           ,if   .,    ( ^,.„tl,  man.       BvJ.    fl.    KrayonanI  22y 

■■  Hnrniii-    ol    the    Castle,    Hie."    Mu.lv    l.'r.       H\                                     "                      \.aa\.      Hv    J..hii    1  lownman           ...  -''.I 


t<ai>hael 


H\    (..    II.    Ilail. 


Campbell.    Kev.    1..1V1.I.      Hv    Sir    1 1.    Kael  .,1,  ,1    ...      222  |U   K.  x  .  M.  W.  IVL-rs.  K.  A 

Cast   Seen.'.       Hy    If.  .le   Nfeij.rs 21.S 


C..riili.M.  Slu.lv  of  I'.iil  of  a.  Im  A.  l>ii 
li.iplnii^  an. I  Cliloe.  Hv  I'.iris  I;.,i.  l.,ii.' ... 
Duk.  ii>,    Cli.irl.^.       Hv    W.    I'.    fMith,    R.A. 


By    Keinfjraiult 

Private  in  an  English  Regimc-nt... 

^■oun<,'  fMi^Ush  Nobleman.      By  Sir 

.\.    \an   Dvck 


L.,m    louMs  I'.i./,  IC.i.il...      H\    1-iancisco  Cioya...  72  Kwiections.      f^v    f.   W.   A.lam,    R.S.A 205 

IJutt.m,  Sir   I'l.'is,   ol    lMitl.,n   an.l    Hatton          ...  91  Return  of  tlie  Woodcutter.      By  J.  F.  Millet      ...  I'.z 

Captain   Sir  Tlios.               ...  9^  Rialto,  Venice.  Tlie.      By  J.  M.  \V.  Turn.r.  R.A.  1..7 

ICy.-s     of     ll.r.Kl.      I  h.^'.       I'-roni     ■■Salome.         fjy  ^^^  St.  Jerome  in  tlie  LX-sert.      By  So.loma 219 

■   "  '"  ^      ji.ir.  si>       ...           ...           ••■           ■••  ■>                         Sebastian.      Bv   ^^ante<;Ila         I,;6 

fMsh.r     j.ihii     Hisli,,p  ot   K.ich.-slei.      Bv  flolbeiii  lOo                                                   ■                ■'.              ,      ,,     ^      ,       , 

■                         '           ,.,,,,',  -  Shakesiieare.      anssen.   or    Somerset,     Portrait    of 

Forsyth,    Mr.    William.      By   Sir   II.    Raeburn      ...  207                    "       f          'J                                                    j,,     ^^^     ^,  ,^ 

^''^-    \Villiaiii ..               ••■  201  ..  She  ha.l  rea.l  all  the  Newspapers."      By  H.lmuml 

(Jaii.^is.    Mar.piis,'  ,le.      By   ^^l,^nal.l           257                               Dulae n 

Crirtin,    111. 1111, IS.      By    Jnlm   Opir 23.',  Sheep-sliearing.      J^y   W.    Haraifton             125 

(;.>,illi.r.l.     111..      B\'    J.    f\.    Cozens             Is  Sliepherd,   The.      By    J.    S.    Cotraan            105 

(;i..  iiwieh.      H\     1.    Roulan.lson lo.i  Sherborne,  Lord  and  Lady.      By  Harrington  Mann  .So 

II. mult. ,11,    Ami.-,     uil.      ..1     Lt.  (  .il.      By     J.     J.  Smith,   Miss.      By  Rev.   M.   W.   Peters     225 

^'•'^'l'"'"''        -  Stejiping-stones    on    tile    Wharfe    above    Bolton. 

lunula.    I.a.lv.      fj\    ( >.    Komiiey          ...  2,;2                               j3^,  -y     Qirtin '<> 

1  Ibv.i  Bathm-,  uithMii.tlia  behin.l.      liy  Suffolk.   Tire   Duchess  of.      By    Holbein K.o 

iattershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire.      By    \.  Cnrtin...  17 

trees  and  Rocks.      By  A.  Cozens 14 

11.11.  gluini.    I.a.lv.      Hv    ll..lbeiii I'.o  Jriptvch   on    Paneh      Bv   Peter  Claeissins             ...  22S 

lloi.-l.ickm.L:.      Bv   \V.    llamilt..ii 2. .3  Tu ..  Cliil.li.  n       Bv   Creiar.l   van    llonthorst        ...  2^50 

Janss.n,   .,r   S.,iii,-rs,i ,    P.,rtrait    ol    Shak.speaiv.  .^.^^^^    Trav.dl.r,    wh..    hav    L.st    their    Wav.      By 


Win.    Hlak.' i"4 

liar.,    .\.       Hv    .\.    Diiivr       11.2 


J.    F.    -Millet 


An.lr 

"  H.-bb  "      -"                 I'rbino.  Francesco  Maria  Delia  Kovera.   Duke   of. 

••  Crarrick  ■•   or  Mars.hu iS  By  Titian        2}i 

■■  Ov.'r.n.l  "   Copy  -4  \i  netiaii    (anal   Sc.  lie.      By   .Man.  sclii     21.S 

l.a.ly  111   link,  A  (Miss  Mary  M.M-au).      ByJ.iliii  \  kw   "1   ""^'e    Bnd.t;.,    York.      ByT.   Clirtm      ...        16 

l..iMry              I'Ci                                    11,,.     Source     ..1     th.'     .\rveroii.      By     F. 

I.ak.-    Alb.ui..,    uith   Cast.  1    (Ian. I. .11...      i!\     J.    K.  "  i  ou  ne      Ij 

<  '">'iis               '5                 Wales.   Fie.l.rick,   Pruu.    ol.      Hy  Lar.gillier.'      ...      221 

l.aii.lscap..      By    W.    Pears..ii  i.'i  Water-Carner,    The.      By    J.    F.    MilK't      102 

By   Jean   Pill,  m.nl 2                \v,,man  Standing.   Stn.lv  ..I.      By   Walt. an        ...      160 

l..-g,g.-,     lion.    Mary,   wif.-    ol     J..I111,    secoii.l    Lor.l  Wounded   Cavalier,   The.      Bv    W.   S.    Burb.n      ...      iSl 

Sh.  rb..rii.-.      P.v    J.ihn    ( )pie              9,>            P           s 

Ma.lonna   aii.l    Chil.l.       Hv    .\ii.li.a  Mant.gna      ...  271                ' '^^  '^,' ,  -          „      1.;,.,.    Ii.li.n                             M„uk    Cover 

„  Amalthee.      Isv    Puue    jnlien           ...              .\i,inn    ce.ti 
M.i.loniia  aii.l    <  hiLl    with    .\ng.  Is.       By    Pieilozz.. 

(>OZZ.»ll 

Mag.lal.il    iilaving    thr    Put.--      Hv    the    Master    ot 

W.ber  Collection        

.Mai.'  Sln.li.s,  Two  Nu.l.'.      Bv  Kapha.! in  Cupid  and   Psyche.      By  Eberl.in  

M.m  in  Armour,  on  Hors.-back.      Bv  A.   Dui.r...  101                 D.-sborongh,  or  Disbrowe    Major-trcn.  J.ihn,  and 


Astley,  Master  Bernar.l.      By   Daniel  (iar.liur 
Chasuble.   Enghsh   Work,   Fift.  eiith   C.nturv 
Cupid  Chastised.      By  Eberl.in 


Man  ..f  W.ii     biking    in     Sloivs.       Hy     J.     M.     W. 


Samuel  Desborough. 


i  uriu  r,    R..\ ■"  i"''  Dickens  Stamp 


Index 


Plates — continued. 

Douglas.  Lady.      Hy  A.   Jamas.      After   T.  Gains- 
borough 

Hop-picking.      By   W.    Hamilton 

Jeune  Fille  a  la  Fontamc.      l',y   A.   SchOL-ncwerU 
La  Baigneuse.      By   litiunne   Maurice   Falconet... 
Landscape.     By   Joan   Pillement   ... 
Le  Message  d'Amour.      By  Delaplanclie... 
Madonna  and  Child,  The.      By  Amlrea  Mantegua 
Margaret,   Queen  of  Scots.      By  E.   I'arris 
Marie  Leczinska.      By  J.  M.  Nattier       I'ebrtiarv 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.      By  E.   Parris    ... 
Opera,  The.      By  Huffam.     After  T.  Harper      ... 
Pembroke,   Philip,   Earl  of.      By  Van  Dyck 
Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne.      By  Will  Henderson.      After  O. 

Komney  7''  ^nJ  ■■if^iH 

Portrait   of  a  Lady.      By   John    Uownman 

Rv  the  Kev.  M.  W.  Peters, 


193 

249 


271 
^7 


144 
Covey 


R.A. 


Private  in  an  luiglish  Regiment... 

^  Sheep-shearing.      By  W.   Hamilton  

'  "  She  had  read  all  the  Newspapers."      By  Edmund 
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Ix  1765  a  company  was  established  in  Bristol 
which  made  porcelain  from  Cornish  materials,  viz., 
kaolin,  or  Cornish  clay,  and  petunse,  or  Cornish 
moorstone.  This  is  the  earliest  date  we  have  for 
its  manufacture  in  Bristol.  It  was  found,  however, 
impossible  to  produce  a  glaze  free  from  spots,  and 
after  fruitless  trials  the  venture  was  discontinued. 
In  1768  Richard  Champion  was  making  china  in 
Bristol,  and  at  the  same  time  William  Cookworthy. 
his  cousin,  had  started  his  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Plymouth.  There  is  a  mug  of  this  early  period  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  inscribed  on  the 
front  "Josiah  and  Catharine  Greethead,  March  13, 
1769,"  decorated  with  flowers,  all  in  blue.  In  1770 
the  manufacture  was  transplanted  from  Plymouth  to 
a  small  factory  in  Bristol  at  No.  15,  Castle  C.reen. 
In  1773  Richard  Champion  bought  the  patent  from 
William  Cookworthy,  who  was  the  first  producer  of 
hard  porcelain  in  this  country.  In  1774  Edmund 
Burke  was  nominated  for  Bristol.  During  the  election 
he  was  a  guest  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  19,  (^)ueen 
Square.      It  was  then   that   Burke  ordered  a  siilendid 


Bristol  Porcelain 

In  the  Bristol  Museum  and 

Art  Gallery 

By  Richard  QuicK 

set  of  ihina  from  Cham|)ion  and  presented  it  tn  Mrs. 
Smith.  It  was  beautifully  decorated  with  gold  si;rolls, 
wreaths  of  laurel,  and  initials  "  S.  S.''  in  tiny  rosebuds. 
The  "S.  S."  stood  for  Sarah  Smith  (see  a  cup  and 
saucer  in  the  collection  presented  by  Mr.  Allrcd 
Trapnell).  Another  cup  and  saucer  bears  the  initials 
'•  R.  S."  (for  Sir  Robert  Smyth).  In  the  collection 
will  be  found  a  sj^lendid  teapot  and  cup  and  saucer 
belonging  to  the  "Chough"  ser\ice;  each  one  has 
a  Cornish  "chough"  painted  in  a  panel  (No.  ii.). 
The  manufacture  of  this  beautiful  china,  and  loss  of 
business  through  the  American  war,  ruined  Champion, 
cuid  his  |)atent  right  wa^  sold  in  1781  to  a  company 
of  Staffordshire  potters,  who  continued  the  uianu- 
I'acture  atTunstall  and  New  Hall  for  some  short  time. 

Champion  was  married  in  1764,  and  lived  first  at 
St.  lames's  S(iuare,  but  soon  moved  to  a  house  of  his 
own  in  the  Old  Market:  and  in  17O5  at  W'intcrbourne, 
afterwards  at  Heiibury  in  1773.  until  he  left  Bristol  in 
i7Sr.      He  died  at  South  Carolina  in  1791. 

Thus  ended  Bristol  and  Plymouth  china.  The 
Bristol   paste  is  so  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  that 
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iiianv     picfes     passed    willioiu     any    niatiiial    injury  Alrica,  iciiresL-nlcd  as  a  negress  standing  on  a  scroll 

lhroUL;li   the   \ivi,   lire  al   the   Alexandra  I'alaee,  whii  li  base  ;    she  wears  a  headgear  of  feathers,   in  her  hand 

redueed    the    soft    paste   ejiina    nf   the    othrr    linglish  a  spear,  and  a  crocodile  and  lion  at  her  side  :    height, 

r.iclories  to  diseolouri-d  lumps.      Let  us  examine  some'  13  ins.      America,  represented  as  a  huntress  standing 

of  the  e\i|uisitelv   coloured   sets  of  figures  which  arc  on  a  scroll  base;  she  wears  a  coronal  of  feathers,  and 

in    the    Museum   culleclion,  .uid   to   whieh   Cham|)ion  is  seen  drawing  an  arreiw  from  a  (|uiver  with  her  right 

devoted  suih  hiving  e. Ill- .uid  attention,      first  we  have  hand:    in   her   lilt   hand   is  a  liow,  and  below  a  prairie 

the  set  of   till.'  ( 'ontinents,    or   sometimes  called    " 'I'he  cat,  ete. 

hour  ijuarters  of  the  ( llobe  "  (  Xo.  iii.):  luirope,  repre-  Amither  fine  group  is  the  set  of  the  Four  Seasons, 

sent,  d  as  a  female   standing   on  a  scroll    b.ise,  holding  statuettes   emblematic    of    the    seasons:    .S|)ring,   as  a 

a   book  in  h(.'r  right  hand  anil  a  p:dette   in  her  left,  at  feinale  with  plough  and  spring  thiwers  ;    .Sunniier,  as  a 

her  side  a  hors.'  rei  lining  and  trophies  of  war  :  height,  young  man  with  shears,  a  shee|i,  and  a  h.irvest  barrel  ; 

12'.  ins.      .\si,i,  represented  as  ,1   liin:ile   standing  on  Autumn,   as  a   female  with   b.isket   ol   I'ruit  and   staff; 

a    scroll    b.ise.    a    di.idem    on    her    iie.id,    a     vase    of  WintiT,  ,is  an  old  man  with  erutch  and  a   bundle  of 

spices   in   her  Iruid,  a  camel  at   her  side:   she  Wears  a  sticks.      The  List  three   figures  h,i\e   the   signs  of  the 

i;reen  searf  and  vellow-llowered   rcilie  :   height.  \2  ins.  /odiae  on  their  wai^tdiands.  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
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XO.    IV. — THE     SEASONS  BY     CHAMPION 

the  figure  of  Spring  may  belong  to  another  set.  All 
are  painted  in  colours,  with  rich  gilding.  Height,  lo  ins. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  another  set  of  the  seasons, 
treated  as  juveniles.  There  is  also  a  set  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  in  which  the  figures  are  treated 
in  rustic  costume  :  Spring,  a  girl  with  basket  of 
flowers;  Summer,  a  boy  with  corn-sickle  and  beehive; 
Autumn,  a  girl  with  fruit  :  and  Winter,  a  boy  skating. 


Another  set  is  known  as  the  Elements,  viz.,  Earth, 
Air,  Fire,  and  Water  ;  the  last  is  represented  in  the 
Museum  collection,  and  came  from  the  I'Jdkins  sale. 
Water  is  represented  as  a  \oung  woman  holding  a 
net  with  fish,  resting  her  left  hand  on  an  urn,  from 
which  a  stream  is  issuing  :  height,  loi-  ins.  The  other 
figures  are  as  follows  :  Earth,  a  husbandman  holding 
a  spade,  and  a  basket  of  fruit  at   his  side:    Air,   as  a 
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No,     \'I. — SHEPHERD     AND     Mil  KMAID,     ETC. 

winded  tigiirc  standing;  upon  cKiuils;  Kire,  as  a  smith 
al  an  anxil,  on  whii  h  lies  a  tluindrrbolt.  'I'lic  col- 
K-Tlion  aUu  contains  another  Ljroup  which  represents 
Richard  (/hanipion  and  his  wilV- ;  the  third  li;4Ure  in 
the  .^roiip  was  j-aimund  llurke,  whicli  some  years  ago 
was  kn()<  ked  o\\.  broken  and  lost  (Xo.  \ii.).  Another 
line  i;rou|i  is  that  of  "  Love  subdued  by  time,"  or,  as 
It  iias  been  called,  •' Jupiter  i  lipping  ("upid's  wings." 
It  is  very  interesting  and  bcauliluUy  modelled, and  bears 
bolhthesignaturesor  Stephens  and  |  .Williams  thechina 
painter  on  it.  There  is  an  illustration  ol  it  in  Owen's 
Twi)  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Arl in  Bristol,  p.  2^e)  {  No. v.). 
Tliere  are  also  two  other  groups  (No.  \a.) — .Shepherd 
with  kid  in  his  arms,  ,ind  Milkmaid  with  pail  in  her 
left  h.md,  both  mount. ■(!  «m  ormolu  st.ind.s.  In  the 
sam.-  illustia,lion  on  eidier  side  are  two  small  figiu'es, 
a  bov  .uid  girl,  i;aeh  holding  a  [)et  dog.  Tin'  figures 
,u-e  .ill  beauliliilly  coloured  and  modelled.  Height, 
7  ins. 

Ii\  examining  the  spei  imeiis  in  the  Museum 
collection,  oni;  can  see  that  tin:  work  [iroduced  by 
l1iam|iion  all, lined  ,i  \ery  high  stand, ird  of  excellence; 
111  lad,  Ihe  porci-lain  turned  out  .it  Castle  (".reen  was 
ol  die  highesl  i|uality.  d'he  Fry  family  w.is  connected 
with  ihe  maiuil,icture  of  pon  elain  in  llristol  from  its 
e.uliesl  da\s,  and  coiisei  |Uently  some  of  tlie  finest 
specimens  are'  in  their  possession  to-da)-.  It  is 
recoideil  that  Joseph  Frv  iinested  ^/,'r,50o  in  the 
com  rin.      lie  is  spoken  of  as  ,i  iVie-nd  and   [i.irtner  of 


Richard  Champion.  A  clmracteristic  deconition  on 
Bristol  porcelain  is  the  laurel-green  looped  festoon 
and  wreath,  d'hough  frequently  applied  to  Bristol 
china,  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  a 
piece  so  ornamented  was  made  at  Bristol,  d'hough 
there'  are  several  be.iutiful  hexagonal  %ases  in  the  I'ry 
collection,  the  Museum  is  very  fortunate  in  possessing 
one — an  excellent  example  of  Champion's  work.  ( )n 
it  will  be  notiied  the  landscape  panels  [jainted  in 
monochrome,  d'his  example  lias  two  in  pink,  two  in 
blue,  and  two  with  foliage  and  exotic  birds  in  rich 
colours.  I'.ai  h  panel  is  outlined  with  solid  gilding, 
entwineil  with  a  running  foliage  p.ittern  in  gold,  .mil 
this  is  repeated  round  the  neck  and  b.ise-.  The 
h,indles  were  probalily  added  after.  The  height  of 
the  \ase  is  i  2  ins. 

Henry  Bone,  the  f.uiKius  enameller  and  artist,  was 
Champion's  first  apprentice.  He  it  was  who  decor.ited 
these  vases.  He  was  born  at  d'rur<i  in  1755,  was 
apprenticed  I'lrsl  to  Cookworthy  at  I'lymouth,  ami 
afterwards  in  1772  to  Champion  at  Bristol,  d'here  is 
little  dt)ubt  that  the  best  p.iinting  executetl  at  Castle 
C.reeii  was  from  the  peneil  of  Henry  Bone.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  after  he  left  Bristol  he  became 
a  successful  miniaturist,  ami  conlined  his  efforts  to 
poitr.iiture.  He  w.is  appointed  Enamel  P.iinter  to 
the  King  in  iSoo.  ,ind  elected  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1811.      He  died  in   1834. 

I'orcelain  is  technic.ijly  di\ided   into   two  classes  — 
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soft  and  hard.  Soft  porcelain  is  an  artificial  combina- 
tion ot  glass  or  an  alkaline  flux,  with  bone-ash,  sand, 
chalk  or  gypsum  to  make  it  semi-opaque,  and  would 
be  utterly  destroyed  at  the  high  temperature  necessary 
to  fuse  the  natural  materials  of  which  the  more 
durable  hard  porcelain  is  composed.  Oriental  and 
Bristol  porcelain  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  hard 
and  Chelsea  or  .Sevres  of  soft  paste  manufacture. 
The  hard  porcelain  is  practically  indestructible,  and 
cannot  be  scratched,  save  with  the  hardest  steel,  whilst 
the  soft  is  readily  stained  in  use  and  easily  scratched. 
The  indispensable  materials  for  making  hard  porcelain 
are  kaolin,  or  Cornish  clay,  the  china-earth  of  potters, 
petunse,  or  Cornish  china-stone  or  moorstone,  both 
natural  products.  Kaolin  is  [iroduced  by  the  natural 
decomposition  of  granite.  It  was  discovered  by 
Cookworthy  at  Tregonnin  flill,  near  Breage,  in 
Cornwall,  about  1755. 

Xeiw,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Bristol  china? 
First,  it  was  always  a  true  felspathic  porcelain,  made 
from  the  china-clay,  or  kaolin,  and  china-stone,  or 
petunse,  of  Cornwall.  It  is  therefore  harder  and 
whiter  than  the  other  English  porcelain.  Some  ex- 
perts   see    a    prcmounced    imitation    to   the    Meissen 


CH.^MPION 

(Dresden)  styles,  both  in  form  and  dei/oration. 
Another  point  is  this :  the  pieces  are  frequently 
marked  with  spiral  ridges  or  unevennesses,  due  to 
the  thrower's  imperfect  skill.  The  glaze  generally 
exhibits  inequalities  of  surface  and  minute  jiittings  or 
air-holes. 

In  decoration,  wreaths  of  green  leaves  entwined 
with  festoons  in  gold  another  group  of  flowers.  In 
shape  it  is  often  out  of  proper  form,  that  is  to  say, 
not  quite  symmetrical,  or  quite  perpendicular.  Pro- 
fessor Church  says,  "  Not  only  do  many  specimens 
follow  the  forms  and  decorations  of  Dresden  porcelain, 
but  they  frequently  bear  the  characteristic  Dresden 
mark,  the  crossed  swords  in  under  glaze  in  blue.'' 
Then  one  should  notice  the  gold  on  the  rims  :  this 
was  nearly  always  scalloped.  Under  dishes  and  plates 
will  often  be  found  a  ring  or  wavv  ridge ;  we  have  it  on 
several  specimens.  Owen  savs,  "  The  peculiar  glaze 
of  the  Bristol  ware  is  rich  and  creamy  as  compared 
with  the  cold  and  glassy  surface  of  the  1  )resden,  and 
though  marked  as  such,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  it  : 
at  the  same  time,  the  Bristol  has  a  peculiar  stvle  01 
ornamentation,  rich  though  sober,  brilliant  though 
chaste,  so  characteristic  that  it  can  never  be  attributed 
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lo  any  other  luiglisli  faclDiy.'  'I'his 
only  applies  to  the  highest  class 
of  Champion's  [)orcclain. 

'I'hen  there  is  what  is  temie(.l 
the  <'ottage  or  kitrheii  ware,  not 
iliiite'  so  fine,  and  usually  with  a 
brown  or  i:lu)eolate  rim  round  the 


lut; 


;ati. 


-:tc. 


s;ilt,   while  the  decoration   upon  it 

was  bold  and   simple.      The  \ery 

high  temperature  necessary  to  lire 

tliis  hard   paste   made    sometimes 

delects,  twists,  bends,  fire-llaws,  eti'. 

'{'here  is  a  marked  instance  ot  this 

in  the  figure  of  the  milkmaid,  which 

shows  a  fire  flaw  or  crack  down  one 

side  (No.  vi.).    The  gla/e  is  good — 

on  fine  pieces  it  is  l.iiiil  and  thin,  on 
ciimmoner  ]3roductii_ins  il  isa  bluish 

while  ;   there  are   pits,   specks,  and 

luuips    (all    very    sni.ill,    of  course) 

almost    all    o\-i-r   it,    su    1)V    these 

p'ciiliaiities    and  a   littli-   study   ol 

genuine  examples,  it  is   possible  to 

gain   a   lair   knowledge  of  wlial  is  re.illv  Ihistol   china. 

In   the    collection   are    some   interesting   teapots   (No. 

ix.).        On    one     is     painted     the     su|>posed    "Snow 

-Mim-rva,"    Champion's    ship;     another,     festoons    of 

llowers   in    green  :    another,    with    llowers    in    panels. 

The  spouts  and   handles   h.ive   niised   ornamentation  : 


the  latter  often  have  a  kink  or  bend 
in  the  form  of  the  handle.  Cham- 
pion also  imitated  ('hinese  designs. 
( )n  these  teajjots  and  cream-jugs 
Chinese  figures  will  be  seen.  The 
same  designs  are  to  be  found  on 
cups  and  saucers  (No.  x. ). 

There  is  a  cabaret  in  the  col- 
lection, consisting  of  a  sha[)ed 
tray,  te.i]iot  and  cover,  sugar 
b.'isin  aiul  cover,  cu])  and  saucer  ; 
round  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
laurel  wreath.  Marked  +  in  blue 
and  with  a  1  in  gold  (No.  xi.). 
In  the;  same  illustration  I  have 
placed  a  bowl  which  does  not  be- 
long to  this  set,  but  is  similar  in 
decoration.  In  No.  xii.  will  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
tea  service,  twt)  cups  and  two 
saucers,  fluted  with  gold  bands, 
interlaced  blue  ril)bt)n  scrolls, 
boucjuets  and  spravs  of  llowers. 
They  are  m.uked  wuh  a  -I- _^aiul  "). 
There  are  four  cups  and  four  saucers  in  the  collec- 
tion, two  lor  chocolate  and  two  for  tea.  Champion 
also  ])roduced  some  beautifully  painted  Xvw  and  des- 
sert services.  In  No.  xiii.  we  ha\e  three  shaped 
dishes  from  the  dessert  service  formerlv  in  the 
possession  of  the   Countess  of  Carnarvon,    beautifully 
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No.    1\.— lEAPOrs    AND    CKEA.M-JCGs    WITH     CU  A.Ml'lON 's    SUII' 

8 


Byisfol  Porcelain 


XO.    X. — TEAPOTS    AND    JUGS     WITH     CHINESE     DESIGNS 


decoiatt-il  with  Icstoons  (if  flowers  and  intt-rlared 
ribbtms  o\  blue  and  lilac.  The  ceiilie  dish  is  12  ins. 
long,  the  two  sijuare  ones  y  ins.  There  are  besides 
these  three  dishes,  six   plates,  each  one   painted  with 

different   flowers   in    the   Centre,    iiiarkeil    +  .      Notice 

the  raised  ribs  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  dishes  ; 
these  were  added  to  obviate  the  bending  of  the  dish, 
caused   by   the   very   high   temperature    necessary   to 


give  the  proper  firing  to  the  materials.  Thus  we  fre- 
i|uently  see  on  iSristol  porcelain  plates  and  dishes  a 
rib  or  truss,  a  little  shallower  than  the  outer  rim,  as 
an  additional  suiiport,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and  on 
oval  or  square  dishes  in  a  waved  line. 

Other  characteristic  pieces  of  Bristol  porcelain 
Were  the  oval  [)laques  of  white  biscuit,  uujulded 
with  a  vase  or  portrait  head,  decorated  with  festoon 
and   |]endants  of  fliiwers   in   full   relief  very  delicately 


Xo.  XI. — CABARET,  CONSISTING  OF  TRAY.  TEAPOT,  SUGAR-BASIN,  CUP  AND  SAUCER 

9 


The    Coinioisseui 


.\o.     Ml.— Ml 


'I'^     AND     ^Al(  I 


mod. •lied.      'I'li.-iv  arc   iiumv  uthrr  ri.niis  (.1  .iips  and  dilTcrciU  ilL-ri)ratiir\  IVoin  i  to  24 — Xo.  i,th:Uot   Houl-, 

saucers,    >aiiii-    or    huttrr   lioals,    liowls,   jug-.,   cti-.,   ill  the   riiamrllcr,      i;^      P.,      1!, 

the   collcclion.    \\\w\\    ^\wv    will    not     permit    me   to  P.      William   St.  plunN'   mark. 

^'■-■S'''''"'-  "y^        Drrsdrii   mark,   uiidur   llic   i;lazt;,   sometimes 

I.a^llv,    1    give   a    lew  of   ibe    maiks    used  on   llnMol  >(yK      iltix-.d 
piireelaiii.      ('hampioir,s    Works   were    ill    operation  loi 

thirteen  ye.us,  Iron.  i7(.S  to  17S1.  I'  i^tol  .m<l  1  )r.sden  marks,  as  above,  combined. 

The     Plvmoulh    m.irk    was    us.<l    at    Castle   Green.  ""f"  ©     Said    to    be   Tebo,    a    modeller,    found    on 

\\   was   the   sign   lor  Jupiter  and   for  tin,  in   reference  |               figure.s  in   the  collection, 

to  ( 'ornw, ill,  where  kaolin  was  disco\-eied.      On  early  '            '             '^            "'             \            ,^ 

pie.cs,   in   blue,   thick    and   somewhat    clumsv  :    kttei,  ^,^|^_^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^_,^   cups'  and   saucers, 'etc. 
iieatlv  ilr.iwn   in   ri'd,    blue   or  gold. 

>        L'sual  m.irk  a  cross  in  blue,  slate  or  impressed,  [  i'hotograiihs   of  specimens   by   permission    of    the 

usually  accompanied  by  numliers  denoting  the  Museum  and   .\rt   Gallery   Committee.] 


No.     Xlll. — THREE    DISHES     BV     CHAMPIO.N 


"She   had   read   all   the   newspapers  in   tlie  world   and 
had  forgotten   them   again,   so  clever  is  she  " 

BV    EDMUND    DULAC 

From   "  Stories  from  Hans  Aiulersen."  puhltslied  by  Messrs.  Hoddcr  &  Stoughloii 


The    Historical    Collection    of    British    Water=Colours    at    the 
Grafton    Galleries  By  Alexander  J.   Finberg 


Xni    the  least  intert-stiiii;  leature  of  the  recent 

exhibition  of  Old    Masters   at    the   Grafton   ( 'lalleries 

was  the  selection  of  British  watei-colours  which  hung 

on  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  long  end  gallery.     'I'hc 

|)reseiice    of    this    section    was    lUie    to   the    initiative 

:'i   the   newl  \ -fo  r  med 

"Walpole  Society'"  —  a  ■-,  ■•.  ,j:..i4':- 

sui;iet\'   which   was   only 

started    a    few   nmntlis 

ago,   with    Lord    L\tt(in  •    ". 

as  its   President,  for  the 

imrpose  of  promoting 

the  study  and  apprccia- 

ti'in    of   our  native   art. 

I'he     limited     space 

placed    at    the    disposal 

of  the   Society    forced 

the    organizers    to   limit 

their   exhibition    to    the 

Works    of    the    earlier 

watcr-(  olour    j)  a  i  n  t  e  r  s. 

Hardly  any  drawings 

were  included   which 

Were   produceil    later 

than  about   i<S2o.      This 

date  ruled  out  the  l.Uer 

works  of   artists  like 

Turner,  ('  o  t  ma  n,   I  )e 

W'int,     David    Cox    and 

Copley   Fielding,  hut   it 

enabled   the    Society   to 

1  o  n  cent  r  ate  attention 

on   the   drawings   of  the 

earlier  and   less -known 

No.  I. — .\  VIEW  'jk  the 
men.    It  is  not  t inich  by  fr.\ncis  towne 


to  say  that  the  extraordinarily  fine  achievement  of 
men  like  Alexander  and  John  ( 'o/ens  and  (^irtin  has 
never  been  so  worthily  reproented  in  an\  public 
exhibition  held  within  the  menior\-  ol  the  present 
generation.  The  widespread  interest  awakened  1;)\'  the 
\\'alpole  Society's  dis- 
play was  due  jirimarily 
to  the  \erv  great  beauty 
of  the  Works  of  these 
three  great  masters  of 
water  -  colour  painting. 
While  the  besetting  sins 
ot  the  later  workers  in 
this  field  are  over-jjretti- 
iiiss  and  an  excessiw 
love  of  detail,  the 
drawings  of  these  three 
masters  are  remarkable 
for  their  breadth  of 
lumdling  and  austere 
beauty  of  thought  and 
colour. 

The  series  of  exhibits 
— which  were  carefulh' 
arranged,  as  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  hanging 
permitted,  on  strictlv 
chronological  lines — 
began  with  a  pale  and 
delicate  washed  draw- 
ing of  Goru'stoii,  Irom 
the  collection  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  .\.  H.  Dyke- 
.\cland,    bv    .Samuel 

SOURCE    OF     THE     .\RVERON 

LENT  BV  MR.  K.  P.  oppi^.  Scott, tile  earliest  English 


The    Comioisseiir 


w.itLT-ruKmi  paiiilL-r  wlu) 
Kisr  aln)\r  nirdiiicrity. 
Sriitt  was  Ihuii  in  1710, 
and  I  loraci'  Walpolr,  in 
his  Amrdo/fs  i>f  Paint- 
i>iX  !'/  /wti;/(i//i/,  spraks 
WW  hiulilv  ol'  his  wiirk. 
A  n  mn  hu  r  n  I  his  oi  1- 
|)ainlnv4s  aii-  n  o\\  on 
\i.\v  at  ihi.'  W'hilcihapcl 
( lalli  r\'  in  thr  cxhiljilidn 
ol  "OKI  London,"  hut 
it  is  only  lair  to  thr 
ailist's  iiputatioii  to  ^a\ 
lliat  Mian\-  of  tin:  pooriT 
vnws  ol  Old  London 
asi  rihi-d  in  thr  ratalo;^Ur 
to  him  arc  rithrr  frrhlr 
I  opirs  ol  liis  woiks  or 
till-  proihirtions  ol  Irss 
roni|]rtrnt    hand--. 

Sron's  wo  r  'k  \\  a  ^  in 
tlir  main  lopoL;rapliiral. 
and  thr  drauin,L;s  ol  all 
thr  rarlirr  r,iiti->h  wain- 
colour  paintri'^  wi-rr 
sinnlailv  virws  ol  places 
and   liii  i  I  d  i  iiLts.      The 


No.    II.  —  TREES    AND    IiOCr<S 


BV    ALEXANDER    COZENS 


INDIAN    INK 


LENT    BV    .MR,    A.     P.    OPM 


just  cstablislicd  liis repu- 
tation as  the  best  of  the 
yo linger  ueneration  of 
topoL;rapliiral  draiti>hts- 
niiii.  When  Rookei's 
drawings  and  sketches 
«  rrr  disposed  of,  Turner 
attended  the'  sale  and 
lK)UL;ht  several  batches 
ol  the  (]ldrr  master's 
sketches  from  nature. 
1  lie  drawing  shown  at 
thr  (1  rait  on  Cralleries 
passed  bv  inluiitance 
into  the  possession  of  its 
pri'seiit  owner,  Mr.  {]. 
.\Iallord  W.  Turner,  a 
descendant  of  one  of 
Turner's  uncK:S.  Others 
of  the  drawings  bougjil 
by  Turner  got  by  mis- 
take into  the  possession 
of  the  National  Callery, 
and  si)me  of  them  were 
actually  exhibited  in  the 
old  water-colour  rooms 
at  Trafalgar  Square  as 
earlv  work  s  b\'  Turner 
himself. 


delicate   skill    and   I'uu 

sense  of  (lualitv  of  wash  of  these  men  were  admirably  l!ut  while  most  of  the  drawings  of  the  tO|)Ographical 

sumuiaii/rd  b\-  I'.iul  .Sandby's  drawing  of  O//1' CirvM-,  men   dealt   with   the   sceiierv    ,ind   buildings  of  Great 

(JIamorga/n/ii>t\    William    Pass's    Va'r   Cnicii    Abbey,  llritain  and   Ireland,  a   few   of  the   more  adventurous 

Llangollen,    Mic  liarl    Angelo    Rooker's    Colty    Castle  of  these  draughtsmen  ventured  further  afield.     U'illiam 

(wrongly  described  in  the  catalogue  as  Zi;r.f/e;/ .-^/'/'ff),  I'ass  was  sent  to  (Jreece  by  the   Dilettanti   Society  to 

and  Thomas  Heaine's  T/ie  A^orlh  Porch  and  Steeple  draw  the  ruined  temples  and   liattered  remains,  and 

of  Tlia.xted  Cli'inli,   Essex.      The   most  delightful   of  his   |)upil,    Fr.mcis   Towne,    has    left   us  a   number  of 

these   drawings   Irom   a  purely  artistic  point  of  \-iew —  vividly  coloured  drawings  made  in   Rome.      The  two 

as  distinguished  from  their  antii|uarian   interest  —  was  different    views    of     the    Sonne    of  the    An-eron,    bv 

undoiibtL-dlv  ihe  latter.      I'.ut  a  good  idea  of  the  fresh-  Towne,  shown   at  the  (Irafton  dalleries  (one  of  them 

nrss   of  observation   and    trained   skill    which    Went   to  is    here    reproduced    as    the    lirsl     illustration    to    this 

the    making    of    these   elaborate    pictorial    records   is  article),   mark   the   beginning   <if  that    feeling   lor   the 

lurni-.hrd   by  th.:   p.irtl\'  washed   pen-.md-ink   drawing  elemental  in  nature  which  found  fuller  exjiression  in 

ol    I\ul  of  the  Castle  at  .Ve?i'/'or/'0//- Csf.\  h\   Kooker.  the  poetr\-  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'I'hr  extraordinary  \i\acity  ami  directness  with  which  These  interi'sting  drawings  ar.-  dated  1781.      Another 

w. Iter  colour    is     used     in     this     taseinatmg    drawing,  pioneer    in    the   same    field    was    ,\lex,inder   ("o/.ens,   a 

done  tlirectl)'  from   natun',   form   an   object-lesson   in  natural     son     of     I'eter     the     Orrat     bv    a     nejitford 


artistic   workmanship    which,    it    is  to   be   hoped,    will 
not   be    lost    upon    the    crowd    of   slap-dash    sketchers 


woman.      He   came   to   I'higland   m  174(1,  and  taught 
drawing  at  liton  School,  and  at  b.ith.      His  drawings, 


who  delugr   so   many   ol   the   w.iter-c<ilour  exhibitions  ihiellv    in     monochrome,    firing    ,1     new    graiuleur    ot 


of  the   pres.  Ill  <l,i\. 

This  drawing  ol  Rooker's  is  also  interesting  tor 
another  ri-ason.  It  was  one  of  the  first  works  of  art 
bought  li\'  'I'urnrr,  Rooker  died  in  iSoi,  when 
I'uiner,    who    was    then    twenty  six    years   of  a"e,    had 


spa(  ing  and   depth   of  conception  into  English  water- 
colour  art, 

d'he  <lrawing  of  'frees  and  J'locks  (which  forms  our 
second  illustration)  shows  to  what  .idvantage  he  had 
studied  Claude's  wonderful   studies  Irom  liature,  and 


The  Historical  Collcctioi  of  British   lyatcr-Colonrs 


No.    III. — THE  GOATHERD  SIGNED  AND  DATED    I77.: 

suggests  some  larailiaiity  with  the  art  of  China  and 
Japan.  Alexander  Cozens's  son,  John  Roliert  (Ju/ens, 
was  said  by  Constable  to  have  been  t)ne  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  landsca[)e  i)ainting.  His  work  is 
"all  poetry" — the  poetry  of  the  silent  and  solitary 
places  uf  nature.  Such  drawings  as  The  Goaihcrd, 
and  Lake  Ai/>a/io,  loith  Castel  Gandolfo  (Nos.  iii.  and 
iv.),  show  what  grandeur  of  effect  he  could  produce 
with  his  restricted  palette  and  limpid  washes  of  pure 
Colour.     There   is  an  almost   morbid  sensitiveness  in 


John  r.  i_o/ens.        lent  by  mr.  edward  marsh 


Hl 


died    insane    at    a   comparative!)' 


his   handling 
early   age. 

Turner  and  Girtin,  when  they  were  very  young, 
both  made  Co|)ies  of  John  Co/.ens's  drawings  at  the 
house  (if  l)r.  Monro,  the  physician  at  Bedlam,  who 
carefull)-  tended  Co/ens  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Cirtin,  in  particular,  must  have  made  hundre<ls  of 
co|)ies  of  Cozens's  designs,  and  the  influence  of 
Cozens's  feeling  for  space  and  air  is  (dns])icuoiis  in 
Girtin's  superb  drawing  oi FlynliiiiDioii.     This  rlivtlimic 


No.    IV. — LAKE    ALBANO,   with    CASTEL    GANDOLFO  l;V    JOHN    R.  COZENS  LENT    BY    MR.  THOMAS    GIKTIf 

IS 


No.    \'. — STEPPING-STONhS    ON    THE    WHARI-E,    ABOVE    BOLTON 
LENT    HV    MK.    THOMAS    l.IRTIN 


BV    THOMAS    (.IRTIN 


No.    VI.— VIFU 


BV    THOMAS    GIRIIN  LENT    BY    MR.    THOMAS   GIRTIN 


i6 


The  Historical  Collection  of  British   II  afer-Colours 


and  nublc  design  is  one  of  the  most  consumnuitc  und 
perfect  of  Oirtin's  works.  ISut  how  magnificently 
robust  and  sane  are  all  the  other  works  from  his  hand 
which  have  been  included  in  the  Walpole  Society's 
Exhibition  —  Carnarvon  Castle,  Step  ping-Stones  on 
the  U'harfe  above  Bolton,  View  of  Oiise  Bridge,  York, 
anil  the  interesting  Tattershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 
What  splendid  vitality  there  is  in  his  touch,  what 
vigour  of  conception  and  fine  reverence  lor  the 
limitations  of  the  water-colour  medium.  All  these 
masterpieces  belong  to  a  descendant  and  namesake 
of  the  artist,   Mr.  Thomas  Girtin,  with  the  exception 


of  the  Tattershall  Castle,  whi(  li  was  generously  kiU 
by  the  Cicnerniirs  of  the  Manchester  Whitworth 
Institute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Walpole 
Societv  will  lie  able  to  give  us  some  day  an  cxhilii- 
tion  entirely  devoted  to  (iirtin's  work.  Su<  h  a 
truly  great  artist  ought  to  be  better  known  and  more 
widely  appreciated  in  his  own  country  than  he  is  at 
present. 

I  must  reserve  for  a  second  article  my  i  ouiments 
on  the  drawings  by  Blake  and  Rowlandson.  and  the 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  selection  of  Turner's 
early  works. 


No.     Vll, TATTERSHALL    CASTLE,     LINCOLNSHIKE  EV     THOMAS    ^IRTIN 

LENT     BY     THE     GOVERNORS     OT     THE     MANCHESTER     WHITWORTH      INSTITUTE 


The  Janssen,  or  Somerset,  Portrait  of  ShaKespeare 

The  More  Important  Copies.  Part  II.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A. 

Till      ■■C.AkKUK    '    OK     "   .MaKs|,1,\  "    JAN->IN.  .  om|  KlllK  .11  Ici    ll.        C.anirk     -uvc    iH.th    pictUPS    t(i    his 

It  iMii  haiillv  hr  Slid  tlial  llirapplicalioiidl  Ihc         Irimd    l!artlrnia)i,    wlm  ,uavr  tlimi   tu   his  liicn.l    Mr. 
lillr  ol  •' (iaiTK  Is  ■■  lo  a  purlrait   rdiivrys  iiiiirh  specific  Rawycr,    from    whom   they    passed    lo    die    tamilv    ot 

distinction  ol  nomenditmv,  for  several  of  the  Sliake-  the  present  owner.  .Mrs.  Marsden."  In  the  upper 
sp,arelikeness,-s— notaf.lv  llie  fiehnount  Hall  portrait,  leftdian.l  corner  is  the  inscription:  .V.  46,  1610— 
as  we  h.ivc  seen  haw  heeii  endowed  with  this  same  entirely  invisible  in  the  photo,u;raph  ;  and  indeed  the 
-lamoiirol  the  i;re,it  actor's  name  and  ownership,    'fhat  "  .-E  ■'  is  not   to  be  seen  in  the  picture,  for  the   tranie 

n.niie.  naturallv  enou;.;h,  is.  in  the  opinion  of  many  a  covers  the  spot  whe-re  it  should  be,  as  well  as  the  first 
de.iler.  . I  con\eni.-nt  ascription,  and    to    111, my  minds  a  fiL^ure   ol    the   dale. 

convincing;  .iffili.itioii.       fhis   portr.iit,  however,  is   not  There    i-s,    of   course,    nothin-    improbable    in    the 

without  int. Mcst,  and  on  bein-  sent  on  February  Toth,  story.  Contributory  evidence,  if  such  it  may  be 
I, S()7.  by  the  late  Mrs.  .Marsden,  to  the  Str.itfonl]v\hi-  considered,  is  forthcoming  from  the  fict  th.it  Beii- 
bition  during  th--  Shakespeare  festival— that  owed  its         jamin,    the    son    of    Michael   Vandergucht,    did   paint 

( larrick  ;  inde-ed  ,  he 
painted  him  twice,  ,ind 
exhibited  both  pictures 
at  the  Roy.il  Academy — 
the  first  time  in  1776 
(No.  309)  under  the  title 
■•The  stew.ird  of  the 
Stratforil  jubilee  :  ditto" 
[i.e.  '■  three  -(|U.irters  "|, 
and  the  second  in  1  771), 
the  vear  of  the:  actor's 
death  (No.  ;,;,4),  "  .\ 
lle;i<l  .if  the  Lite  .Mr. 
(lairii'k,  being  the  last 
picture  he  sat  for." 
rh,it  pilture,  be:iring  a 
s  i  111  i  1.1  r  description,  is 
now  .It  the  Carrick 
('lull,  .iiid,  m, iking  ,ill 
aliow.in.'es  for  its  un 
finished  state,  we  m.iv 
consider  it  perh.ips 
til.;  \iry  worst  thing 
th.it  r\ry  .am.-  Ironi 
th;it  nitber  accomplished 


inc./ption  .111.1  the  .hiii 
p.irt  ol  its  su.-i-ess  to  th.- 
file  Mr.  C.  !•:.  f'low.'r-- 
it  :ittra.l.-d  .1  goo.l  deal 
of  .itteiuion.  ll  is  on  a 
liuu.is  m.-.isurinL;  2O4  in. 
b\  I  -.',  111.,  sight  si/.'  ; 
th.-  ian\:is  ;ipp.irentl\' 
m.-.isur.s  jj  m.  bv  18.', 
in.,  but  as  It  is  seaf-.l 
up  with  Its  frami-  in  a 
gla/e.l  box.  :ic.nrat.- 
m.asur.Tneiit  is  impos- 
sibl--.  In  th.-  .iitiiUigu.- 
.ip|i.-:ir.-d  till.-  lollowing 
statement  :  '•  1  l.ivi.l 
( '..irrii'k  onii-  own.-.l  thi^ 
pilture,  uhii  h  r.siuibli  s 
'  Th.e  jans.-n  '  portrait. 
He  .•onsid.-r,-,l  It  to  b,- 
an  oriL;in:il  llk.-n^■s^,  :ind 
w;is  so  w.-ll  ple:is.-,l 
with  it  th.it  h.-  h:iil  his 
own  portiviit  p.i  i  n  t  ..-d 
bv  \',i  iiib-r-' ucht  .IS  :i 


THI-.    *■  tiARKH:K  "    OR    ".MARSDEN         JANSSEN 


The  Jaiisscii,  or  Soiiicysef,  Portrait  of  Slia/cespeare 


painter.  ■'      Mr.  iMarsdcn'^  "Carrirk"  i.s  clearly  a  third 
portrait    of     the    actor    liy    \'an(k-rL;ui'lit,    and    is    full 

ut^    lilr. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  if  the  aivount  is  to  be 
credited,  the  iVIarsden  portrait  was  ahead)  a  fairly  old 
picture  when  C.arrick  owned  it.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  work,  liowever — i'runi  its  handling,  colour,  and 
condition — I  jiidiic  it  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Statmton.  which  it  does  not  equal  in  i|uality,  although 
it  is  likely  enough  from  the  same  hand.  Now,  it  is 
extremely  strange  that  all  these  copies  were  made  trom 
a  picture  which  had  become  celebrated,  or  at  least 
notorious,  through  Earloiivs  engraviiig  of  it,  and  which 
was  the  subject  of  acrimonious  public  discussion,  and 
yet  that  none  of  the  .Shakespearean  experts  or  students 
had  ever  seen  the  original  or  any  of  the  copies,  and 
that  nu  word  should  have  transpired  from  the  copyist 
or  cojiyists,  or  from  the  respective  owners  of  the  copies 
to  satisfy  curiositv  as  to  the  original,  to  elucidate  the 
problem,  or  to  dis|)el  the  mystery  that  surrounded  it. 
And  still  stranger  is  it  that,  while  all  the  full-size  copies 
naturally  omitted  the  words  "  Ut  Magus"  (w-hich  wei-e 
not  on  the  I'.ulstroile  panel,  but  figured  only  on  the 
first  puljlished  |irint  from  it),  they  all,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  till-  late  Mrs.  iMarsden's,  omitted  the  age 
and  date  insiribed  upon  it.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  <'annot  lighth'  be  passed  over,  for  an  inscription 
is  not  onlv  an  integral  part  of  a  picture,  it  is  a  piece 
of  e\ideiice  of  the  highest  importance,  alike  intrinsic, 
personal,  and  historical.  Why,  I  may  ask  again,  in  the 
Buckston,  the  Croker,  ami  the  .Stamiton  portraits  is  the 
inscri[)tion  absent  ?  1  )oes  it  mean  that  this  testimony, 
bearing  silent  but  loiuincmg  witness  of  [leculiar 
significance,  had  really  no  interest  for  the  copyists,  or 
was  deliberately  suppressed?  If  so,  why  ?  Or  does 
it  implv  that  the  numerals  on  wIik  h  we  rely  in  so  great 
a  measure  to  connect  the  ])i(  ture  with  the  poet  were 
actually  not  upon  it  when  the  copies  were  made  from 
it?  The  fact  that  they  do  a])pear  in  this  "  ( '.arrick 
Janssen  "  may  lie  held  to  pro\e  th.it  this  copy  was 
made  after  the  original  had  ])assed  into  the  hands  of 
"the  ingenious  Mr.  b^nnens."  During  1909  the 
"  Marsden  Janssen,"  ha\  ing  passed  by  inheritance  to 
Mr.  Cieorge  W.  Marsden,  was  lent  by  him  to  the 
.South  London  Art  (jailer)',  along  with  the  portrait  of 
( 'larrick,  a  rather  well-painteil  pictun,',  in  which  the 
actor  is  shown  turned  to  the  left. 

In  the  "  Marsden  Shakespeare  "  we  sec  a  greater  firm- 
ness of  handling  than  in  most  of  the  other  copies,  and  a 
vigour  in  which  the  sweetness  of  the  original  is  in  .1  great 


measure  lost.  It  has  the  certaint)'  which  wc  find  in  the 
wiirk  of  a  practised  antl  self-reliant  cop)ist.  The  left 
eye  is  turned  more  into  the  corner,  and  the  left  e)ebrow 
is  far  more  fly-away  and  Me[)histophelian  than  there 
is  any  authority  lor.  The  nose,  .strengthened  with  a 
dark  outline,  has  much  of  the  aquiline  tendency  which 
we  miss  in  the  Buckston,  Staunton,  and  Belib  copies, 
and  so  approaches  nearer  to  the  original.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  flesh  is  fair  and  very  smooth,  with  the 
hair-cracks  commonly  seen  in  smooth  painting,  and 
lh('  shadows  in  it  are  greenish  in  tone,  indicati\'e  of 
the  ground  or  monotone  "  laying-in  "  with  which  the 
head  was  st.irted.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  lace 
does  not  display  the  blotchiness  which  unai count- 
ably  appears  in  the  photograjih.  The  hair  is  black, 
and  the  mass  better  defined  than  in  the  other  portraits, 
and  the  gold  embroidery  is  supporti'd  by  a  golden 
figured  pattern  on  the  doublet. 

Mrs.  Bi':iiii's  J.\nsskn. 
01  the  picture  owned  b)'  Mrs.  Bebl),  of  Ridgeway 
Park  House,  Bristol,  little  need  lie  said,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if,  judgc-d  by  appearances,  it  is  more  than 
eighty  years  old  or  so.  I  first  knew  of  it  through  it 
h.iving  been  exhibited  at  the  Shakes]ieare  Memorial, 
and  the  owner  was  good  enough  to  send  it  to  me,  at 
my  request,  for  examination.  It  seems  to  have  no 
known  history  beyond  the  bald  lai  t  of  its  having  been 
in  Mrs.  Belib's  family  lor  some  time.  It  measures 
J4  in.  by  20  in.,  and  it  has  neither  the  "  Ut  Magus" 
scroll  nor  the  inscription,  and  from  the  t)pe  ot  the 
face  and  the  drawing  of  it,  I  hax.;  no  hi.'sitation 
in  expressing  my  belief  that  it  was  done  from  two 
engravings.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  based  upon  Coope-r's 
iiiez-.otiut  (as  is  proved  by  the  general  character- 
istics), modified  by  reference  to  the  ]irint  liy  .Martm 
Droeshout  (in  the  first  folio) — as  is  proved  by  the 
e)'ebrows,  the  flow^  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of 
the  ear,  and  the  brushed  Uj)  moustac-he  ;  the  last  a 
peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  none  of  the  other 
copies.  The  picture,  therefore,  becomes  a  com- 
promise lietweeii  the  Janssen  and  the  Droeshout, 
with  a  good  ileal  more  of  the  former.  I  It  is  poorly 
and  smoothly  painted  ,ind  ill-drawn  throughout,  the 
eyes  and  nose  especially  having  given  the  painter  an 
unconscionable  deal  of  trouble,  with  results  that  must 
have  been  extremely  disappointing  even  to  him. 
The  nose,  about  the  tip  of  it,  has  been  "fudged," 
and  below  it  there  has  been  iTude  re-touching, 
painting  out  a  portion  of  the   moust.iche,  whiiii   now. 


■  A  f.^r  belter  portrait  by  Vandergucht,  .t  full-si/.e  i^astel 
free  copy,  or  version,  of  the  Chandos  Shakespeare,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Loiil    Howe. 


t  It  therefore  appears  to  be  the  original  idea  of  the  mezzotint 
frontispiece  to  John  B.  Marsh's  Reference  Shakespeare,  published 
l)y  Barrett  in  1S79. 


The    Coiuioissciir 


tare   iViini    thr   to|)  of  tin: 
lui^'lTail    to    ihr    point    ol" 
till-   hr.inl   i^  ahoiit   llirrc 
iiirhrs.     Thr  "  Ul  Magus" 
siroll  is'iiicn.-ly  oiitliiicil. 
It  Is  \iT\'  jiiicih  painted, 
\v\-\    tullv   nuHlcllid.   and 
rirhlv  i-oloun-d,  Imt  is  loo 
rrnplialir  in  ihc  sliadows. 
Till'   larjic,  full  eyes  look 
o\rr  tin,-  spectator's  rit;ht 
^hoiildi  r  :  th.'  lips  are  full 
and   scn-.iial  ;    the   cheeks 
are  hollow,  like   the   right 
temple,    whiTi-  a   daiiiag<' 
has  been  repaired  ;  <ither- 
wise,    with    \\v    exception 
ol   the    re-toiiching   of  the 
right    shoulder    "  wing  " 
and  part   of  the  dress  on 
that  side,  till'  painting   is 
pure    enough.      It    is   a 
i.ilui    and     distinguished- 
looking  lace,  conveying  a 
sense    of    ]iower.      The 
photograph     does     justice 
neither   to    it    nor   tc)   the 
pa  int  ing   gi-nerall_\'.   and 
translat^'s    a    dark    back- 
ground  into  a  fairly  light   one.      The  <loul)let  is  black, 
shaded  with   olive   green,  with   a   broad   braided   pleat 
down   the   front,   decorated   with   eleven   buttons,   and 
gives   no    suggestion    of   the   figiu'ing    in    the    original. 
Mr.  .Andrews  lia/anls   that   this   might   be    the   ■■s.id" 
dress  of  "  subfuscan  hue  "  enjoined  bv  Philip  and  .M.uy 
for  gentlemen   of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to   whom   white 
douljlets  aii<l  \el\i't  were  forbidden.       lUU  as  ihi'  same 
It  nle.l^lu■l■s  7;  inches  bv  b\'l  inches.  ,ind  is  painted  sum|jtuary  enactments  ini-ludi'<l  also  in  the  prohiljition  a 

on   the   ba(  k    of  a    worm-eaten    jiieie   of  ancient    oak  fortnight's  or  three  weeks' be.u'd  and  hair  long  or  curled, 

p.m-  1.  whicli  ap|iiars  to  ha\e  been  part  of  the  door  k^\         and  as  the   hair  and   be'ard   in  this  picture,  acinnling 
a  c.ililn.i,  or  perhaps,  but  less  likelv.  of  wall-panelling.  to  our  modern  ideas  at  least.  ,ire  lairlv  long,  the  appli- 

Juilning   Iroiu    the   hue  and   texture   of  the   wood  and  cation  is  not  wholU' justified.*    Th..- owner  has  tiiought 

tile   ih.naiter   ol    the    worm-holes,    1     cannot    l)elie\i_-  that  lioadeii,  in  speaking  of  the  (..'roker  laiissen  as  ",111 

thai     the    .ig,'    <if    the    |iictiiri'    corresponds    with    thi-  oxal  within  a  square,"  intended  to  s,i\   ■•  ,1  circle  w  ithin 

d.ili'   niserilh'd  on    il.      The   letters  and   hi^ures  of  this         a   square."  and   that   this   mav   be   tin-  original    of  the 
in^cription,  uhi' h  aie   r.ilher   ])lavhil   in   ch.n'ai  tea',  are  lost    portrait.       As   to   tliis  .irgument.iti\  e  assumption 

clearl\'  ol  a  later  date  than  the   picture,  and  ha\e  been  of  error,  I   do  not  think  il  c-,in  be  sustain. -d  an\-  more 

copied    skei(  hil\'    in    red     pigment    (which,    howe-ver,  than   the   implied  agi;  of  th--  picture,  which  .ip])i'ars  to 

doe>    not    tell    iie.irK-   so    stronglv  as   app-Mrs    in    th..-  me  to   date   from   not    e-.irlier    than    the    beginning    of 

photogiMph)    in     i'uit.ition    of    the    b^arlom    and    the  the    nineteenth    centur)'    or    thereabouts.      Mori;o\er, 

Coop.r  me//otiiils  ;    but   ther..'   has  l)e-en   no  attempt         the    lumiiiness    of    the    forms,    the    freedom    of    the 

to  adheri'    to    shape    or    lorm.       The    portrait    is   in   a  -  -  — 

circle   (r;    mche.    m    diam.te,-,    withm   ,1    -  surn.un.l"  "   As  is  ref.ned  to  in  IhiijaajeV  0.v-»7/;,-v  >.-^^^^ 

eililion,    16S0,    nnn    lately    in    Iinn    0/    Court,    l)V    .Mr.    Cecil 
representing  roughly-,  tit  masonry.     Th.'  length  of  the  Ik-.i.Ilam,  M..\.  (Lon.lon,  1909),  p.  21. 


ill  tlv  corns.'  of  years, 
shows  through.  Th.-  head 
is  lull  life-si/.-  ;  th.-  hair, 
moust.icli.-,  anil  b.ard  are 
iA  a  brown  th.il  shows 
tliat  till-  painter  never 
had  acci-ss  to  ill.-  original, 
nor  to  th.-  Iliukslon  and 
Staunton  copi.-s.  Th.- 
eVi-s,  too.  ar.-  ol  a  similar 
colour,  not  bla(  k  or  \ery 
ii._-arl\-  black  as  in  the 
others.  Theki.e.ollar  i. 
ha-.til\  toil.  Ii.-d  in,  and  th.- 
hlack  ilr.-ss,  with  its  gr.-\- 
llUtton■^  .ind  trimmings,  c- 
no  b.-lt.-r  don.-  th.in  tlr- 
n.-sl  of  th.-  pHlur.-.  Anil. 
,is  ma\'  bi-  si-i-n  111  tic 
illusl  r.ition.  th.-n-  is  a 
crack  or  cr.-ase  along  tli.- 
lefl  inn.-r  .-.Ig.-  ol  th.- 
.irdinarv   slr.-t<ii.-r. 

M  u.  .\\hui-:w  ^'.^  j.\NssI':n. 
In  ill.-  \e:n  187(1  .Mr. 
James  X.  .\nilr.-us  pur- 
cli.is.-d  at  Ih.-  auction 
.sal.-  "ol  ,111  old  colon. -I 
at  King-.to«n.  CO.  I  )ublin,  whose  name  I  forget,"  as  he 
inloriii.-d  mi-.  .1  small  portr.nt  of  Shak.-sp.-ar.-  more 
or  l.-ss  of  the  Jaiisseii  t\|i.-.  It  had  th.-  app.-ar<ince 
ol  consiili-ralili-  .ig..-,  and  was  covered  with  wrinkled 
\arnish,  which  h.is  been  duly  remov.-d.  W'h.lt  tliL- 
pictm.-  fi.is  lost  in  .uiti.|iiit\-  it  has  g,iin.-d  in  fr..-shn.-ss 
and  lirilliani\.  suff.-ring,  howe\er,  not  a  littl.-  from 
till-   el,issin,-ss  III    th.-   nx-\\   \arnish. 


THE     BEBB     JANSbEN 

In  //„■/,..>.-, .,.,/,.«  ,v   Mii.  InM:     /-,.»«,/,,/,.;;  K.yWrl  CM/,,r\<  m.  ,-■ 
,»«,/,.«  //(,-  lh;.,i/,.n,l  ,-/(i-/-,i.-///i— ,-i/,-, /«//r  III   ri-spcct  /,>  ;■//,-  cvch 
ami  inmislaclic.       On  caiiviis'.  ?i  in.  I'V  =0  //,. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    LADY 

BY    THE    REV.     M.    \V.    PETERS,     R.A. 


The  /aiisscii,  or  Souierscf,   Poyfraif  of  Shakespeare 


handling,  to  say  nothing 
of  tlie  fuhiess  and  length 
of  the  beard  and  the 
shape  of  the  eyes,  pre- 
chide  the  idea  of  direct 
copying  of  any  kind, 
and  lead  me  to  the 
coniiusion  that  we  have 
here  a  skilfully  ])ainted 
Shakespeare,  done  after 
the  mezzotint  by  Cooper, 
by  M\  artist  who  has 
mistaken  the  shadow  of 
the  beard  for  the  beard 
itself,  and  so  has  mis- 
represented i  t  s  f  o  r  ni . 
'I'he  picture  is  in  a  fmely- 
carved  siroU  frame  with 
■■  living  members." 

The   Fowler  Jaxssen 
]  )ka\vinc.. 

(!) f  the  re m a i n i n g 
Janssen  portraits,  a  few- 
should  be  mentioned 
ht.re.  The  first  is  "  A 
Drawing  of  Shakespear.  From  an  original  picture  by 
lanson,"  which  was  made  by  William  Fowler  and  sent 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artists  in  1 7S2 
(No.  132).  The  importance  of  this  drawing  lies  in  its 
being  the  first  evidence  we  have  of  the  Janssen  ]JOrtrait 
after  .\fr.  Jennens"s  death,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
it  was  a  study  for  one  of  the  copies  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  Flack  Janssen. 

The  "Janssen"  portrait  lent  liy  Mr.  Flack  tu  the 
exhibition  of  Shakespeare  ]jor- 
traits  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  connection 
with  the  festival  of  1864,  has 
been  held  to  bear  greater  likeness 
to  the  famous  "Death  Mask" 
(belonging  to  Oberst  Ernst 
lie<-ker,  of  Darmstadt)  than  any 
of  the  others.  "  There  is  the 
same  oval  face,"  wrote  Mr.  E.  T. 
Craig,  who  examined  it  closely, 
".md  fair  complexion  in  both, 
the  well-defined  forehead,  and 
verv  prominent,  yet  evenly  arched, 
eyebrows.  The  upper  lip  is 
shorter  than  in  the  mask,  but 
the  moustache  is  separated  in  a 
similar  manner.   They  both  agree 


THE    "ANDKEWS"    JANSSEN 

/     ///.    /»'SSl 

«;>«  .i/Jaiius    r.   Aiutr.lvs.   Ks,/.     A   V, 

ly  full  i-eii'iei-iiis 

r  the  Kuht 

■I'l/c  /aiisstn.     Ill  a  iii\le\agamst  a  iitai 

onyy  backgyoumi. 

II  ,'itk  fail, 

/,  ^i  ill.  by  6j ,1  ill.     1  /■/;,■  pluitogiaph  co 

irsciis  the  -.vholc. 

ail,/  fhis 

1  s/iaiklt-  of  lights  -.rhi.-h  ,!,<  not  appear 

oil  the  pictttie) 

ill  their  phr.iiulogical 
charaiteristics  ;  but  the 
eyes  are  blueish -grey. 
This  srems  to  In-  an 
olijection  against  the 
painting  from  the  lif.'.  if 
the  colours  L;i\en  to  the 
bust  at  Stratforil  are  true 
to  life,  as  they  i)robably 
are,  for  they  were  painted 
under  the  direction  of 
the   poet's  friends."  '•'' 

The  Zetlanii  Janssen. 
The  "Zetland  por- 
trait "  was  preihably  of 
the  Janssen  type,  if  we 
may  judge  b\'  the  few 
descriptions  of  it  extant, 
but  since  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  Stratford  by 
the  late  Countess  of 
Zetland  in  1S64  it  has 
been  destroyed  kiy  the 
fire  which  consumed 
s(i  much  of  the  Zetland 
property.  According  to  Craig,  it  had  "  th-j  same  oval 
face,  arched  evebrow,  and  sand)'  or  light  auburn  hair; 
and  when  the  mask  taken  from  the  face  "  [the  reader 
must  not  take  it  as  tiv  any  means  proved  that  this 
1  leath  Mask  is  really  tin/  mask  of  Shakespeare]  "  was 
placed  near  the  portraits,  it  seemed  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  thi.'   poet — 

'Cumpare  our  faces,  and  be  ju.ige  yourselves.'"! 
(It  might  have  been  quoted  correctly,  "yourself.'  ) 

Mk.  Sidn'ev  I'.ourne's  Janssen 
Copy. 
The  small  version  lielonging  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Bourne  is  fairly  well 
done.  It  is  on  whitish  board, 
8';;  in.  by  7I  in.,  and  imt  less 
than  -\],  in.  thick.  It  bears 
the  date  and  "  A-'.  46  "  on  the 
right.  This  head  is  ralht/r  well 
modelled  .md  painted;  the 
moustache  and  beard  are  turn- 
ing grev  :  the  doublet  is  brown. 


THE    MACKEY    MINIATURE,    JANSSEN    TYPE 

//;  !/ie  possession  of  G.  MaJ:,y,  /.'.(./.,  Biriiiiili^haiii 


*  E.  T.  Craig,  Shukspcre  and  the 
Heritage  of  Geiiitis,  2nd  edition.  Fred 
Pitman  [?  1SS4].  Craig's  writings  on 
Shakespeare  are  haseil  on  the  |ihreno- 
logical  aspect  ol  the  suliject  of  which 
he  treats.  I   lina. 


The    Connoisseur 


wilh  niii.-  wliiti-  Inilliins:  and  thrri'  is  a  siii;,u.slion 
ul  an  ii\al.  or  rtninil'd  corners,  wilhin  which  thi- 
ha<-ki;ronnil  is  i;rccnish  in  lone.  'l'h< 
picture   seems   lo   lia\e   no   liislorx. 

Tni  ■■  Wam'om:  I'dK  i  uait." 
The  Ml  called  ••  W.dpolc  portrait  "  ram. 
lo  the  hannuer  in  igo;.  when  it  wa: 
described  m  tile  sale  calaloi;Ui-  :  ■■Williaii 
Shakespeare.  .A  conteinpv>rarv  poitrait 
on  panel,  mscrihed  aeial  \U  (  idio).  Iron 
the  Strawherrv  ilill  (  ■olleciion.  '  .\s  t, 
its  hisiorw  the  .nietioiieers  could  tell  in< 
nothinu.  nor  did  llv  ouner.  ihev  said 
know  ,in\tliin-  i>l  it.  I'liat  liein-  ,so,  the  conlideiit 
.ittrihulion  ol  the  ]irior  ownership  to  U'alpole 
sa\oured  ol  I■ashlle^>  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
wiiv  tlial  .  inuieiit  dilettante  could  he  suspected  ol 
harbourini;   the   little   |}i(tiirc  in    his  renowned  loll 


THE     SMALL    OVERENI> 

(  OE'V  OF  THE  JANSSEN 

PORTRAIT 


The  truth  of  the  f'rovauuici'  froni  Strawijerry  Ilill 
IS  mercilessly  appraised  liy  the  i  iiiii|iany  present, 
the  linal  hid  realisini;  no  iiion-  than 
_/'i  js..  .It  which  price  it  tell  to  Major 
llellr)     l.\olL 

The  picture,  which  is  ])ractically  a 
miniature.  5  inches  by  4  inches,  is  |)ainted 
on  oak  panel,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
duction ol  sonii-  .nitii|uity.  but  in  work- 
manship it  is  e\lremel>  poor  and 
.irtistically  worthless.  It  is  curious  that  in 
tliis  lanss.n  he. id  the  i-iiorant  scheme  ot 
illumination  of  the  lace  seems  lo  Ix-  copied 
from  the  Droeshout  print,  especially  with 
re>pect  to  the  e\.iL;eerated  crescent  liiiht  tinder  tin: 
right    eve. 

'I'ln-.   Dai.v   rnkiRAiT. 
In  1897  a  small  old  copy  of  the  Bulstrode   Jansscii 
(as  it  has  been  described)  was  submitted  by  Mr.  l''rank 


lion.      .\s  ,1  matter  ol    lact,  tin-   portrait  <lid  nol  figure  Sabin,  the  dealer,  to   the   Sh.ikespeare   .Mi-niorial,  and 

111   ihe   c.iialouiie   of  the   Walpole   sale  .it   .ill,  in   spite  was  afterwards  sold   bv   hiiii   to  the  late  .Mr.  .Augustin 

ol   tlv  in-criplion  on  the  liack  ol  it.       This  insiription  Daly,  who  carried   it  to  Aiiuriea  to  take   its  i)lace  in 

'         '       ■    '■'■  one   of  the   most   magnilH  eiit   an<l  extensi\e  theatrical 

libraries  .uid  collections  e\er  formed  liy  111,111.  That 
collection  was  dispersed  at  Mr.  I  ).ilys  diatli  in 
New  \'ork  by  the  American  .\rt  .\ssociation  in  the 
spring  of  1900  ;  but  what  hecaiiie  ol  this  Shake- 
speare "Janssen"  portrait  1  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  c.italogue  of  his 
death-sale,  unless  it  be  that  citalogued  as  I  .ol  Si  7, 
'•Shakes|iearean  (  oloured  I'ortr.iit,"  which  is  unlikeK. 
I'erhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  the  elfort  of  search,  sa\e 
for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
jileteiiess   of  this   record. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  it  is 
mole  tli.in  probalile  that 
the  picture  spoken  of  wa> 
111  realil)-  the  '■('osway 
/iicclii-ro."  which  bears 
some  slight  resemlilance  to 
the  j.inssen.  This  nun  h- 
disciisseil  "  Zucchi-ro  "  will 
be  dealt  with  on  a  future 
occasion. 


IS  wriileii  on  p.iper  wliii'h  1  t.ike  to  be  about  fift\- 
or  Sixty  ve.irs  old.  .ilthougli  the  orthography  fiears 
witness  to  (■ighteeiith-ceniury  inspiration.  The  lines, 
\\itli  \,iri,ilioiis  du,'  .ippareiitiv  lo  candessness,  are 
those  which  .ippe.ir  below  the  William  Marshall 
\(rsioii  of  ihe  I  Iro.'slumt  eiigraxing.  That  stan/a 
consists  of  si.\  le.irr.uiged  lines  lYoiii  lien  Jonson's 
tribute  to  Shakespeare  111  the  ii>j;,  folio — "To  the 
memoi)  ol  iii\  lielo\ed.  the  .\ulhor  " — the  lines  being 
t.ikeii  in  the  lollouing  onler  :  id,  17,  ,;,  4,  45,  and  4(1, 
with  ih.-  ((iiiplel  thrown  in 
al  till'  end.  d'liis  IS  how 
lhe\'  .ire  ir.iiisenbr'd  b'Tind 
thi^  ••  W.ilpole  portr.iit  '  ; 


cni.wiu-d 
I    of   the 


■This  |H.,tl.lll 

Sll.-lkcs|.r.in 

M.ige, 
Thr  :ippl.iusc-,4uli!;ht,w,imle. 

of  ilic  .At;.-. 
N.H.irc   lieisiir  ».Ts    pniiul  of 

his  dcsiyiis, 
.\n.l  inycl  lo  ui-aie  the  dies- 

in.g  ol  his  liiK's. 
The  I.e.inUNl  will  mnlcss  lii, 

w.irks  wnr  sll.ll 
Th:U   neillic.    M.m   noi    Must- 


,nn  |.i 


h'o,    L-VL-i    li\c    ihv   l.uiie    ihc 

woiM  lo  lell, 
Tliy    like    no    ai;e  couM    evei 

IKlnillel."  I 
Kioin  ihc  W.ilpolrCojIeelioTi, 

Mi.awbeiy  Iw.  ]  Ilill. 


'  Al  .Messrs.  I'uttick  \  Simp- 
iOn's.  .\  mi.\eil  sale  inchuliiig 
•  the  iMoperly  of  the  kite  Col. 
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Allien  L.  Keller,  V.U.,  an.l 
others,  Friday,  Decembei  20lh, 
1907."     Lot  561. 

-f  Compare  Lewis  Theoliald 
(I6SS-I744)  in  The  Don'':, 
/■ci/u-liood :  "None  liut  himself 
ean  he  his  parallel."  Theoliald, 
the  Shakespearean  editor,  pro- 
duced the  play  in  1 727  as  a 
genuine  play  of  Shakespeare's  ; 
lint  it  has  been  suspected  thai 
it  was  from  his  own  pen. 


The  /aiissc'ii,  or  So/neisci.  Portrait  of  Shakespeare 


ThK    OnKRKND     I'dlMRAIl. 

In  the  Tudor  Exhibition.  hiUl  at  the  Xcw  (Jallcry 
in  i8go,  there  appeared  .niiunn  a  Li;roiip  ot  elcxen 
pictures  and  miniatures  one  which  was  k-nt  by  C ;.  H. 
Overend,  Esq.,  catalogued  thus:  "  ;,i),V' .  William 
Shakspeare  (i564-!6i6).  Small  bust  tu  left,  lilaek 
coat,  white  rulT:  inscribed  .1*',']'.  4(1,  lOio.  I'.mel 
5|x4i  in.'"  Mr.  G.  H.  Overend  was  a  clerk  at  tlie 
Public  Record  Office,  and  was  an  active  member  ot 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  to  whose  transactions 
in  iSyg  he  contributed  an  interesting  and  valuable 
l)aper '  on  "  The  1  )ispute  between  George  Mailer, 
(;ia/ier,  and  Trainer  of  Players  to  Henry  \TII..  and 
Thomas  .Vrthur,  Tailor,  his  Pupil  —  15:^8-1529'  — 
reciting  from  among  some  uninde.xed  records  ot  the 
Court  of  Chancery  a  quaintly-worded  and  quaintly- 
motived  billaddressed  toCardinalWolseyas Chancellor. 

This  little  portrait  descended  to  Mr.  Overend's 
executor,  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock,  his  colleague  in  tlie 
Public  Record  Office,  now  retired,  and  by  his  courtesy 
I  have  examined  it.  Its  true  measurement  is  6  in.  by 
4i  in.,  and  it  is  painted  on  co|)])er.  The  top  of  thi- 
head,  a  copy  of  the  Janssen,  touches  the  frame  :  the 
lace  collar  has  the  appearance  of  a  ruff — a  unii|ue 
feature  in  a  portrait  of  the  Janssen  type  ;  the  tloublet 
is  embroidered  in  red,  coarsely  done,  and  strong  red 
touches  are  supjjosed  to  give  life  to  the  ear  and  lips. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  exceedingly  poor,  the  painting 
being  both  ignorant  and  rough.  It  is.  however,  of  a 
respectable  age,  dating,  in  all  proixdjility,  from  th'- 
last  ipiarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


THK    M.VCKl'.Y    -'J.iNSSEN"    MlNl.\TURE. 

A  very  charming  miniature,  based,  I  believe,  on  the 
Janssen  Shakespeare,  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
(ieorge  Mackey,  of  New  Street,  Pirmingham.  It  is 
not  by  the  hand  of  a  master;  the  (haughtsmanship 
and  modelling,  as  well  as  the  handling,  are  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  fme  work — it  is  tentative  and  timid 
in  touch,  the  head  lacks  construction,  and  the  lace 
standing  collar  is  summarily  dealt  with.  And  )et, 
with  all  its  defects,  the  miniature  [xissesses  luiusual 
charm,  for  alike  in  colour  and  in  cjuality  it  is  sym- 
pathetic and  tender,  and  obviously  the  work  of  an 
artist — an  artist,  that  is  to  say,  in  feeling  if  not  in 
practised  and  accomplished  craftsmanship.  The  oval 
measures  2 ^Vr  if-  by  2  ^  in.,  and  is  painted  on  parch- 
ment so  delicate  that  it  almost  appears  like  chicken- 
skin,  such  as  that  which  Hilliard  sometimes  used. 
It  is  unfortunately  in  rather  poor  condition,  the  result 


of  having  been  crum[)led  and  rubbed  through  getting 
loose  in  its  mount.  In  the  colouring  of  the  face  it  fol- 
lows the  Janssen  jiictiire,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  meant 
for  Shakespeare.  As  to  its  degree  of  antiquity,  expert 
opinion  is  divided  ;  but  the  miniature,  as  a  rendering, 
whether  contemporary  or  not,  fif  a  well-known  original, 
is  certainly  not  a  ''fake."'  My  own  imjjression  is  that, 
although  of  respectable  age,  it  dates  from  a  pericjil 
considerably  i)Osterior  to  the  jiicture. 

Hearing  of  the  miniature  in  the  autumn  ot  lyoO, 
I  obtained  Mr.  Mac;key's  courteous  permission  to 
examine  and  have  it  photographed  at  the  place  ot 
business  of  Mr.  Voynich,  the  erudite  dealer  in  old 
books,  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  ;  it  was  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  \'ovnich,  who  valued  it  at  ,£'80.  Mr.  Mackey 
had  acquired  it  nearly  twenty  years  before,  having 
purchased  it  in  1887  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bulloch,  at 
his  residence  at  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham.  No 
history  of  any  important  kind  seems  to  attach  to  it, 
yet  it  has  not  passed  without  notice.  Mr.  Alexander 
Cargill,  of  Lillyville,  Perry  Road,  Edinburgh,  and 
others,  have  written  of  the  miniature,  and  fur  a  con- 
siderable time  it  was  shown  at  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  in  Stratford. 


Thk  Gi.lx  MiNi.vTtkK. 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  "A  Collection  of  Old  China 
and  Works  of  .Xrt  "  dispersed  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's 
on  December  5th,  U)04,  the  lot  No.  76  received  the 
distinction  of  capitals  :  "  Sh.\klm'f..u-;k.  A  (_"onteni- 
[)orary  Miniature  in  Oils  on  (/anvas  of  William 
Shakespeare.  J-'  ■,  A  most  interesting  item."  This 
recommendation  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  John 
(den,  i  who  bid  up  to  five  and  a  half  guineas  for  it  aiid 
secured  it  at  that  price.  He  now  asks  fifty  guineas 
t'or  it,  for,  as  he  truly  says — being  convinced  ot 
its  genuineness — "  it"s  worth  that  or  nothing. ' 

Its  brief  history,  as  diligently  traced  out  by  the 
owner,  is  as  follows.  It  was  sent  to  tin/  sale-room  by 
a  Mr.  Jackson,  of  4,  Russell  Street,  .Middlesbrough, 
who  purchaseil  it  from  a  .Mr.  Moots,  a  travelling 
dealer,  w-ho  in  Iiis  turn  had  it  in  July,  11^05,  Irom  .1 
Mr.  Clegg,  of  g;,  and  95,  Oakfield  Road,  Liverpool. 
The  last-named  had  bought  it  from  a  .\Ir.  Thomas 
Disley  along  with  some  furniture  (the  said  Clegg 
being  a  furniture  dealer  and  broker).  Clegg  tried 
to  follow  up  Mr.  Disley  in  order  to  obtain  further 
details  of  the  nnniature's  history  fur  .Mr.  Glen,  liut 
foimd  that  he  had  changed  his  address  several  times, 
so  that  the  clue   was   lost.      Thus,   although   we   h.ive 


Part  III.,  1.^77-9,  re.id  on  Friday,  October  17th,  1879. 


t  A    reputable    deale 
Berkeley  Square,   W. 


pictures,   elc. , 


77/6'    Connoisseur 


Ivrr  fi\i'  succ-cshivr  <iwivr>hi])s.  \\\r\  vuwx  l>iU  a  m-iv 
brii-r  pcricid,  and  llir  ■■liistoiA  '  rmnUs  lor  nolhiiiL; 
ill    ihr   -■viil.-nllv    loiiu    111'-    uf   ih.-    Iitllc    |iicuiP-. 

'\'\\r  ininialuri-,  a-,  will  !).■  sr,.-n,  i^  nl  tli.-  jan-M'n 
!y|h',  ami  not  unlike  llu-  ^liapr  uf  the  lira<l  an<l  •  asl  ul 
fi-auircs  in  ihc  Aslilicnirni'  |»inrait.  It  iN  llv  wmk  ol  a 
fiUh-raU-  jiaintLT — a|i|iari  iilK  cuir  ul  th.'  jinirn.v mrii 
•■  lart-iiiaki-rs,"  wliu^'  Irad''  il  was  to  lra\rl  aliniil 
l'.ni;laiul  painlinj;  ]MiilraiN  Inr  Imt  a  s(iri\  and  a 
nii'a^rr  niu-rdon.  Il  is  prdlialily  a  i;i-nuin''  uld  piri'- 
whirh  was  n-L;ardi-d  willi  sonir  sort  of  i.spci  i  tor 
its  hoin-siv  iiv  \\v  Diivctor  of  Ui'-  National  I'urtr.iit 
(lallriy.  Thi-  li,i;iiri-  w.-ais  a  wid.-  lollar  or  lallin.u 
hand  (it  is  too  indistinri  to  \tr  drscriK'-d  witli 
(>Ttainl\').  lailiiiL;  into  a  donlilrt  with  Imttons  down 
tlv  Iront.  Till-  poiitiiii;  lips  arr  lull  and  n-d,  thr 
uhnith  widr,  tlir  lips  sliL;lul\-  parti-d,  th.-  Iiair  ilark 
l)rown.  and    thr   nunistac  lie   dark   almost    to    M.k  k. 

It  is  an  o\"al.  _^  in.  1j\'  j^  in.,  paintfd  i>ii  cunas  and 
kept  111  .1  little  old  lio\  roviTed  in  redeam.is;  and 
witliin  is  a  paper  alioul  a  <-.'nturv  old,  inserihcd  : 
■■  .\iiti'|Ui'  .Mini.iliire  in  oil  ol  ."^li.ike^p.-arc;  (ilie  oldest 
known)  miniature."  The  liiiine-p.!|ier  of  the  lio\,  it 
m.i\-  he  added  lor  what  it  is  worth,  is  a  piece  oldilaek- 
lelter  printin;4.  The  paint  is  mueh  ei.n  ked,  and.  as 
I  h,i\e'  s.iid,  the  workmanship  is  poor;  hut  th-re-  is 
little  doiiht  that  we  ha\e  here  a  miniature  ol  nithL-r 
e.irly  date  or  else  .1  "lake"  exhibiting  exi  e])tional 
skill. 

In  spite  of  the  popul.iritv  of  the  j.insseii  portrait, 
there-  is  hut  a  single  ex.nnph-  of  its  use  in  the  medallii' 
represent. itioiis  oT  Shakespeare.  There  are  many 
liased  on  the  (  'liandos  portrait,  sever.d  on  the  .Stratford 


hiist  in  llolv  Irinit)  ( 'Ininh,  a  h-w  on  the-  1  )roeshout 
en^nxiim.  ami  re]irodu(  tions,  loo,  of  other  of  tile 
portraits  ;  hut  of  the  lansseii  there  is  onlv  one,  and 
th.il  of  i|nite  recent  execution  (kjoS).  It  is  by  a  die- 
sinker  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  .Moore,  of  liiriningliam, 
medallists,  and  is  in  bron/e-,  issued  in  two  si/.es  — 
-•  inches  in  diametir,  and  i  inch.  ( )n  the  oljxerse  is  a 
free  translation  ol  the  janssen  portrait,  which  is  almost 
siiridunded  b\  a  trailing  oak  branch,  bearing,  as  fruit, 
the  he.ids  of  M,Mreadv,  I'helps,  and  Irving— f.iir. 
recogni/.ibli-  portraits,  with  their  names  impressed  on 
the  bran.  h.  On  the  fuTI,  to  the  leff,  ••  i5()4  i()if)." 
,ind  on  the  ,Xi-ri;ii,\  i<n  a  scroll  tablet,  "  Shakspere." 
(  )ii  the  reverse,  too  pictorial  for  really  good  medallic 
wiiik,  is  ,m  e\teiisi\,-  \i.-w  of  Strathird,  with  the  ri\er 
.iiid  the  eluireh.  .mil  on  a  scroll  on  the  i:\fri;ue.  ■"  llie 
.\\oii.- 

Il.lore  lea\iiig  the  subject  of  Janssen.  1  would 
remind  the  reader  that  i-ertain  of  the  Shakespeare 
|>ortraits  are  .ittribiited  to  that  artist  bv  dilTereiit 
writers,  and  more  b\'  their  owners,  without  the 
slighti.'st  autiiovity  or  prob.diility.  ( 'hief  .uiiong  these 
are  the  Chandos  and  the  .\shboiirne  portraits.  Con- 
sideration of  this  point  must  be  reser\ed  until  these 
pictures  are  dealt  with.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Ashbourne  portr.iit  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Janssen,  as  does  ,ilso  the  portrait  once  in  the  possession 
of  (  "oswav  and  copied  in  miniature  liy  .Miss  (  harlotte 
bmes — about  the-  ve.ir  iS;o — the  pic-tiire  traditionally 
attributed  to  /ticchero  alreatly  alluiled  to.  I'.ut  this 
studv  of  the  Janssen  has  here  l>ee-n  carried  lar 
enough  :  the  next  paper  will  deal  with  portraits  of 
mort-    livelv    interest. 


Till-;     ONLY     J  .\NSSEN-TVPr:     MEDAI-     Ol'     SI1.\KKSI>EAR  E 
/.>  ,I/,.v-o.,.    .t/,,.„,.  .•/  Bii„ii,!-^han:.        I^yigncd  i-y   I .    A.   /'. 


LACE  ,  .  .  AKD 
NEEDLEWORK  . 


The  Collection  of  Monsieur  G.  Seligman        By  Ronald  Clowes 


In-  the  dreary  ages  of  medix-valism,  when  the 
shadow  <if  the  sword  lay  over  the  lands,  and  learning 
and  culture  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  monastery 
and  convent,  art  flourished  triumphantly — art  that  in 
its  way  was  more  intense  in  its  expression  of  per- 
sonality, more  fervid  and  exalted  in  its  aims,  than  the 
more  bounteous  output  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
not  restricted — as  is  largely  the  case  nowadays — to 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  found  its  ■■hief  expression 
in  beautifying  the  ordinary  objects  of  everyday  lile, 
in  illuminating  missals  and  books,  and  in  needle- 
work. To  needlework,  indeed,  was  confined  almost 
the  entire  expression  of  the  artistry,  devotional  feeling 
and  creative  instinct  of  womankind.  The  talents 
which  now  find  vent  in  literature,  painting,  sculpture, 
science,  politics,  and  a  hundred  fascinating  pursuits, 
were  then  confined  to  this  single  narrow  channel. 
The  result  is  that  the  needlework  of  the  dark  ages 
was  not  a  mere  handicraft,  but  a  fine  art,  and  one  in 
which  great  originality  and  profound  technical  skill 
were  not  unfrequently  shown. 

Most  of  the  finest  pieces  have   been  absorbed  by 
the  larger  museums  or  remain   in   tlie   possession  ol 


the  religious  institutions  for  which  they  were  originally 
wrought ;  but  that  a  few — and  these  not  among  the  least 
noteworthy — have  come  into  private  hands  is  shown, 
by  the  fine  cuUection  of  Monsieur  ( \.  Seligman,  of 
3,  Avenue  ilu  Pare  Monceau,  Paris,  which  contains 
many  pieces  of  unsurpassed  interest.  (_'hief  among 
these  is  perhaps  the  beautiful  chasuble  of  English 
workmanship,  of  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  in  which 
the  English  work  was  at  its  highest  repute.  So  much 
was  it  esteemed  that  Pope  Innocent  I\".,  about  t  246,  is 
said  to  have  despatched  missives  to  most  of  the  head> 
of  the  Cistercian  monasteries  in  England  instructing 
them  to  send  him  gold  embroideries  wherewith  he 
might  adorn  his  chasuble  and  cope — a  reijuest  which 
was  not  over  cordially  received,  owing  to  the  valuable 
nature  of  the  gift  he  required.  What  is  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  needlework  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  the  Syon  Monastery  Cope,  belongs  to 
this  period.  With  this  piece  the  work  on  M.  Seligman's 
chasuble  has  many  striking  resemblances ;  the  em- 
broidery is  equally  beautiful,  while,  unlike  the  Museum 
example,  it  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 


EARLY    EMBROIDERY    OF    HCM.\N    FIGURES 


BVZ.\NIINE    INFLUENCE 


(.EKMAN    NUEDLKWORK    IN    COLOfRED    SILKS.       (.EOMETRIC    DESIGNS    SHOWN     IN    LACIS. 

HERALDRY    AND    LETTERS    OF     LATER     WORK    SUGGEST    THAT     THE     FRAGMENT     IS     PART 

OF    AN    EARLY    SAMPLER 


FRAGMENT     OF     ENGLISH     EMBROIDERV 


\BOUr     THE     FIFrliENTH 


THE     CORONATION     OF     THE     VIRGIN 

CENTURV      SOMEWHAT    SIMILAR    TO    AN    EM  BROIDERED  JORPHREV    ATTRIBUTED    TO    A    SUFFOLK    NUN 


y  he    Connoisseur 


It  niUNt  br  rL-iiienil)Liril,  wlu'ii  c()^^i(leril\L;  tlic 
ornatu  ccclcsiaslical  rmhniKlrrich  ol  this  period,  that, 
even  in  the  days  wiicn  they  were  wrought,  they  were 
esteemed  as  most  precious  possessions.  The  saying 
about  the  gallants  of  (,)ueen  Elizabeth's  court,  that 
they  often  carried  a  manor  on  their  hacks,  might  with 
even  greater  truth  be  repealed  of  the  great  digiiitit-s 
of  the  ("hurch,  when  on  occasion  of  high  religious  festi- 
\al  they  wore  these  sumptuously  adorned  vestments. 
I'hese  were  worked,  not  by  hundile  sempstresses,  blU 
by  the  great  ladi.s  of  the  land  ;  cpieens  and  princesM-s 
not  disdaining  to  ply  their  needles  to  produc  e   lor  the 


match  man'--  triumphs  in  the  [)lastic  and  pictorial  arts, 
we  must  not  turn  to  woman's  efforts  in  the  same  field, 
but  to  the  superb  embroideries,  of  which  this  chasuble 
of  M.  Seligman's  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  remain- 
ing to  us. 

The  embroidery  on  the  bai-k  of  the  garment  is 
wrought  on  a  gold  ground  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  from 
the  loot  of  which  ascends  a  Jesse  Tree,  the  inter- 
windings  of  its  two  branches  forming  the  frame-work 
in  which  the  needle  has  been  plied  to  produce  in 
coloured  threads  a  series  of  pictures  which  in  their 
delicate   colour  (lualitv,   their   tonal    elfect,   and    tlieir 
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Use  of  till-  <  li-rgy  in  their  holy  ol'fice  garments  iven 
more  regal  and  costlv  than  any  tli.v  could  e\ei 
hope  to  wear.  The  talents,  which,  had  they  oc- 
curred in  l.it.i  generations,  would  ha\e  given  us  the 
piilures  ol  another  Vigee  le  ISrun,  Rosa  Bonheur,  or 
Angelica  Kauflman,  were  all  turned  to  the  ilesigning 
of  these  wonderful  fairies  and  their  consummation 
with  the  neeiUe.  In  them  we  se'/  the  fruit  of  the 
.irtistry  of  innumerable-  generations  of  women,  who 
worked  not  lur  g.iin  or  mund.uie  reward,  but  Ironi 
pure  devotion,  ins[:iired  by  the  idea  that  in  making 
glorious  the  garments  of  Cod's  representatives  on 
.aitli  thev  WiTe  l.ibouring  directly  for  Cod.  Nor 
I, in  their  labours  be  said  to  br  imworthv  of  the  lofty 
u\otives  which  inspired  them.  .Most  of  them  ha\e 
perished  ;  but  the  |.\v  of  the  hnest  whi(-h  have  survived 
the  corru])tioii  of  thi-  moth  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  are  peihap^  the  greatest  examples  of  artistry 
wrought  li\'  wom.in's  li.uids.  In  sculpture  and  p.iint- 
ing,  .md  tn  .1  gre.it  e\tent  in  literaturi-.  it  cannot  be 
s.iid  ill, It  women  h.ive  producid  ainthing  which  i^ 
aliMilutelv  iiniqu'-;  tliev  ha\.-  doiii-  iiiuch  gre.u  and 
•.;ood  wurk,  but  if  the  wlmle  d  it  u.i^  eliunnated, 
the  r.mge  111  p.iiiitmg,  siailptiin-,  and  literature  would 
scarcely  be  n.nioued.  Wherever  they  have  gone, 
man  has  been  lielore  them  ;  but  in  nei-dlewnrk — and 
almost   in   needlework  alone-they  are  supreme.       To 


decorative  feeling,  are  as  supreme  achievements  in  this 
phase  of  art  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Duccio  are  in 
pictorial  art.  Lest  this  eulogy  should  seem  over  great, 
one  must  realise  not  only  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  craftswoman  by  the  materials  in  which  .she  worked, 
but  also  the  state  of  contemporary  arts  in  luigland 
at  the  commencement  oi  the  fourteenth  century. 
Architecture  alone  was  flourishing  :  of  pictures  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term  there  were  none  :  and  even 
in  Italy,  where  modern  painting  was  born,  Giotto  and 
Duccio  Were  only  beginning  to  unwrap  it  from  the 
swaddling  bands  of  Byzantine  tradition.  Only  in  the 
beautiful  illuminated  missals  of  the  ]ieriod  was  there 
any  prototype  hir  the  exquisite  artistry  of  the  designs. 
Decoratively  as  they  are  executed,  there  is  a  naive 
realism  in  their  conception,  while  the  artist  has  not 
feared  to  bring  into  them  an  amount  of  explanatory 
iletail  whiih  would  make  their  subjects  perfectly 
understandable  tu  the  most  ignorant  of  the  congre- 
gation  til  whom  the  [iriest   ministered. 

t)n  the  b.u  k  of  the  chasuble  the  bottom  l"igure  repre- 
sents King  l).i\id  with  his  h.up  ;  next  comes  Solomon, 
,iml  above  him  -Saul.  Then  there  is  the  \'irgin  and 
(  hild,  and  crowning  .ill,  the  representation  of  Cod  the 
father  attended  by  kneeling  angels.  On  the  front 
are  embroidered  the  chief  e\ents  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
beginning   with   the   .\nnunciation,  and   then  in  order 
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follows  the  Nativity,  the  ("ircumcisioii,  and  llic 
Presentation  in  iht-  Temple.  Above  these  is  repre- 
sented the  \'irj,nn  surrounded  by  angels,  with  the 
Crucilixion  on  lop.  One  could  lini^eT  loni;er  over 
this  he.uitiful  inaster])i./ce,  which,  considerini;  the 
richness  ol  its  color.uion  antl  its  wonderlul  state  of 
preservation,  iii.iy  be  claimed  as  bein;;  a  unique 
specimen  of  l'.ni;lish  needlework  in  its  greatest  jieriod. 
One's  regret  that  it  has  been  takcm  frt)m  the  country 
ol  its  origin  — probably  never  to  return — is  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  belongs  to  an  owner  who 
lully  appreciates  its  (pialilies,  and  that  it  is  housed 
with  other  examples  worthy  to  bc.ir  U  company. 
These  are  many  in  number,  and  \arii-d  in  style  and 
peiiod,  for  Monsieur  Seligman  is  .ui  enterprising  and 
discriminating  collector  of  many  years'  standing.     To 


the'  p.dmy  period  of  English  embroidery — the  late 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries — when  the 
intense  devoutness  of  feiMing  wliich  characterised  the 
earlier  work  had  not  yet  waned,  and  technical  attain- 
ment had  reached  its  hill  maturity.  Though  the 
heads  -that  of  the  Virgin  especially — are  somewhat 
large  for  the  bodies,  a  common  fault  of  the  period,  the 
figures  are  invested  with  an  almost  monumental  dignity. 
The  diapered  background  is  highly  characteristic. 

Also  of  I'higlisli  workmanshij),  tliough  belonging  to 
.1  Liter  pi-riod  —  the  beginning  of  the  seventeendt 
ciiiturv — is  the  representation  i)f  ISal.iam  and  his  ass. 
In  this  m.iv  be  notetl  the  development,  and  one 
bv  no  means  for  the  belter,  which  had  occurred  in 
iMiglish  needlework  during  the  intervening  centuries. 
Tile   earlier   designs  luid   been   kirgely   suggested   and 
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altempl  to  describe  these  individu.illy,  or  even  to 
-numerate  them  within  the  short  compass  of  a  maga/ine 
article,  would  be  an  impossible  feat,  and  so  only  a 
few  of  the  liner  exam|iles,  of  which  illustrations  are 
given,    will   be   mentioned. 

C)l  English  origin  .ire  ihr  iwli  rem,irkable  pieces 
ul  enil)roi<lerv,  lire  oni:  prolialily  representing  the 
"  ( '(ironation  ol  the  \'irgin,"  .md  the  other,  two  figures 
st.milmg  behind  a  w.-U-spre.ul  table.  The  Oolhic 
canopv  surmounting  the  latter  is  a  form  of  ornament 
introduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  : 
liifore  that  date  the  subjects  were-  usu.illy  eiK  losed  in 
(juatrc-ioils  or  circular  compartments,  sometimes  united 
liv  twisting  snakes  or  dr.igoiis,  or  bv  the  brani'hes  of 
trees,  as  m  the  chasuble  alreadv  describ.'.l.  The 
subject  of  the  Work  is  somewh.it  oliscure,  but  the 
■ibsence  of  .1  hal.i  from  the  heail  of  the  man — ,i  rare 
Ol  currence  in  the-  embroiderv  of  this  period — would 
seem  to  p.iinl  him  out  as  he-ing  an  infidel.  His  beard 
.ind  moust,i(-he,  which  ap|iear  to  be  somewhat  coarser 
in  execution  tli.in  the  r<-si  uf  the  work,  mav  possiblv 
be  .1  lati-r  .iddition,  lor  it  w.is  char.iet.-ristic  of  the 
embroider\  of  this  |ieriod  that  tlv-  fac.-s  of  th.-  niL-n 
were  almost  iin.iriablv  r-presenled  with  the  upper  lip 
sh.iven.  \()i  less  iiiterestiiig  is  the  fr.igmenl  showing 
th>.-    "  (_'oron,ition    of   tlv    X'irgin,"'   which    belongs   to 
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inspired  by  the  (  oiitemporary  illumin.ited  nianuscri])ts, 
but  with  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  art  ot 
illumination  and  the  introduction  of  figured  and 
ornamented  f.ibrics,  which  took  place  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  i  i-ntury,  embroidery  sank  from 
its  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts  to  a 
mere  rival  to  the  craft  of  the  weaver.  The  designs  for 
embroiderv  often  became  direct  imitations  of  woven 
patterns,  and  so  lost  not  onlv  their  former  indi\  iduality. 
but  also  niuih  of  their  ornate  beauty,  .md  all  their 
epical  interest.  In  the  seventeenth  (-entury  .mother 
inlhience  made  its  appearance  with  the  introduction 
of  tapestrv.  The  designs  in  needlework  were  largely 
wrought  to  emulate  the  effect  of  this  fabric  ;  and 
though  Scriptur.d  subjects  were  fre(|Uently  chosen  for 
rejiresentation,  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  ani- 
mated the  treatment  of  these  themes  in  the  older 
pieces  was  .tbsent.  This  is  shown  in  the  example 
described,  a  fine  exam])le  of  its  time,  and  masterly  in 
its  purely  technical  attributes,  but  one  in  which  the 
desire  to  imitate  the  fiat  surface  of  a  woven  fabric  h.is 
deprived  the  needlework  of  much  of  its  distinctive 
cli.irm,  and  shows  a  degener.ition  from  the  gre.it  period 
of  the  art.  In  fact,  skilful  as  is  the  maniiuilative 
ability  displayed,  and  highly  prized  as  are  the  finer 
sjiecimens  of  the   early  seventeenth  century — among 
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which  this  must  be  certainly  numbered — it  is  doubtlul 
if  they  can  be  regarded  as  art  in  its  higher  sense,  but 
must  be  rather  looked  upon  as  superb  craftsmanship 
— craftsmanship  that  could  be  attained  in  time  by 
anyone  possessing  the  qualifications  of  good  taste  and 
infinite  patience. 

Turning  from  the  English  pieces,  though  the  ones 
already  mentioned  comprise  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  one  is  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
wealth  of  treasure  from  which  to  make  selection. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  piece  of  German  fourteenth- 
century  needlework,  of  coloured  silk,  in  a  conven- 
tional design,  less  interesting  perhaps  than  a  figure- 
piece,  but  hardly  less  beautiful  in  its  decorative 
effect.  The  heraldic  shields  and  letters  suggest  that 
this  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  sampler.  The  first 
and  third  rows  are  worked  in  a  geometrical  design, 
the  upper  one  showing  traces  of  the  gaaimadion,  that 
modification  of  the  form  of  the  cross  found  on  early 
Christian  monuments.  The  second  row  is  of  twisted 
silken  threads,  the  dark  ground  showing  up  the 
pattern  in  agreeable  variety  of  colour.  In  the  fourth 
row  are  the  letters  h  a  d  e  v  i  e  i  s  bordered  at  either 
end  with  crosses,  worked  in  cross-stitch  upon  canvas  ; 
and  the  last  row  displays  four  heraldic  shields,  the 
centre  space  being  filled  with  a  peacock,  a  bird  which 
is  frequently  introduced  in  early  needlework.  Strong 
traces  of  the  By/.antine  influence,  which  permeated 
Europe  from  the  eleventh  century  and  onwards, 
and  which  even  yet  is  noticeable  in  modern  peasant 
work,  are  seen  in  the  highly  ornate  embroidery  of 
human  figures,  animals,  and  flowers.  In  this  the 
central  object  is  a  winged  dragon  enclosed  in  a  wreath 
held  by  two  winged  and  bearded  figures  with  high 
head-dresses,  suggestive  of  Chaldean  monuments.  On 
either  side  are  mounted  figures  bearing  wreaths. 
The  central  width  is  enclosed  by  a  narrower  border 
at  top  and  bottom,  .showing  floral  forms  and  recumbent 
human  figures.  The  piece  was  probably  designed  to 
commemorate  some  great  deed  in  the  history  of  an 
important  family,  and  is  of  early  date. 

Of  lace  some  of  the  most  fascinating  specimens  in 
the  collection  are  \enetian.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  in  Venice,  the  former  gateway  of  the  East,  where 
the  inhabitants  had  acquired  something  of  an  Oriental 
taste  for  beautiful  apparel  and  sumptuously  adorned 
fabrics,  the  cratt  of  the  lace-maker  is  supposed  to 
have  originated.  It  developed  gradually.  In  its  first 
suggestions  it  was  more  or  less  a  development  ot 
embroidery.  Though  some  writers  have  given  lace 
an  earlier  origin,  its  e.xistence  cannot  be  traced  further 
bac  k  than  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  record  of 
cdntemporarv  pii.tures,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not 
come   into  fashionable   vogue  until  th(_-   latter  half  of 


the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  towards  the  close 
of  this  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  that 
Venetian  lace  assumed  its  most  beautiful  and  ornate 
forms.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  geometrical- 
patterned  lace  began  to  be  largely  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  curved  forms  generally  wrought  in 
floral  designs. 

One  of  these  is  a  seventeenth-century  rose-point 
collar — which  is  jjractically  identical  with  one  in  the 
museum  at  New  Vork — a  fine  specimen  of  that  type 
whose  pattern  needs  little  union  with  brides — the  tech- 
nical term  for  the  links  or  ties  which  hold  it  together. 
Those  which  are  there  are  elaborately  ornamented, 
thus  following  the  practice  in  vogue  in  Venice,  which 
gave  its  lace  such  a  rich  appearance.  In  this  e\am])le, 
however,  the  pattern  is  chiefly  held  together  by  the 
scrolls.  The  raised  work  is  in  triple  tier,  picots  being 
sewn  upon  the  thickly  padded  scrolls,  which  them- 
selves rest  on  the  ground-work. 

The  lower  strip  of  rose-point  lace  is  unusual  in 
having  needle-point  pictures  framed  in  the  flower 
forms.  The  one  on  the  left,  apparently  a  represen- 
tation of  the  legend  of  I'an  and  Syrinx,  is  a 
marvel  of  delicate  craftsmanship,  the  action  of  the  two 
figures  being  recorded  with  a  realistic  ]io\vcr  that 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  a  miniature.  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  the  nymph,  to  save  her  from  the 
embraces  of  her  pursuer,  is  being  transformed  into  a 
flowering  reed,  and  shoots  and  lea\es  can  be  seen 
breaking  out  from  her  arms.  Pan  is  shown  in  the 
guise  of  a  satyr,  his  hairy  lower  limbs  and  cloven 
hoofs  being  rendered  with  marvellous  suggestion  of 
detail.  The  second  picture,  whose  meaning  cannot 
be  interpreted,  is  equally  spirited,  the  action  of  the 
horse  being  natural  and  well  suggested. 

Of  Venetian  lace,  but  this  time  wrought  in  gold 
thread,  is  the  fifteenth-century  strip,  whose  intricate 
geometrical  patterning  seems  an  almost  impossible 
achievement  in  a  material  so  difficult  to  manipulate. 
It  was  the  popularity  of  lace  of  this  costly  character 
which  caused  the  passing  of  the  sumptuary  law  which 
forbade  the  use  of  gold  thread  to  the  lace-workers  of 
Venice,  and  so  brought  about  the  substitution  of 
ordinary  thread  in  its  place  ;  a  change  which  in  the 
end  was  of  benefit  to  the  lacc-makers'  craft,  the 
workers  finding  that  they  were  able  to  beautify  and 
elaborate  their  patterns  when  executed  in  the  more 
flexible  but  less  costly  materials  to  an  extent  almost 
undreamt  of  when  gold  and  silver  thread  was  alone  in 
fashion. 

The  few  pieces  selected  from  Monsieur  Seligman's 
collection,  though  they  give  little  idea  of  its  extent 
and  variety,  at  least  conclusively  prove  that  it  includes 
some  examples  of  quite  exceptional  interest.    Especiallv 
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i>  this  lliij  casi'  witli  regard  to  the  beautiful  chasuble 
aliiaiK'  (Icsciibed,  which  is  a  .specimen  ol'  needlework 
that  cUi\-  nuiseuni  in  the  world  would  be  proud  to 
possess  and  esteem  as  one  of  its  cliief  treasures. 
Though  ol  recent  years  much  luis  been  done  to 
revue  the  art  of  needlework,  it  may  safely  be  saitl 
that  thr-  triumphs  of  tlesign  and  craltsuianship  attained 
during  the  so-called  dark  age.s  will  never  be  repeated. 
The  demands  of  modern  life  are  too  arduous  and  too 
insistent   to   perunt    the   worker   to   gi\e   to   the   craft 


that  wholediearted  devotion  which  rendered  the 
achievement  of  these  triumphs  jjossible.  They  are 
the  result  not  merely  of  consummate  skill  trained  by 
constant  practice  into  the  highest  technical  attain- 
ment, but  they  are  also  as  much  the  expression  of 
the  artist's  personality  as  the  masterpieces  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  hands  that  guided 
the  needles  to  perfect  these  glorious  pictures  and 
patternings  wrought  the  souls  of  their  owners  into  the 
work  as  well  as  the  silken  and  linen  threads. 


\_The  Editor  iiivi/es  the  aisis/aiice  of  rcaih-rs 
information   rd/uired  by   Corrapondents^ 

I'OKTRAIT    l;V    RaEKURN. 

Dear  Sir, — I    wonder    it    you,     or    any    of    your 
numerous     readers,     can     identify    the     portrait     by 
Raeburn,  of  which  I   enclose  a  photograph. 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  Mulhall. 

Un'uientified  Miniature. 
Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  the  query  by  A.  Ashe, 
printed  upon  page  171  of  the  November  number  of  The 
Connoisseur 
m  a  1;  azi  n  e,  i 
think  the  initials 
"T.  D."  are  prob- 
ably those  of  the 
m  i  n  i  a  t  u  r  c 
painter,  Thomas 
Day,  although, 
if  til  is  is  so,  I 
regret  my  inabil- 
ity to  identify 
the  lady  referred 
to. 

Yours   faithfully, 

William   H.  T. 

Dawe. 

Unidentified 
Portrait. 
Dear  Sir, — 
The  unidentified 
portra  it.  No.  2 
on  page  38  ul 
the  .September 
Connoisseu  R 
Mac,  AZI  ne,  is 
the  po  r  tra  i  t  of 
the  child-wife  i-if 
Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Virginia  Clem 
Poe.  The  artist's 
name  is  unknown 


tf/ The  Connoisseur  7vIio  may  he  able  to  impoit  t/:e 

to  me.     I  have  several  engraved  portraits  of  Mrs.  Poe  ; 
one  is  identical   with  portrait  No.   2   on  page   38  of 
the  September  Connoisseur  Magazine. 
\'ours  sincerely, 

EsTELLE  Mildred   Knai'I'. 

Candle-shades. 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  could  inl'onn  me  when  candle- 
shades  were  first  used  for  ordinary  household  purposes, 

and  what  suili 
shades  were  like. 
1  have  an  in\en- 
tory  of  my  house 
taken  at  the 
d  e  a  t  h  of  t  h  e 
owner  in  179S, 
a n  1.1  in  it  are 
mentioned  two 
candle-shades, 
but  of  <durse 
there  is  no  de- 
scription  of 
them. 

Yours  truly, 
L.  L.  D.  Jenner. 

Paiminc;  liV 
Sir  Codfrey 
Knei.i.ku. 
Dear  Sir, — 
Will  you  kindly 
publish  the  en- 
closed photo  of 
a  [licture  by  Sir 
Codfrey  Kneller 
with  a  \iew  to 
ascertaining  who 
it  is  ?■  I  bought 
it  many  years  ago 
at  a  sale,  and 
have  never  been 
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able  Id  get  it 
iilenlificd.  It 
seems  to  lie 
one  of  tlie  Kil- 
cat  Series,  he- 
iiit;  Kit-ial  si/.e. 
At;  a  malti  r  ol 
intrre^l,  1  paid 
15s.  lor  this 
|iiiLiiir,  incliul- 
iiii;  the  bcauli- 
liil  Iraine,  but 
it  <■|)^t  me  ten 
times  as  inueh 
to  lia\e  it  (lone 
lip.  'The  (Irai)- 
ery  and  hands 
are  very  well 
painted. 
\'iiur>  truly, 

R.   I  lol  IMAW. 

I'liKikAii    i;y 

I-ANIISEER. 

1  )t:Ai;  Sir,  — 
In  \()ur  issue 
tor  Apiil  last  a 
c(irres]H)ndent 
asked  tor  infor- 
niatinn  ri-i;ard- 
inL;  a  "  Portrait 
by  l.andscer" 
— a     reprodue- 

tion      of      whirl,  PAINT.N..     BV     SIR 

you  i;ave  in  your  paper.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  loni; 
in  rejilyini;  to  the  enquirv,  but  I  wished  to  make  some 
eii'iuiries  first.  In  the  first  plarr,  1  ma)' mention  that 
the  poilr.iit  is  that  of  my  aunt,  the  late  Mrs.  Arthur 
Shirley  inir  Wardrop),  who  died  some  thirteen  years 
auo  at  .in  adv.mced  age — widow  of  the  late  Col. 
Aithur  Shirlry,  yth  Hussars.  So  far  as  I  ran  gather, 
the  original  portrail  was  by  lames  Inskip,  who 
exhibited  in  ihe  Royal  Academy  1S20  to  1841,  and 
who  inibli.shed  in  1838,  SluJies  of  Heads  Jnnn  yatiiic. 
I  lia\e  a  ropy  printed  in  colour  signed  by  Inskip — 
engravi'd  on  stone  by  C.  V..  Wagstaff,  and  I  have 
trei|ueiitly  in  past  years  [iiirchased  from  Rowney 
and  ("0.  copies  of  the  heatl  sold  at  sixpence,  for 
copying.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  sketch 
signed  "■\\.  [-.,  1831"  was  from  the  Inskip  piicture, 
,111(1  is  1)\-  I.aiidseer.  And  I  may  mention  that 
l.andseer  was  a  great  personal  friend  of  m\-  aunt's. 
I  shall  be  pleaseil  to  give  any  further  information 
that   may   be  ot   use  to  your  correspondent.      1   m.iy 


mention  that 
my  aunt  was  a 
very  beautiful 
woman,  and  1 
have  portraits 
ot  her  by  Chal- 
o  11 .  low  Sir 
l-'rancis  Clrant, 
and   others. 

^'our.s  truly, 
I.    C.    \\"ari>- 

UOI'. 

UxiIlENTIt  lED 
I'lC  I  fkE    (l  ). 

Dear  Sir, — 
This  photo  re- 
presents a  pro- 
cession of  Irish 
villagers,  and 
fairly  indicates 
the  brilliant 
oil  picture  from 
which  it  is 
taken,  and 
which  is  7  ft. 
I  o  11  g  b  y  2  ft. 
4  in.  in  height. 
This  work  of  art 
being  unsign- 
ed, leaves  the 
ident  i  fK.ation 
of  the  artist  an 


GODFREY     KNELLER 


o|ien  question, 
although  all  who  lia\e  examined  the  original  are  of 
opinion  that  from  the  exijuisite  humour,  masterly 
drawing  of  the  numerous  figures,  and  the  charm  ol 
the  landscape,  Mulready  alone  could  have  painted 
it,  and  that  at  the  period  of  his  career  when  he  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Dutch  School.  It  would  be  a 
■j,reat  favour  could  any  of  your  correspondents  assist 
in  the  solution. 

Yours  faithfiill\', 

Akiih;u  Wicksox. 

Leahen  Statues. 
Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  photographs  of  three  lead 
statues  at  Harrowden  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  There 
is  a  fourth  pedestal  with  no  statue,  but  with  the  doweb 
holes  in  it.  It  is  evident  there  was  at  one  time  a  set 
of  four.  I  )uplicates  of  two  of  the  statues  are  known, 
but  the  owner  of  Harrowden  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  the  form  of  the  statue 
missinu  from  the  set. 
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UNIDENTIFIED     PICTURE     (l) 

With  your  wide  circulation,  possibly  you  may  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  search. 

I  suggested  to  the  owner  of  the  statues  (Lord 
Vaux  of  Harrowden)  that  you  might  be  able  to  help 
in  finding  a  duplicate  of  the  missing  statue  of  the  set, 
and  he  gave  me  permission  to  take  and  send  these 
photographs  to  \(ju. 

The  duplicates  of  the  statues  at  Harrowden  are  : — 
No.   I. — Duplicate   at    Drayton     House,    Northants. 
No.   2. — Duplicate   at   Studley   Royal.     No.  3. — No 
duplicate  known.     No.  4. — Vacant  pedestal. 
Yours  truly, 

(1.  V.  Ch.vrlton. 

Unmdentified    P.AINTIN'G   (2). 
Dear  Sirs, — Herewith  I  send  a  photo  of  an  old 
portrait  I   bought  some  time  back.     Thinking    it  of 
some  value,   I   took  it  to  the  keeper  of  the  National 


(lallerv,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  frame  from  some  pi<ivate  collection. 
He  said  it  was  beautifully  painted,  and  was  no  doubt 
150  to  200  years  old,  and  wa>  evidently  painted  by 
a  Master.  He  advised  me  to  try  and  find  who  it 
was  and  the  painter — as  it  was  valuable.  I  also  took  it 
to  Messrs.  Agnew,  Colnaghi,  Graves,  Sotheby,  who  all 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  say  the  lady  appears 
to  be  wearing  a  Russian  order.  The  name  of  the 
painter  is  no  doubt  left  on  the  canvas  in  the  frame. 
Can  you  help  me  to  find  the  iiwner  of  the  picture  ? 
It  measures  15^  in.  by  Si  in. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.    H.    S.M.VRT. 

Memorial  Locket. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Connoisseur  Magazine  of  Octo- 
ber last  contained  amongst  the  "Notes  and  (Queries" 
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a  (luestion  coiiCL-miiii; 
■1  silver  hcarl -sh  apcil 
memorial  lork't,  \vlii(  li 
has  so  lar  r'-maiiuil 
unansucri'il. 

Voii  r  curH'sponclciit 
will  I'liui  a  simil.ir  sjiici- 
mrn  (k'srrilicil  on  paiic 
;,(>7  ol  ihc  1st  voliiuu' 
ill  Mcdallic  Ilhalialions 
of  Britiih  II iitory. 
The  re  ar(/  scvcra  I 
\arietii-s  ol  such  boNfs. 
'■ither  lonlainiii^  a  por 
trait  ol  <  'harlrs  I.,  or 
more  larcly  hearing;  a 
heail  ol  tliis  monarch, 
or  of  Cliarl.s  II..  en 
the  oulsiilc.  'I'hi'  in- 
scriptions differ,  some 
bcin;4  ciigra  \  cil  with 
such  plirases  as  "  1  li\c 
and  dy  in  loxaltvc,"  or 
'•  Prepared  he-.'  to  h.lKiw 
me,''  and  1  ha\e  one 
with  a  weepiuL^  eye  on 
one  side  and  a  heart 
transfixed  bv  arrows  on 
the  other,  hut  without 
letteriiiLt.  'i'his  portrait 
of  Charles  1.  is  also 
known  in  the  sliape 
of  a  small  pendant  un 
enclosed,  and  exists 
with  diftering  reverses, 
'I'll  esc  trinkets  were 
SL'crct  iiiciiiorials  uf  the 
King's  dr.Mth,  or  used  to  keep  alive  the  Stuarts' 
c.iuse  in  the  memory  cf  their  adherents,  whilst  the 
royal  f.uiiily  were  in  exile.  Charles  I.  was  e.\e(  uted 
on  the  30th  Januars',  1 64.S,  accurding  to  the  old 
style  of  reckoning  at  that  time  still  in  use  in  Engkind 
— the  beginning  of  ifi.p)  only  dating  from  the  ;?5th 
of   .M.inh. 

I   remain,   yours  faithfully, 

Hei.kn   F.\Rgun.\K, 

PllRTRAM     .yTTRlnUTiai     rn    ('i.\INsI;CiK(iL-C,ll. 

L)K.\R  Sik, — 1  herewith  enclose  a  photograph  of 
my  |)ictuiv  ef  an  old  lady  attributed  to  Cains- 
lioiough,  an<l  shall  be  extremidy  obliged  if  you  will 
reiiroduce  the  photograph  in  the  next  number  of 
I'ln-;   (."ciNNiiis-^Kii-;. 

I    shall     be    very    gratified    if     this    leads    to     ,anv 


UNIDENTIFIED     I'AINTINC.     (2) 


information  about  the 
]iainting  and  the  original 
ol  the  portrait. 

Thanking   vou   in  an- 
ticipation. 

^■oms  faithfully, 
i  l.XKOMi    HowKk. 

Unidkntimeii 
P.\iNiiN(;  (3), 
De.ak  SiK,^ — 1  have 
pleasure  in  sending  you 
herewith  a  photograiih 
of  a  picture  in  my  po.s- 
session,and|should  thank 
you  much  to  assist  me  to 
establish  the  name  of  the 
p.iiiiter.  As  is  pretty 
plain  from  the  photo,  the 
picture  is  very  dark,  and 
of  Course  no  signature  is 
visible  to  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  know  where  to 
look.  I  should  Ije  glad 
to  have  the  ])hoto  in 
your  .M  :iga/-  ine,  as  I 
should  like  to  get  at  the 
value  of  the  picture,  if  it 
has  any. 

I  await  \  our  kind  news, 
•Old  remain, 

\ Ours  triiU'. 

(',  S,  II0VI.E. 


Brsj  OF  N.\i'ui,i-;()N. 
Dear  Sir,— Would 
y(.iu  kindly  ]iublish  the 
enclosed  photo  of  a  plaster  bust  of  Napoleon,  ill 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  know  n  ?  Personally. 
I  think  it  is  an  original,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it  an\wiiere.  It  has  the  following  inscri]ition  on 
the  back  in  black  script  letters,  evidently  of  the 
period  ;  "  Iluonaparte,  First  Consul.  Brought  from 
Italy  by  General  Andreossi,  iSoi."  .\ny  information 
would  be  acceptable. 

Yours  trulv, 

R,     lloi  FM.VNN. 
UnIDKNI  IHIiii    I'ORl  RAI  r. 

Dear  Sir, — Mrs.  C.  Liebsteiirs  portrait  greatly 
resembles  the  copy  of  a  miniature  that  I  have  by 
Cainsborougli,  The  miniature  is  nearly  lull  lace,  sad 
l.irge  eves,  deep  blue,  pale  complexion,  hair  "  a  la 
Pomiiadour  "   slightly    powdered;   the    face   is  turned 
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UNIDENTIFIED     PAINTING     (3)  PORTRAIT     ATTRIBUTED     TO     GAINSBOROUGH 

in  the  opposite  dircrtion  to  Mrs.  Liebstein's  portrait.  of  ttie   musician  Thomas   Linley  the  elder,  and   was 

It    represents     Miss     Mary    Linley,    afterwards    Mrs.  herself  a   singer  of"  some   note. 

Tickell,  who  was  born  in  I  75(1.    She  was  the  daughter  Vours  faithfully.    R.    H.wvkinc,   .M.vktix. 


1'ili',    nUrcuhictioii   ol    tin'   iiKinufacUirf   of  /•/i-//r  their   prriiliar  wink.      Allhdiiuli   iIilv   wltc  skilled   to 

,-(>?ii>?:<-^^: .  or  I'lorfntim-  iiu'^aic.  into  Iiulia,  tnriiis  diie  the   hi,L;lie--t   ile.uree   in   all    the   ])r(.ce>ses  (jf   tlu:ir  art, 

111    till'  most  iiitere^tini;  episoilis  in  the  they  lounil   in  the  new  land   so   much  that  was  novel 

The  Tomb         |,i>ior\(it   Ivi'-trm  art,  and  It  i^  imieh  to  in  the  materials  at   their  disposal  ,ind   in   the  dcsiLrns 
of  Sh,ih 


Jehan,  Agra 


lie  rr-rctted  th.it  we  know  so  lew  dc-tails  they  wire   rei|iiiri-d   to  adojit,  thai   they  were  able  t(i 


if  the  ineidents  enniieined  with  it.  produce  elTects  lur  richer  and  more  \.irieil  than  any- 
I'ractically  all  we  know  now  i^  that  early  m  the  sevi-n-  thing  they  had  liefove  seen  in  their  native  country: 
teenth  ccinur\ — whether  hy  the  direct  invitation  of  the  and,  instead  ol  the  ^rey-tinted  marbles  which  they 
I'.mperor  or  on  a  speculati\e  mission  ol  their  own,  had  hitherto  used  as  their  backgrounds,  they  had  the 
wi-  cannot  sav — at  a  time  when  the  art  had  rciched  its  brilliant  white  marble  of  Jaipur,  while  lor  the  inlay 
highest  perfection  in  Italy,  Austin  de  boideaux,  with  itself  they  could  use  jasper,  agate,  bloodstone,  car- 
some  fellow-eraftsineii,  proceeded  to  India,  and  seem  nelian,  and  lapis  la/,uli.  'I'hey  were  lirst  employed, 
to  have  been  at  once   employed   in   the  production  of  daring   the  reign  of  jeh.mgir,  on  the  tomb   known   as 


K^-''"  ■r?ri-'-;i^r.iOT^. 


THE       roMB      Ol-       SH.MI       J  I- 
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Notes 


Eli  -  mad  - 1  )oulah 
at  Agra,  which  is 
wholly  (il  white 
ni  a  r  b  1  <■  a  n  d 
mosaic  :  hat  their 
most  valuable 
work  was  executed 
for  his  successor, 
Shah  Jehan.  The 
most  im[>ortant 
building  on  which 
they  were  engaged 
—  the  palace  of 
Delhi  — suffered 
severely  from  loot- 
ing after  the  Mu- 
tiny, when  many  of 
the  finest  mosaics, 
such  as  that  of 
the  Orpheus, 
which  is  ^upp()sed 
tci  have  been  a 
likeness  of  Austin 
himself,  were  car- 
ried ofl".  A\'e  have, 
however,  in  the 
Taje  .Mehal  at 
A  g  r  a,  the  m  i_i  s  t 
complete  example 
of  their  skill,  which,  fortunatL-ly,  still  remains  |ierfcit. 
The  white  marble  walls  of  the  interior  of  this  tomb- 
palace  are  decorated  throughout  with  inlay,  but  il  is 
on  the  tombs  of  Shah  Jehan  and  ]\Iumla/-i-M<'lial 
themselves,  which  stand  under  the  centre  ot  the 
dome,  ihal  the  richest  of  the  work  is  concentrated; 
and  although  we  might  desire,  lor  the  artistic  edu- 
cation it  would  afford,  to  have  such  treasures  amongst 
Us.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  tar  distant 
when  they  will  l)e  housed,  as  are  other  specimens 
t'f  Austin  de  Bordeaux'  work,  in  the  India  Museum. — 
J.  Tavenor-Pkrky. 

Thk  accompanying  photograph  represents  an  "Id 
fire  mark  of  the  "  Protector  '  hire  Insurance  (  o.  ot 
London,  which  ceased  to  exist  early 
last  century.  Formerly,  if  buildings 
Were  insured,  they  bore  the  mark  of  the  insuring  ottice, 
ii\ed  outsi(Je,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  lire,  such  ofifices 
could  be  promptlv  advised.  This  custom  prevailed 
when  the  int\)rmant  was  rewariled  and  the  ct.impanies 
had  their  own  watermen  firemen.  .Some  ot  these  old 
fire  marks  are  in  keen  request  amongst  collectors,  many 
of  the  earlier  examples  being  lineh'  fashioned,  and 
realising  several   pounds   each. — 15.  CH.\.\n;ERi,.\iN. 


OLD    FIRE     M.^KK 


Old   Fire   Mark 


Leather   Bottles 

Vof  R  previous 
interesting  articles 
upon  Black  Jacks 
and    Bombards, 
showing   their  an- 
tiquity   and    the 
very  aristocratic 
society    they   now 
k  e  e  p,     a  1  m  o  s  t 
f  r  i  g  h  t  e  n  s    t  h  e 
humble    possessor 
of    a    few    leather 
bottles  in  Ijring- 
ing   them    to    the 
notice  of  the  col- 
lector.   The  Black 
fack  and   Bom- 
b  a  r  d    are     no  w 
rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  dealer's 
hands,    but   their 
])oor  relatiiins  are 
(i(  casionallv  to  be 
Idand     by     the 
diligent    coUei'tor. 
I    have  been   for- 
tunate  enough   to 
pick   up  the  three 
leather  bottles  here  illustrated,  and  one  oak  harvest 
bottle,  beautifully  made.     There  is  little  information 
to  be  got  as  to  when  leather  bottles  were  first  intro- 
duced— where  they  were  made  or  when  they  went  out 
of  use.      Undoubtedly  some  were  used  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century.     No.  i  on  the-  illustration  may  be 
taken  as   the  tyjje   most  commonly  to  be    met   with. 
When  the  bottle  ceased  to  be  watertight,  a  piece  was 
nearly  always  cut  out   of  the  side,  as  shown  in   the 
illustration,  when   it  was  utilised  for  various  purposes, 
as  aptly  described  in  the  last  stan/a  of  the  verses  I 
quote.      In   one   case    I    have   seen   (I   think   in    the 
Museum  at  Lewes)  the  gap  is  cleverly  filled  up  with 
a   modern  piece  of  leather,  but  the  lines  of  the  old 
cut  can   be  clearly  seen. 

No.  2,  the  pear-shaped  bottle,  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. No.  3  is  a  wallet  bottle,  also  in  perfect  order. 
When  I  purchased  it  there  was  a  label  tied  to  it  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Ve   Sign  of  the 

Old   Leather  Bottle, 

Wark worth,   Northumberland. 

F.  Fiailey,   Proprietor." 

It  has  a  screw  stopper.     Round  the  neck  is  a  leather 
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1  K  AlHi-K      HCITTLES  1 

(-cill.ir,  in  which  are  two  slits,  tlinni;j;li   whii  li   a   thmit; 
cduld  be  jiasscd  lur  canyiiiL;  ])iir]Hisrs. 

"The  Black  Jack"  and  "The  Leather  Jiottel"  have 
hi-en  constantly  used  as  trade  and  piiMie-hmise  signs. 
( )l  tlie  tornier  a  notahle  instance  is  "  lllai  k  hick  "'  in 
I'ortsiiuiiitli  Street,  Ckire  Ahirket,  once  the  laxoiirite 
resort  of  the  perloriiiers  at  I  )rury  Lam-,  tlie  celeljraled 
"joe  Miller"  heing  olt  of  the  company.  It  is  s.iid 
that  at  these  meetings  Miller  was  remark, dile  lor  the 
gra\itv  of  his  deiiieanom',  and  that  he  was  so  com- 
|)letelv  innocent  ol  anything  like  joking,  that  Ins 
eompanions  as  a  ji.'St  asciihed  every  new  joke  that 
was  made  lo  him.  .Snlisi-i|uently,  in  17,59.  Motley 
published  a  book  entitled  /ec  Mi/io  s  Jcs/s,  or  the 
W'it'i   I'adi-  Mr. mil. 

I'he  most  noted  "  Leather  Bottle  '  is  undoubtedly 
the'  one  tliat  graced  the  door-head  of  James  Hoare, 
cjti/en  and  cooper  ol  ( 'heapsidi-.  and  most  appro- 
priately bc-cami-  the  "('.olden  I'.otlle"  wlieii  his 
descendants  merged  into  the  noted  bankers  ol  that 
n.iine.  .Mr.  I''.  ('..  Hilton  I'rice,  in  .1  1  laiidi'ork  of 
Loudon  J^oiikrr^,  savs  :  "The  old  sign  of  the  ('.olden 
bottle  may  still  be  seen  fioiu  the  street  (I'leet  .^^trect) 
oxer  the  (hiorwa\',  upon  entering  tin-  liank.  Sir 
Kill). nil  ('olt  lloare  1  onsiders  it  to  ha\e  I'een  "a 
liarrej.'a  sign  ailopted  by  bniies  lloare,  of  ( 'he.ipsitie, 
from  the  cin  nmstance  of  his  f.ithei,  Ralph,  being 
a    citi/en    and    (  ()o])er    of   the    cit\'   ol    London.      The 


popular  version,  says  Mr.  Xoble,  w.is  that  it  repre- 
sented the  leathern  bottle  carried  by  the  founder  of 
the  linn  when  he  came  to  I>ondon  to  seek  his  fortune. 
The  leathern  bottle  for  carrying  'of  ale  nut  brown' 
is  mentioned  as  used  by  haymakers  in  168:'." 

These  bottles  at  one  time  became  so  famous  that 
a  song  was  written  and  originally  jirinted  in  Pi/is  tn 
I'lir^^i  Mtliiih-Iiolv  : — 

"New  Coil  aliive,  that  made  all  lliings, 
Heaven  and  earth  and  all  therein, 
The  ships  upon  the  seas  tn  swim, 
Ti>  keep  out  foes,  ihey  come  not  in. 
Now  every  one  doe-,  what  lie  can, 
.Ml  for  the  use  and  praise  of  man  ; 
I  wish  in  Heaven  that  soul  may  dwell 
Who  first  devi>ed  the  Leather  Mottle. 

"  Now  what  do  you  say  to  the  canns  of  w,,o,l  ? 
I'ailh,  they  are  naught  :  they  eannot  lie  good  : 
When  a  man  for  heer  he  dolh  therein  send. 
To  have  them  filled  as  he  doth  intend, 
The  hearei  stumblelh  l>y  the  way, 
.\nd  .>n  ihe  ground  hi,  liqu..!  doth  lay  : 
'I'lien  sirai'^ln  ihe  min  liegins  to  ban 
.^nd  -, wears  it  wa>  long  of  the  wooden  can, 
lull  had  it  been  a  leather  bottle. 
Although  he  stumbled,  all  hul  been  well. 
Si  safe  therein  it  would  remain 
t'niil  the  man  got  \\\>  again  ; 
.\nd  I  wish  in  Heaven  that  soul  may  dwell 
Who  lirsi  ,levi,ol  the  Leather  Bottle. 


Notes 


'  Now  for  the  pots 

wiih  handles 

three, 
haiih,  they  shall 

have  no  praise 

of  mine  ; 
When  a  man  ami 

his  wife  do  fall 

at  strife 
(As  many,  I  tear, 

have    done   in 

their  life), 
They    lay    their 

hands  upon  the 

pot  both. 
And    break    the 

same,  although 

they  were  lotli, 
Which   they   will 

answer  anotiier 

day 
For  casting  the 

liquor  so  vainly 

away  ; 
Hut  had  it  been  in 

a  bottle  filled. 
The   one   might 

have     tugged, 

and    the    .ithei 

have  held, 

They  both  might  have  tugged  till  their  hearts  i 
And  yet  no  harm  the  bottle  would  take  ; 
And  I  wish  in  Heaven  that  soul  may  dwell 
Who  first  drvi-ed  the  Leather  Foitle. 

■'  Now  what  of  Hagons  of  silver  fine? 
Faiih,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine  ; 
When  a  nobleman  he  doth  them  semi 
To  have  them  filled  as  he  doth  intend, 
The  man  with  the  tlagon  runs  i|uite  away 
And  never  is  seen  again  after  that  day. 
Oh  :  then  hi^  lord  begins  to  ban 
And  swears  he  hath  lost  both  llagon  and  man 
But  it  ne'er  was  known  that  page  or  groom 
But  with  a  leather  bottle  again  would  come. 
And  I  wish  in  Heaven  that  soul  nuiy  duill 
Who  first  devised  the  Leather  ll<.lllc. 


THE     ■'  HIGH-SE.\T  "     OF     HITIERD.\1 


*■  \ow  when  this  bottle  is  grown  old, 
.\nd  that  it  will  no  longer  hold, 
(Jut  of  the  side  you  may  cut  a  clout 
To  mend  your  shoe  when  it's  worn  oul, 
Or  hang  the  other  side  on  a  pin, 
'Twill  serve  to  put  many  old  triHes  in. 
As  nails,  awls,  and  candle  ends  : 
For  young  lieginners  need  such  things. 
.\nd  I  wish  in  I  leaven  his  sold  may  dwell 
That  first  invL-nte.l  the  Lenther  llollle." 

Nu.  4   on   the  illustratiuii   is  an   oak   h.trve^ 
cif    tiuiih   latL-r  date,    now  ooinjj;   oat   ot   use, 
becoming;    intcrestino    t"    the   i'olle(  tor.    -  .M 
i'Hii.i.U'S,   F.S.A. 


,t-bottle 
and  so 

AliKUI-V 


The 

"  High-.seat  " 
of  Hittcrddl 

'I'llURl^lS  tlOlIl 

C  h  r  i  s  t  i  a  n  i  a 
making    for    tlie 
Rjukanfos    can- 
not fail  to  notice, 
near   the    head 
of  the   Hitterdal 
lake,     one    o  t 
those  remarkable 
and    picturesi|ue 
wooden  churches 
to   be  seen  now 
and  again  in  Nor- 
way   or   among 
the    pine    forests 
of    Posen   and 
Silesia.     In    this 
church  has  been 
preserved  one 
of  those  curious 
"  high-seats  ''   so 
frequently    men- 
tioned in  the  Sagas,  and  which  formed  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  N'iking  halls.     These  seats  were  for  the 
use  of  the  chief,  or  jarl,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  table  backing  on  the  long  wall  of  the  hall  facing 
the  sun,  and  were  occupied  exclusively  by  the  master 
of  the  house  ;  but  sometimes  another  "high-seat"'  was 
placed  on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  table  for  the  use  of 
an  especially  honoured  guest.     Attached  to  the  front 
legs  of  such  a  seat  was  a  broad  foot-board,  which  was 
used  as   a   seat   by  anyone    making  submission   to  a 
chief  or  by  a  subject  while  he  was  being  made  a  jar! 
by  the  king.     The  example  we  give  is  a  particularly 
good  specimen  of  such  a  "  high-seat  "  ;  and  although 
it  has  for  long  been  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
having  been  used  as  a  bridal-chair,  and  has  suffered 
some  alteration,  the  back  portion,  which  shows  in  our 
illustration,  sufficiently  attests  its  heathen  origin  and 
indicates  its  original  purpose.     The  upper  portion  of 
the  back  is  carved  with  the  figure  of  King  dunnar  in 
the   snake-pit,   as   described    in    the    Vohun:^a   Saga, 
and  the  lower  [lart  has  two  of  the  twenty  fierce  bkick 
cats  which  guarded  the   treasure  of  the  robber  chief, 
Thorolf   Sleggja  ;  while   at   the   same   time   the  front 
board  of  the   seat,  which  appears  to  be  a  much  later 
insertion,  bears  under  a  cuspeil  arch  a  conse(;ration 
cross.      The  lower  part  of  the  chair  forms  a  chest,  and 
the  dimensions  across  the  legs  are  ;  width,  4  It.  10  ins.  ; 
(lei)th  from  front  to  back,  2  ft.  i  in.  ;  and  height  of  the 
back  over  all,  ;,  ft.  S  ins.— J.    I'.wkxok-Pkkrv. 
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GAMBADOES 

1    Rlji'XiiA     purchased   tlii-   liools  Iiltc   illiistialud 

fiLMii  a  rLUio  (.Iralcr,   bul  he  iMiild   ,i;ivc  iiic  onlv  scant 

infiirnuUKin    of    llieir    use.       Tlicv 
Gambadoes,  or        ^^^^^^^j    .^,^^^^jj    _,^    ,,^,,,,,,^    |^|,_,|^     |^,,;^, 

lambadocs  ' 

wniidrn  soles,  and  aie  made  ul  very 

stilT,   hard   leather.      Inside,  towards  the  tup,  llie\'  are 

ii>;htly    padded,    and   ,ii'e   lined    with    liL;hter    leather, 

whirh   is    worked   into  an   artistie  desiL;n,    as    shown 

on   tile   boot   111   the  ri,L;litdiand   illustration.      On   the 

outside  of  the  other  hoot  two   huekles  may  he  seen  ; 

these    were    fastened   to   tlie   saddle.        I'^aeli   lioot    is 

open  at  the  side.     The  rider  would   put  his  left  foot 

uw  to  the  bottom  of  the   boot,  and  use  it  as  a  stirrup 

for    mounting   his   horse.       It    will    be    seen   that   the 

outer  side  of  the  wooden  sole  is  iiuk  h  worn  iVoiii  this 

practice.      Their   prinripal   use  appears  to  have   been 

to   keeji    clean    the    "top   boots  "  of  tlie   rider,      (^)ne 

writer    names    them    ,is    •"(  lambado   Spatterdashes.'' 

The  Cfii/u/v  /hi/io/iarv  \\A-^  "  Jambe-le^ged.  i.t..  well 

legged,  able   to    run   well."       Murray   says,    "  l.uiiby, 

also  jambs,  iambede;.;;.;ed,  well   legged,  strong   on   the 

legs  ■'  ;  also,  "  .\  kind  of  large  boot  or  gaiter  attached 

to  a  saddle  to  protei  t   the   rider's  legs  and   feet   from 

ihe   Wet   or  cold."      Swilt,  in   173-.  s.iys  :    "I   ni.ike   a 

shilt    to    ride    about     ten    miles    a    d.iy    by    virtue    ol 

certain  implements  (  .illed  gambadoes,  where   niv  feet 

st.md  tina  as  on  a  floor."     l-dworthy,  in  il'i  s/  S,'H!ei-se/ 


H'm-cis.  writes:  "A  kind  of  leather  shield  or  case 
for  tJie  legs  of  horsemen.  They  are  attached  to  the 
stirrup  leathers.  They  were  very  common  within  the 
writer's  recollection." 

Redfern,  in  R.iya/  and  Historical  G/ova  aiui  Siiihs, 
under  "  .Mud-("iuards,''  gives  an  illustr.ition.  with  a 
short  account,  of  a  somewhat  similar  pair  of  guard- 
boots  that  \\i^\r^  found  at  Bolso\er  Castle,  and  now 
arc  in  the  Northampton  .Museum.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
refers  to  their  use  in  U'aTei/ev,  (hap.  wix.  :  "At 
length  the  tall,  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage 
of  Ebene/.er  presented  themselves.  The  Ujiper  part 
of  his  form,  notwithst.in<ling  the  season  rerpiired  no 
sui  h  defence,  w.is  shrouded  in  a  large  great-coat, 
belted  over  his  under  habiliments,  and  crested  with  .i 
liuge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff,  whiih,  when  di.iwn  over 
the  head  and  hat,  1  omi)letely  overshadowed  both, 
,uid  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was  called  .1 
//v/-,,'::r.  His  hand  grasped  a  huge  jockey  whi]), 
garnished  with  brass  mountings.  His  thin  legs 
tenanted  a  pair  of  ,4.'aw/'<7(/(V.f,  fastened  at  the  side  witli 
rusty  clasps.'' — Maiikki.v  I'niii.ii-s,  F.S..-\. 

Cruciform  Sun-didl 

SiNi  1  the  advent  ol  ilocks  .md  watches  the  use  ot 
the  sun  dial  as  a  time  indicator  has  been  entirely 
(liscarded.      I'heir  antiiiuity  and  variety  of  design  still 
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CRUCIFORM     SlIN-UI 


render  them  ol 
great  interest  to 
the  CO  1  1  e  e  t  I)  r. 
Those  planted  on 
pedestals  in  the 
o  1  d  -  f  a  s  h  i  o  n  e  (_1 
llower  garden,  as 
w  ell  as  t  h  u  s  e 
affixed  to  th. 
church  tower  or 
wall  of  the  manor- 
house,  are  pretty 
generally  known. 
They  may  differ 
in  design,  but  in 
character  are 
much  the  same. 
The  e.\ample  here 
illustrated  I  take 
to  be  of  a  very 
rare  type.  I  pur- 
chased it  a  few 
V  ears  a  g  o  <  d  a 
dealer  at  Lind- 
field,  ijl  .Sussex, 
but  couUI  gather 
no  information  of 
its  former  history.  The  idea  of  marking  the  fleeting 
sunny  hours  of  our  live>  upon  arms  of  the  (  ross  is 
as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful.  ( )nlv  the  suiin\'  hours 
are   recorded. 

■■  When   llie  ilay  is  d.irk  and   dreniy 
\\v\  Ihe   wind  is  nevc-r   weary," 

the  sun-dial  is  mute. 

My  example  is  made  of  wood  :  the  stem  of  the  cross 
is  just  under  12  inches,  the  arms  ~\  inches,  the 
ihirkncss  of  all  the  parts  being  2!-  inches.  It  was 
painted  a  light  sl(_ine  colour,  and  the  hgures  marked 
in  black,  .\  thin  black  line  runs  round  the  face, 
which  can  plainly  be  seen  on  the  ri'^ht-hand  side 
of  the  cross,  though  less  clearly  shown  on  the  left. 
It  is  a  good  deal  weathered,  though  the  marking  of 
most  of  the  hours  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Placing 
the  cross  with  its  head  to  the  south,  we  will  presume 
that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  is 
shining  dead  on  to  the  left  arm.  As  it  travels 
from  east  to  west  the  hours  vii.,  \iii.,  ix.  are 
shadoweil  from  the  angle  of  the  arm  oil  to  the 
Ijoily  of  the  (  ross  below.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
sun  would  shine  full  on  the  head  of  the  cross,  and 
other  hours  be  re<;orded  from  various  angles.  Doubt- 
less some  of  your  readers  can  point  to  (.ither 
examples,  and  give  a  more  scieiititic  aicount  than 
is  here  attempted. — .M.\i;kki,y    I'hii.liI'S,    F..S..\. 


Marble  Inlaid 
Slab  in  Sta. 
Croce,  Florence 

A  I,  •]  II  o  u  c  II 
Florence  can  boast 
of  no  such  e\tc-ll- 
sive  and  remark- 
able pa\enienl  as 
that  in  the  Diomo 
of  Siena,  Floren- 
tine mosaic  is 
I  a  m  o  use  v  v  r  )- 
where,  and  the 
manufacture  ot 
/^le/reionimesif  has 
even  affected  the 
art  of  the  liast. 
Florence,  more- 
over, can  show  a 
marble  ])a\(_Miient 
as  complete  .is 
that  of  Siena,  and 
nuicli  uiore  homo- 
geneous in  design, 
in  the  tloor  of  its 
Ijajitistery,  though 
the  marvellous 
intri(;acy  and  be.mty  are  due,  not  so  much  to  .1  marble 
mtarsi.i,  .is  to  a  mastic  filling-in  of  the  maiiile  sl.ilis  of 
which  it  is  in  grcit  part  comprised.  It  is,  like  Siena, 
of  diflerent  dates,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  formed 
of  small  pieces  of  white,  lilack,  and  reddish-brown 
marbles  set  in  cement,  worked  roum]  and  framing  in 
the  Larger  slabs  covered  with  the  mastic  p.itterns.  The 
custom,  however,  of  interment  within  the  churches, 
which  became  common  in  medi.eval  times,  was  in- 
imical to  these  ornament, il  [lavements,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  m.uiv  .incient  examples,  a  loss 
scarcelv  atoned  for  even  by  the  brasses  which,  in  our 
own  country,  were  inserted  in  their  jilace.  At  Sta. 
Croce,  however,  a  number  of  fortunate  circumstances 
produced  a  more  happy  result  ;  for  although  there  the 
floor  is  so  thickh'  stiewn  with  sepulchral  slabs,  all  are  so 
excellently  designed  and  arranged  that,  even  for  beauty 
of  effect,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  much  vaunted 
paveiiient  of  Siena.  These  slalis  in  Sta.  Croce  are  of 
two  sorts;  either  they  are  formed  of  marble  inlay 
heightened  h\  an  engraved  liackground,  or  they  bear 
effigies  carved  in  very  low  relief,  charmingly  executed 
•md  forming  a  most  interesting  study  of  costume.  The 
sl.ib  which  ue  illustrate  is  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
a  rich  pattern  of  red  and  green,  with  engraved  lines 
touched  with  a  brownish  tint,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
end   of  the   fifteenth   cellturv.  — |.    T.w  KM ik-I'kkr v. 
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Our   Plates 


'rill-,  art  of  jean  I'illc- 

inriit  is  scL-n  til  greater 
ail\ailt.i;4r 
in   iiii   iti 

lined  and  highly  wioii^hi 

wati.T  -  colours    than     in 

liis  nuirc  pretentions  oil- 

paintinus.      I'.orn    in 

i'rancc  ahmit  tlicnd  c.l 

tile    lirst   (|narter   ul    the 

eii;lUeentli    cenlniA.     lie 

settled     in     I.ondun      ni 

I7(,,;,     anil      helped     to 

eslahlish    in    I',  n;^  la  nil 

that     sehiuil     111      uatei 

eoluin      painting;    uhieh 

in     siieet.'e'dinjj,     i;eneia 

lions  was  to  ele\ate   the 

work  in  that  niediiini  to 

a     Ivel     of    aeeoniplish 

nieiit  hitherto  iindreanit 

of.      'I'he     /.ii litis,  apt 

1)\     this  artist,    wliieh   is 

reprudiieed  in   the    pres 

enl  niiniber,  is  a  eliarae. 

teristic    example    of    his 

liestwork.      Ih.-  I'ai-hsh 

ehasuhle,  ti/rii    i  ;;oo,    is 

fully    deserihed     in     the 

.ntii  le  on    Monsieur  C. 

Se|it;nian's      collection  : 

wiiili'    a    re\ie\v    of    the 

.S/i>ri,-s     fyain    IIa?is 

A  iidf  I  sen,     illustrated 

hy  Ednuind  Dulac,  from 
which     the     |)lale,     S/it- 

had  /tad  all  llif   ncu's- 

papt-rs  in   ///<■  -iciirld,   is 

taken,  will  also  he  lound 
in  the-  present  nnnilier.  Tlie  silhonette,  Ptiiirall  of  a 
Pii'uxte  III  till  Eii^^lish  A;:^liiu'iil  about  the  fiid  t>f  tlu- 
Eii^htteiith  Cc'iitiity,  is  taken  honi  Mrs.  E.  XeviU  Jack- 
son's admiralile  Ulstoiy  of  Silhoiif/tes.  The  |ilates  of 
MaiXa/t-t  (JiitiH  t>f  S.tits  and  Maih-  Stuart  are 
reprodiii  ed  troin  the  water-colours  liv  l-^.  1',  I'arris, 
and  .ire  interestiii;.;  eNam|iles  of  the  rich  costiinie  of 
the  si.xteeiith  i  entiir\.  I'he  Portrait  ol  a  I.adv,  bv 
the  i-iev.  Matthew  William  I'eters,  K.A..  is  one  of  tht- 
works  produced  li\  this  artist  before  lie  hail  d.-serted 
the  ranks  of  proti.ssional  jiainters  for  the  (.diurcli.  He 
did  this  when  he  was  at  the  iieinht  of  his  r'-piHation. 
and  so  cut  shoit  a  career  which  |)roniised  to  L;ive  liini 
a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  his   jieriod.      lb-   still    painted   after   he   had  taken 
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Onli-rs.  but  his  talents 
Were  large- ly  diverted 
from  those  genre  sub- 
iects  and  portraits  in 
which  he  e\celle-(l,  to  the 
producti<in  of  religiou.s 
works,  whose  themes 
Were  beyond  his  powers. 
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XVIIth  anti  XVIlIlli 
Cfiitiirit-s,  liy  I.  .Starkic- 
( ;ardner,  £2  2s.  net  ; 
Sliotild  we  slop  leachim; 
Art  t  l.y  r.  K.  Ashl.ee, 
i..  6<1.  lui.  (II.  T.  Kals- 
f..rd.l 

n    W  ilde. 


Stilo'iit-,   I  >\ 

with    lirauini;-    l.v    A. 

lieaidvlev.   V.   llel.      (  |..hn 

Lane.) 

A't^Us   on  tin   Art   of  Rtiii- 

hrantlt,  by  C.    |.  Holmes, 

M.A.,7s.'6d.  nt-l.    (Cliatto 

and  Windiis. ) 

■Ihf  Bool;  of  llt.ortitii-f 

hiiiniturt'.    \'ol.    H..    l.y 

K.luiii    K..1.-V,    2S-.    iiel  : 

History   of    Ftiintint;, 

Vol.    VI  11..   l.v    llaldane 

.Maelall,   7s.    (id.   nel  : 

/'r,senf-J)tiy    d'artii-nin:,'  : 

A'osc-s,  l.v   II.    K.  Darliiii;- 

l..n.  2^.  VkI.    net.      (T.   ('. 

.,n.l   K.   C.  jack.) 

Ill,'  Coiioiy  /slcunis,  painled  l.v  Llla  du  Cane  and  described  by 

Florence  .lu  Cane,    ;-■  nd.' ne'  :   Aioasun  oii,i  Nitoiefr.  by 

Harold    Child,    ilhi-lraled    bv    A.    .\n.lei.on,    7-.    0.1.    iu-1. 

i.\.  \  C.  Black.) 

/lie  Painttrs  of  I  lie  S,lioot  of  Sfl'lli,:  bv    N.    Senleliarli.  5s.  nel. 

.I)uek,^..rth.) 
rii.  Slorv  of  Fren  b  Ptinitin.;.   bv  Cha>.  II.  C.irhii.  4~.  o.l.  net. 

iT.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
F.n'^iish    Furnititr,-   of  Ihf    Xldlllli    Crntmr,    \  ol.    II.,    by 

I  lei  bell  Ceseinsky,  31-.  6.1.  nel.  1  kentledge.) 
Mash'r  Ptiintir^.  by  Meuari  Dick,  ;,>.  t*l.  net  :  A  l.itli,-  Fool; 
of  I.ontion,  iwe'ntv-live  draw  ing>  by  1.  IVnnell,  2^.  61I.  net: 
rii,-  Great  Xt-w  York,  Iwenty-Vive  drawings  by  1.  rennell, 
2>.  lid.  nel  ;  llie  City  ol  tli,:  'n  .st,  Iwenly  four  drawings  by 
I.  M.  King,  2s.  6d.  nel:  .Mtiiinors  auit  Cns/oiii^  "f }'' 
'En-Iishe.  lorlvnine  .Iraui.ig-  bv  K.  I)..vle.  2s.  6.i.  nel. 
(T.  N.  Foulis.) 
I  he  NtUion  ami  tt^   An'    Frea'iires.    l.y    R.   C.    Will.    1~.   nel. 

(Heineniann.) 
Tlie  Otinion  Sliof,  by  llil.hic  Uaxenport.     (tiay  \  Haiu-oik.) 
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The  lieu-  season,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  that  of 
igii-i2,  was  opened  well  to  time  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
Simpson  on  October 
;tli.  when  the  hbrary 
of  the  late  Dr.  liul- 
strode  and  o  t  h  c  i' 
properties  were  sold  at 
their  historic  house  in 
Leicester  Square.  The 
collection  of  books 
brought  together  on 
this  occasion  realised 
some  .£840,  and  com- 
prised some  not.ible  volumes,  one  at  least  of  which  was  of 
more  than  everyday  interest,  not  so  much  in  itself  as  from 
the  nature  of  its  surroundings.  This  was  the  Preccptoriuin 
Divinie  Legis,  which  L'Irich  Zell  is  supjiosed  to  have 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1468,  the  author  being  Johannes 
Nider,  or  Nyder,  whose  Golden  Sermons  held  fifteenth- 
century  congregations  spell-bound.  This  folio  was  "  in 
fetters" — that  is  to  say,  it  was  one  of  those  volume^ 
which  had  at  one  time  been  chained  to  the  desk  of  ^ome 
old  library,  monastic  or  otheruise,  as  a  |:irecaution 
against  theft.  These  books  are  not  otten  seen  now. 
though  there  is  a  whole  library  of  them  in  Heretnrd 
Cathedral,  and  a  large  collection  in  the  i.iramni.ir 
School  at  Guildford.  Messrs.  David  Bryce  >S;  Son,  the 
well-known  publishers  of  Glasgow,  recently  issued  .1 
facsimile  in  miniature  of  a  chained  English  liible  in 
I ummemoration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  .Authorised 
\'ersion.  It  is  a  model  of  5^  inches  in  height,  and  con- 
sists ot  a  sloping  desk  with  a  microscopic  Bible  chained  to 
it.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  within  the  reach  of  most  people, 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  old-time 
volumes  which  this  generation  knows  little  of,  although 
many  of  them  are  scattered  about  the  country,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  jealously  guarded.  The  Preci-ptoriiiiii 
Dii'iiia:  Legis  above  alluded  to  realised  £\o  105.,  that 
being  about  three  times  as  much  .is  it  would  have  sold 
for  twenty  years  ago. 

Other  important  books  which  .ipjie.ircd  at  this  opening 
sale  of  the  season  comprised — in  alphabetical  order — the 
Dc  Bellis  Ci''ilil<t(s  of  .Appianus  Alexandrinus,  1477,  4to, 


/5  5s.  (stamped  pigskin,  capitals  painted)  ;  Burton's 
Arabian  Nights,  with  the  supplementary  \olumes  and 
l.etchford's  illustrations  in  artist's  proof  state,  together 
17  vols.,  8vo,  1885-6-97,  £2b  (cl.) ;  Grimm's  Gertnan 
Popular  Stories^  1  vols.,  8vo,  1823-26,  the  first  volume 
having  Cruikshank's  etchings  in  brown,  ^20  (mor.  ex.)  ; 
Here  begynneth  a  good  bookc  of  Medecyttes  called  the 
I'rensure  of  Pore  Men,  printed  by  John  Waylande  in 
1556,  i2mu,  /,9,  the  precise  amount  for  which  it  was 
presumably  bought  in  last  season  ;  Lory's  Voyage  de 
t^Oberland  Beniois,  Paris,  1822,  folio,  containing  large 
coloured  Alpine  views,  £()  (hf.  mor.)  ;  a  full  set  of  the 
Hundred  Best  Books  recommended  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
now  Lord  Avebury,  many  years  ago,  100  vol-..,  £c,  5s. 
(mor.,  g.t.);  Nattes's  /lath  Illustrated,  iHoo,  folio,  ^7  5s. 
(mor.  e.\.)  ;  Racine's  (Kuvres  Completes,  printed  on 
vellum  paper,  with  the  12  plates  after  Le  Barbier  in  two 
states,  i.e.,  outline  etchings  and  proofs,  4  vols.,  1796,  ^20 
(mor.,  g.e.);  and  Young's  Night  Tlioughts,  with  illus- 
trations by  William  Blake,  1797,  ^'io,  £^  (hf.  mor.,  uncut). 
Another  work  with  which  Blake  is  closely  identified  is 
Ulustiations  of  the  Hook  of  Job,  I1S26,  4to,  and  a  sub- 
scriber's copy  of  that  with  the  plates  on  India  paper  and 
in  its  original  boards,  as  issued,  went  for  £\  1    los. 

Messrs.  Hodgson's  miscellaneous  sale  of  October  10th 
and  three  following  days  was  catalogued  in  rather  more 
than  1,300  lots,  and  was  therefore  unusually  e.xtensive. 
The  collection  was  a  good  one  in  the  sense  of  being 
useful,  but  it  was  nut  particularly  valuable;  indeed, 
many  books  for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  have  been  gradually  falling  away 
in  this  respect,  so  that  they  realise  very  much  less  than 
they  did  then.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  helped.  Times 
have  changed,  and  some  of  the  best  literature  the  world 
has  produced  can  now  be  got  in  shilling  editions,  and, 
what  is  worse,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  school 
of  collectors,  these  same  cheap  issues  are  te.\tually 
.iccurate,  perhaps  even  more  so  th.in  many  of  the  one- 
time e.\pensi\e  volumes  they  have  upon  their  shelves. 
These  remarks  are  not  of  universal  application.  The\- 
.i|)ply  only  to  some  books  having  an  interest  which  is 
essentially  literary,  but  they  are  wides]iread  all  the 
same,  and  the  result  is  verv  marked  in  everv  c.i^e  where 
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inisccllaiieous  collection-^  of  books  :u'c  ol't'ercd  for  sale. 
Main  books  ^jip  throii;.;h  the  net,  whose  meshes  are 
l)CConiin.i;  finer  ever\'  year,  bin  many  .iro  caught,  .mil 
•unonxst  ihein  are  okl  t.i\(imites  by  the  hundred. 

.-\monj,'  the  more  notice, d:ile  uorks  disposed  of  .at 
this  sale  of  Mes^is.  Iloiit;son's  were  Tlu-  Geoniainir  of 
Mais/er  C/in's/o/i/iir  Cii//<i/i,  a  very  scarce  4to.  printeil  by 
John  Wolfe  in  I  591,  with  woodcut  iliai^ranis  of  ( leomantic 
symbols,  "Kubeiii,'  "  (".ircer,"  "'.Mbus,'  and  thi'  re-^t, 
according  to  the  practice  of  .A.^rippa  and  much  older 
adepts  tliau  he,  £\  1  \o<.  old  cf.) ;  a  scries  of  02  \ols.  ol 
the  Ciiroiiklfs  Ltiid  Memorials  of  Grtat  llrilain,  1861-9;, 
''^^■'^. /^'5  ihf.  ro.in  .ind  cl.) ;  Jacobus  dc  Clusa's  I'raclnliis 
<it-  Apparitioiiihus  Aium.iiiini ,  1475.  folio,  £\~  (hf.  bd.  ; 
The  Dli/iioiary  of  Nittioiial  Hioi^rophy,  with  the  supple- 
ment, the  volume  of  errata,  and  the  index  to  voU.  1-15, 
together  68  xols.,  roy.  8vo.  18S5-1904,  ^"16  10^.  (ck): 
Dugdale's  Moii.istuo/i  Aii^^iieaiiiiiii.  by  ('ale>-,  Ellis  and 
l'i.indiiu-1,  8  \i]|,.,  1846,  folio,  ^'1  1  I  luor.  g.e.,  rubbed  ,ind 
one  plate  missing  :  Owen  Jones's  I'fi/is,  is-\:,  of  the 
Ailiiiiiiiir.i.  2  \-ols.,  i84:-45,  folio,  £S  15s.  (hf.  mor.  ; 
Molitor's  De  l.,ii)iiii  et  I'liitonieis  Miilieri/'us,  a  well- 
known  treatise  on  witches  and  witchcraft.  Str.i^biu;.^. 
no  date  I'but  14  ),  £\i  \Oi.  ibiK.  uncait  ;  a  series  of 
87  vols,  of  the  <>/-/eu/,t/  TransuUion  Fund  I'libtiea- 
/!,<iis\  i82i)-6i,  8vo  and  4to.  /jg  ck  bds.  .uul  sewed); 
k'enn.uu's  Soii:e  Ateoi/iil  of  London,  extr.i  illustrated  ,iiid 
extended  to  six  \-olunies  by  the  in-.eition  of  u|")w.irtls  of 
1,000  old  engravings,  1805,  410.  £'14  lo^.  ihkcf  :  ,ind 
•Sowerby's  Eni;lislt  Itohuiv.  the  third  edition,  wuh 
supplement,  13  vols.,  1863-86,  roy.  8xo,  /14  5s.  iht.  mor.). 

The  sale  held  by  the  same  firm  on  October  i8th  .md 
two  following  days  contained  little  out  of  the  connnon  :  m 
kict,  it  IS  not  necessary  to  mention  more  th.m  one  book 
here.  This  w.is  the  second  vokune  cinly;  of  the  rii^t 
edition  of  kainb's  'foles  from  Shakespeare,  ,is  printed  lj\ 
Hodgkins  in  1S07,  and  it  realised  the  large  --iiin  of  /71, 
simply  and  solely  because  it  was  in  the  origin. d  grey 
boards  as  issued  and  entirely  uncut.  It  may  be 
nientionetl  that  uncut  copies  are  extremely  rare,  whether 
in  the  original  Ijo.iids  or  not,  .ind  that  when  in  bo.irds 
they  come  within  the  ch.irmed  circle  of  tho^e  bouks 
which  arc  cert.iinly  to  lie  got.  but  oiih'  uith  the  greatest 
diftuulty  .mil  .It  gre.it  lost.  .\11  the  s.une,  £-\  for  the 
second  volume  only  seems  ,i  high  price  for  anyone  to 
pay,  even  though  he  were  already  in  possession  of  ,1 
similar  copy  of  the  lirst.  However  th.it  may  be.  a  \ery 
good  example  of  the  complete  work,  2  vols.,  8\o,  1807,  in 
the  original  boards  and  uncut,  realised  £,\  10  at  Sothebv's 
in  M.iy,  1003,  and  th.it  was  che.iper  far.  It  ina\  lust  lie 
iiientioned  that  earlier  on  .it  this  same  s.de  the  JiHirnal 
of  the  British  Keonoinie  Assoeiation,  from  the  coniiiience- 
ment  in  1891  to  March  1910,  being  vols.  1  to  10  ck  .md 
20,  part  I  (sewed  ,  sold  for  ^'8  17s.  6d. 

Messrs.  .Sotheby  never  commence  buiines,  till  the  end 
of  October,  the  reason  doubtles-,  being  that  book•^  ot  an 
ordinar\  ch.ir.icter  are  better  held  awhile  th.ui  -old 
earlier  on  m  the  month.  In  kiit,  if  .ill  book  -ales  -tood 
o\er  until  N'o\rmber  .md  were  continued  no  Liter  than 
the  end  of  the  following   |ul\.  evervone  <  iini  erned   would 


benetlt  by  the  arr.mgement.  .\s  matters  stand,  Sotheby's 
lir,t  sale  may  be  said  to  really  open  the  season,  and  this 
tune  it  took  ])lace  on  October  23rd  ami  four  following 
d.iys.  when  a  lar^e  assortment  of  miscellaneous  volumes 
were  disposed  of.  Lejjros's  L Art  de  la  Coeffure  des 
Jhimes,  1768-69,  with  the  two  supplements,  realised  £2\ 
(hf.  mor.:;  Levaillant's  Ifistoire  \hitiirelle  des  Oiseaiix 
dAfrii/iie,  6  vols.,  4to,  1806,  ^14  5s.  (ru-s.  ;  Hasted's 
History  of  A'ent,  4  Vi>\^.,  1778-99,  folio,  with  the  map  of 
the  Hundred  of  Worth,  often  missing,  £\t)  :'hf.  mor.); 
Laiidons  Aniiales  dii  Miisee  et  de  l Eeole  Moderne  des 
iSeaiLX  Arts,  21  voU.,  8vo,  1803-15,  the  Empress 
Josephine's  own  dedication  co|)y,  each  volume  bear- 
ing the  .Napoleonic  eagle  in  gold  on  the  sides, 
/,io  15s.:  A  Jeioell  for  Centric,  1614,  410,  /I23  (cf.,  cut 
down  ;  /■//(■  Sportiiii:;  Mae;azine,  from  the  commence- 
ment in  1792  to  1S5S,  together  110  vols,  (only),  ^60 
(various  bindings)  ;  (lould's  Birds  of  ureal  Britain. 
5  vols.,  folio,  1S73,  /J25  10s.  (mor.,  g.e.j  ;  Osear  Wilde's 
ll'orl:<.  the  collected  edition  including  "The  Picture  of 
Dori.m  tlray,"  published  by  Carrington,  in  l'aris\  14 
vols.,  on  Japanese  velliiiii  paper,  190S,  8vo,  /17  5s.  ; 
and  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  vol.  1,  with  105 
coloured  plates,  1S60,  folio,  ^30  10s.  There  were  1,566 
lots  in  the  catalogue  of  this  s.de,  and  only  abinit  50  of 
these  realised  as  much  as  £1  or  over,  so  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  of  ,in  ordinary  ch.ir.icter,  though  m.iny  excellent 
books  were  included  in  it. 

I'he  last  sale  of  the  month  of  October  was  held  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Siiii|)^on  on  the  26th  and  following 
day.  It  comjirised  a  library  sold  by  the  direction  of 
Princess  X'ictor  Duleep  Singh,  .md  .1  niimber  of  other 
properties,  the  whole  reali--ing  ne.irly  .£950.  The 
following  are  worthy  ot  special  notice:  — Smith's />V'///.i-// 
Me::otint  Portiaits,  4  vols.,  Svo.  1SS3,  /16  los.  hf. 
mor.);  the  first  edition  of  Beckford's  I'athek,  1786,  Svo, 
£2,  17-.  6d.  iorig.  bds.  ;  I.es  l.ettres  de  Napoleon  a 
losephine,  2  vols.,  printed  on  \ellum,  <jueen  Hortense's 
own  copy,  with  autograph  inscription,  /J56  (mor.  ex., 
X.ipoleonic  aims  ;  Lewis  Carroll's  Phantasma^'oria, 
presentation  copy  of  the  tirst  edition,  1869,  8vo,  £y  los. 
(cl.i,  Lodilige-  Botanical  Calnnet,  20  vols.,  1817-33, 
/^30  (hf  and  full  mor.,  large  paper  ;  the  Editio  princeps 
of  Thucydides  /'<■  Hello  Peloponnesiaco,  printed  by 
Aldus  m  150:,  £\\  I  veil.  ;  .Symonds's  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  7  \ol-,.,  1880-86,  ^14  10-.  orig.  cl.)  ;  Thomson's 
Seasons.  181  1,  Svo,  with  a  p.iinting  under  the  gilding  by 
Edwards  of  Halif.ix,  /ii  10s.  mor.  ex.  :  The  Memoirs 
of  Casanoi'ii.  12  \oN.,  1894.  £\\  us.  as  issued): 
Mudford's  Caiiipaii^n  in  the  Netherlands,  with  28  coloured 
jikites  by  C.eorge  Cruikshank,  1817,  410,  ^15  55.  mor. 
ex.) :  and  The  Military  Costume  of  Europe,  2  vols.,  folio, 
1822,  cont. lining  cio  coloured  plates.  ^,35    hf.  mor.  ex.  . 

Till-:  great  event  of  November  was  the  sale  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  of  the  first  portion  of  the  famous 
Huth  collection  of  printed  books 
and  illumin.ated  manuscripts.  The 
extent  of  the  collection  in.iy  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that   this    first    portion,    which    was   confined    exclusively 
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lo  items  indexed  under  the  letters  A  and  H,  included 
1,186  lots,  and  took  seven  days  to  dispose  of;  the 
total  realised  amounting  to  no  less  than  ^!50,S2I  is.  6d. 
An  eighth  day  sale  was  originally  announced,  when  it 
was  intended  that  Mr.  Huth's  magnificent  collection  of 
Shakespeare  folios,  quartos,  and  poems  should  be 
offered  ;  but  these  were  saved  from  dispersal,  though, 
unfortunately,  not  for  England,  by  being  purchased  en 
bloc  by  Mr.  .\k-\ander  Smith  Cochrane  tor  the 
Elizabethan  Club  Library  at  ^"ale  L'niversity.  The 
collection  was  further  denuded  by  Mr.  Huth's  bequest 
of  fifty  works  from  11  to  the  British  Museum,  the  choice 
of  which  was  left  entirely  to  the  authorities,  who 
naturally  selected  some  of  its  rarest  treasures.  Not- 
withstanding these  deletions,  the  collection  is  the  most 
noteworthy  one  oflered  by  auction  in  England  since 
the  dispersal  of  the  Ro.vcburgh  library  in  1812.  Its 
acquisition  was  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Huth, 
who  died  in  1S78;  his  son,  Mr.  .\.  H.  Huth,  who  died 
in  1910,  making  considerable  additions.  Its  strength 
was  chiefly  in  works  which  are  either  unic|ue,  or  of 
which  only  one  or  two  copies  are  known  to  e.xist,  ami 
the  nice  discrimination  and  judgment  ot  the  collectors 
were  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  lots  reached  the  high 
average  price  of  nearly  £\''^  each.  In  spite  of  thi^,  a 
number  of  items  had  crept  in  which  e\iilently  possessed 
little  attraction  to  bibliophiles,  a  cou]ile  of  these — the 
Dissertatis  JiiruL'a  Inaiignralis,  etc.,  of  Johann 
Arntzenius,  1726,  and  the  Expeditionis  Alcxiiiidri,  etc., 
of  Arrianus — realising  only  2s.  each,  the  lowest  prices 
recorded  in  the  sale. 

The  first  day's  sale,  November  15th,  though  it  con- 
tained sufficient  notabilia  to  make  the  reputation  of  an 
oidinary  library,  was  by  no  means  the  most  interesting. 
The  prices  realised,  however,  showed  a  remarkable 
advance  on  the  original  outlay,  30  lots  which  were 
purchased  for  ^587  i8s.  realising  ^3,596.  The  item  for 
which  there  was  most  competition  was  the  Americana, 
MS.  Histoirc  Naturelle  dcs  Indes,  bound  in  a  folio 
volume,  and  containing  200  water-colour  drawings. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman 
who  accompanietl  Drake  in  his  \oyages  to  the  South 
Seas;  originally  bought  for  /too,  it  realised  /i,020. 
Of  the  21  early  editions  of  .Esop  the  highest  price 
attained  was  ;/^4io  for  the  Esopo  Hystoriado^  6b  wood- 
cuts, sm.  4to,  1508,  which  cost  the  late  owner  only 
^10  10s.  .\mong  the  other  editions  were  \'ita  et  Eidnilu-, 
long  lines,  with  signs  and  woodcuts,  sm.  folio,  130 
leaves,  ascribed  to  Antony  Sorg  and  undatetl,  £2^0 
(cost  /63J ;  another  edition,  also  by  Sorg,  to  which  the 
foregoing  description  applies,  with  the  exception  that 
the  leaves  number  114,  with  42  lines  to  a  page,  ^200 
(cost  ^48) ;  a  Spanish  edition  issued  at  Seville  in  1521, 
and  hitherto  undescribed  by  bibliographers,  sm.  folio, 
;£202  (cost  ^52  los.)  ;  ]'itti  et  F.diihi-,  long  lines,  with 
signs  and  woodcuts,  114  leaves  with  43  lines  to  a 
page,  .^135  (cost  £\a)\  La  \'ita  de  Esopo  Bisioiuita, 
numerous  woodcuts,  2  vols,  in  i,  velhiiii  MS.,  covers, 
sin.  8vo,  probably  issued  from  a  \'enetian  press  about 
1526,^110;     I.es  Sii/i/i/e'^  Fiddet  de  Esope,  long  lines. 


numerous  cuts,  and  orn.imental  initials,  sm.  410,  Lyon, 
1540,  .^200  (cost  /^3l  IQS.);  and  \'illii{sic)  Esopi.  per 
Fianciseo  del  I.i/ppo,  long  lines,  40  to  a  full  page,  with 
2;  woodcuts,  sm.  4to,  Venice,  1492,  .^,200  (cost  £1  los.,:  : 
this  edition  contains  the  lite  only  without  the  fables. 
.An  unique  and  most  interesting  relic  from  the  library 
of  the  old  Carthusian  Monastery  in  London,  on  the 
sight  of  which  Thomas  Sutton  founded  the  Charterhouse 
School,  was  the  Sennoiies  Ade  Ciirtiisiensis  et  alioruin, 
etc.,  a  manuscript  on  vellum  occupying  220  lolios,  and 
written  in  the  early  ]jart  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
volume  measured  12  in.  by  8t  in.,  and  was  in  the 
original  monastic  binding  of  massive  boards  of  oak, 
covered  with  white  leather;  it  realised  £-\o.  A  fine 
copy  of  Sensiiyt  I'liistoirie  dii  tres  'jidlaiit  iiob/e  pieux 
el  hardy  roy  Alixaiidre  le  grant,  long  lines,  34  to  a 
page,  woodcuts  and  orn.unent.il  initials,  sni.  4to,  which 
was  issued  in  Paris  about  15 13,  and  appears  to  have 
been  quite  unknown  to  Brunei,  realised  .£66;  Alexis, 
Interloeucyoii,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  sm.  4to,  n.d.,  £128  ; 
an  Almanack,  probably  executed  in  London,  cirea  1500, 
printed  from  a  wood  block  on  vellum,  30;'  in.  long  by 
5i  in.  broad,  £'i>o\  and  another  for  -\'/'  Veres,  printed 
liy  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1522,  on  nine  leaves  precedeil 
by  a  leaf  occupied  by  a  woodcut  of  Christ,  sm.  Svo, 
£\\.  *Jf  five  editions  of  Aiiiadls  of  Gaul,  three  were 
Spanish,  one  dated  1533,  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
sin.dl  folio,  .£29;  a  second  printed  in  1535,  with  last 
leaf  of  table  slightly  mended,  folio,  ^38  ;  and  a  third 
dated  1547,  folio,  ^28.  Tliomas  Paynel's  tr.mslation 
of  the  same  work,  sm.  410,  imprinted  lay  Henry 
Bynneman  for  Thomas  Hacket,  1567,  ^'52  'the  title  of 
this  had  been  backed  and  the  last  two  le.ives  inlaid  ;  it 
was  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

The  lots  in  the  second  day's  sale  were,  generally 
speaking,  not  so  interesting  as  those  in  the  first,  but 
it  included  several  remarkable  manuscript  and  block 
books,  which  realised  very  high  prices,  and  so  helped 
to  swell  the  total  for  the  day  to  .£10,139  '''s-  f"r 
181  lots.  The  first  item  which  caused  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment in  the  busonis  of  the  bibliophiles  present  was  a 
very  fine  fifteenth-century  MS.  of  the  Apoeahpse,  upon 
vellum,  124  leaves,  14^  in.  by  loi  in.,  enriched  with 
78  miniatures,  several  of  them  painted  in  "  camaieugris." 
The  work  was  executed  for  Margaret  of  '^'ork,  sister 
of  Edward  I\'.,  and  wife  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Professor  Johnson,  of  1  'xford,  to  whom 
the  work  formerly  belonged,  thought  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  England,  but  in  all  probability  it  is 
of  Flemish  origin.  At  the  Professor's  sale  in  1862  it 
realised  ^,"174.  Starting  at  ^£400,  it  was  ultimately 
knocked  down  at  £3,530.  The  two  block  books  in- 
cluded realised  high  prices  compared  with  those 
originalK'  given  for  them,  but  not  excessive  considering 
the  esteem  in  which  such  rarities  are  now  held.  The 
Apoealvpsis  .Saiieti  Johamus,  of  the  fifteenth  centur\, 
sm.  folio,  consisting  of  48  woodcuts  of  two  leaves  each, 
coloured  according  to  the  taste  of  the  period,  and  m 
fine  condition,  sold  for  j{^  1.200.  This  was  classed  by 
Heinecken    as    a    second  edition,  and  bv  Sothebv  as  a 
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fourth  III  the  sever.il  ecliUDiii  publi-.lied.  Lord 
Amherst's  example  of  the  same  issue  sold  three  years 
as;o  for  ^2,ix)0.  Tlie  present  copy  was  purchased  in 
1S70  for  ^35".  The  second  example  shoucd  an  even 
greater  profit  ;  this  was  Ars  Morietidi.  of  the  lifteeiith 
century,  sm.  folio,  of  what  is  usually  considered  the 
second  edition,  consistinjj  of  25  leaves,  the  text  and 
woodcuts  printed  on  one  side  only  and  pasted  back  to 
back,  with  the  excejition  of  tlie  first  and  last  leaves. 
Hou^'ht  in  1869  for  /,32o,  it  now  realised  /^i.Soo- 
l.or<l  Amherst's  example  of  the  same  issue  letched 
^2,ooo  in  M)o.S.  ( )tlicr  interesting  lots  included  TJu- 
L'nniiiskin^  of  n  feiinniiie  Miuliiiuull.  by  'rhornas 
Anilrewe,  sm.  410,  1604,  /25  (cost  /6  8s.  6d.) ;  An 
Antidote  n\^ainst  Mclaiulioly,  sm.  4to,  1661,  ^^41  ;  the 
1669  edition  of  the  same,  sm.  8vo,  ^24  ;  Autiplionayiiim 
ad  iisum  Kcclesia-  Sarislnirionis,  cuin  Culendaiio,  a 
brilliant  illuminated  MS.  on  vellum,  285  leaves,  20,'  in. 
by  15^  in,,  large  folio,  ,£360  1  bought  for  .£84);  Tlie 
Lainentabl,-  .md  Tnif  fiafrcdy  of  Master  Aideit  of 
Fe-i'i'is/iaiit.  Kent.  3rd  edition — the  first  in  uhii  li  the 
full-page  cut  of  the  murder  on  the  back  of  the  title 
appears — sm.  410,  1633.  i,55;  Oiliiiuio  /■iirio^o  di 
Liidoiiieo  Ar/osto,  sm.  4to,  Milan,  1524,  ^125  bought 
for  ^63  — this  edition  is  nearly  as  rare  as  that  of  1521, 
of  which  only  two  copies  are  known  to  exist;  thiando 
Fiiriosa  in  Kn<;iis/i  Hcroieal  I'e/se,  by  lohn  Harrington, 
first  edition  containing  46  plates  and  portrait  of  the 
author,  sm.  folio,  1591,  ^{^39  (bought  tor /6s  Coinadiie 
.VoTeni  Orceee,  Aristophanes,  folio,  Venice,  149S,  £2y 
(bought  (or  £\^  15s.  :  and  (^/>er;i  Gr.eee  et  Theoplii;isti, 
etc.,  Aristoteles,  o  vols.,  sm,  folio.  /07.  Interesting 
English  items  were  the  tour  rare  woiks  by  Robert 
.Arinin  ;  the  copy  ot  Foole  upon  Foote,  o>\  Si.ve  So/tes 
of  Sottes,  Is  the  only  one  known  of  the  original  edition, 
and  has  suciessively  passed  through  the  Wolfreston 
and  Daniel  sales  ;  it  is  sm.  4to,  an  uncut  copy,  and 
beyond  the  title  being  slightly  repaired,  was  m  fine 
condition;  this  realised  /^loi,  which  showed  a  jirolit  of 
/50  on  what  it  w.is  bought  for.  The  three  other 
\olumes  by  this  .nithor  were  A  jVest  of  Ninnies,  original 
edition,  sm.  4to,  inoS,  from  the  Caldecot  and  Daniel 
libraries,  £i\  lOs.  bought  for  £b  los.  l;  Tlie  d/istoiy 
of  the  two  A/aidi  of  More-eiaekc,  loith  the  life  and 
\i?np!e  manner  of  folin  in  tlie  llospitall,  sin,  4to,  1609, 
^42  I  bought  for  /j  5  lOi,  ;  ;ind  The  Italian  Tavlor 
and  his  Boy,  sm,  4to,    looo,  £31    (bought  for  ^13,1. 

There  were  three  copies  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  block  book,  all  different  editions, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  came  from  the  N'emeui/  col- 
lection. These  were  respectively,  ^;'.f  .lAv/tv/t//.  (Jiiesta 
operetta  traeta  dellarte  del  ben  inorire  eioe  in  i^ratia  di 
Pifl,  with  Sessa's  device  of  Cit  and  .Mouse  beneath 
the  large  <  ut  on  the  title,  1  i  woodcuts,  sm.  4to,  printed 
by  J.  Sessa,  \'enice,  n.d.,  fy^z  bought  for  £\6  iti.i; 
Ars  Morienili.  La  historia  del  fudieio  del  fii^liolo  de 
dio  fesu  Cliristo,  without  device  on  title-page,  sm.  4to, 
consisting  of  twenty  leaves  and  containing  nine  wood  en- 
.gravings,  £1 10  (bought  for  /'  10  10s.)  ;  and  Ars  Moriendi, 
;i  series  of  thirteen  engravings  on  copper,  following  the 


general  design  of  the  block  book,  without  text,  4to. 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  ^^34  (bought  for 
ff>  65.).  I.e  liiire  intitule  tart  de  bien  viure,  el  de  hien 
niotiir,  j,U),  Pans.  1535,  brought  £"0  (bought  for  £2^' '• 
Sensiiit  le  Time  intitule  Tail  et  seienee  de  fiieti  7'iure  1 
de  hie  mourir,  sm.  4to,  13  —  ,  £-]0  (bought  for  /z,)  ; 
The  Story  oj  the  ntoste  noble  and  worthy  Kyni;e  Arthur, 
1557,  sm.  folio,  printed  by  "Wyllyam  Copland,"  a  tine 
copy  with  numerous  woodcuts,  some  of  which  were 
l);iinted  anil  illuminated,  /210.  The  only  other  com|)lete 
I  i)p\  of  this  edition  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  the 
l>ritish  .Museum,  .\  later  edition  of  the  same  work,  sm. 
folio,  printed  by  ThouKis  E:ist,  ;ibout  1 580,  brought /,23  ; 
.ind  .1  third,  thick  sm.  4to,  printed  by  William  .Stansby, 
1634,  £\b  10s.  J. assault  de  t>ar,idis  du  cheualier  spuel 
(Spirituei),  sm.  8vo,  Paris,  n.d.,  ^53  ;  Atila  T'lai^ellum 
dei  I  'uli,'-ar  &  Nouamente  Hystoriada,  sm.  410,  printed  at 
\'enice,  probably  between  141/3  and  1500,  .,£102.  There 
were  several  items  relating  to  St.  Augustine  ;  of  these 
the  more  iniport;int  were  Con/essionum  Libri XIIT,  MS. 
on  \ellum  of  the  fourteenth  century,  probably  English  (66 
leaves  13  in.  by  8i  in.  ,  with  illuminated  initials,  and  orna- 
mentation, folio,  .^1  50  (bought  for  ^37  los.) :  De  Civitate 
del  Tibri  .\.\ IT,  Edito  Seeundu,  large  folio,  1468,  £\(i&  ; 
De  arte predicandi,  Editio  Prima,  sm.  folio,  /^52  (bought 
f'""  ^'5  15s.) — this  edition  is  believed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Strasburg,  by  Mentelin,  about  1466;  De  \'ita 
Christiana,  4to,  n.d.,  ^65  (bought  for  .^4)  ;  and  Liber  de 
sini:;ularitaie  clerieoruni,  sm.  4to,  1467,  £Zt^.  The  last 
item  in  the  day's  sale  was  a  co|iy  of  the  excessively  rare 
tract  having  the  lengthy  title,  A  Report  of  the  Tri'th  of 
the  fight  about  the  Lies  of  A  cores,  this  last  Soinmer.  He- 
tioi.xt  the  Reuenge,  one  oj  Her  Majesties  Shippes.  and  an 
Armada  of  the  L\ing  of  Spaine,  sm.  410,  1391.  The  only 
other  copy  known  of  this  is  in  the  liritish  Museum, 
Though  ac(.|uired  for  the  Huth  collection  for  only  £},. 
It  did  not  liill  to  the  hannner  until  exactly  a  hundred 
times  this  amount  was  bid.  the  investment  showing  a 
profit  of  9,900  per  cent. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  third  day's  sale,  Friday, 
.November  17th,  centered  round  the  items  relating  to 
Bacon,  the  prices  for  which  generally  easily  out-distanced 
;ill  previous  records,  and  showed  a  phenomenal  profit 
on  the  (jriginal  outlay.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was 
a  copy  of  the  excessively  r.ire  first  edition  of  the  essays, 
or,  togi\e  it  its  title  in  full,  Essayt,  Reh\^ious  Meditations, 
J'laees  of  J^ers'oation  and  Diss7C'asion,  Seene  and  Alloioed, 
sm.  8vo,  1597,  dedicated  by  the  author,  "To  M.  Anthony 
Bacon,  his  deare  Brother."  It  cost  .£13  5s,,  and  now- 
realised  the  stupendous  sum  of /i, 950,  Very  few  copies 
of  this  rare  edition  have  appeared  at  auction,  the  only 
ones  recorded  being  apparently  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  v;ilued  at  tour  in- 
rive  guineas,  Acop\-ofthe  second  edition,  159S,  i2mo, 
though  this  is  said  to  be  even  more  rare  than  the  first, 
brought  the  comparati\  ely  small  price  of /^2oo,  A  copy 
of  the  third  edition.  i2mo,  1606,  brought  .^{^100;  of  the 
fourth,  8vo,  1612,  /70  ;  of  the  pirated  reprint  issued  by 
Jaggard  in  the  same  year,  sm.  Svo,  £},o:  and  of  the 
edition  of  1025,  sin.  4to — the  first  containing  the  whole 
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fifty-eight  essays,  and  the  last  published  durinj;  the 
author's  lifetime— ^28.  To  show  how  greatly  the  prices 
of  Bacon's  works  have  advanced  lately,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lord  Ashburnham's  copy  of  the  second 
(159S)  edition  only  brought  £2,2  in  1897.  Other  of 
Bacon's  works  were  Ccrtaine  Considerations  Toiic/iini^ 
the  Better  Pacification  and  Edification  of  the  Church 
of  England,  sm.  4to,  £-^\ :  Sir  Erancis  Bacon.  His 
A\^p\ologie  in  Certain  Imputations  Concerning  the  late 
Earlc  of  Essex,  l2mo,  1605,  first  edition,  ^20:  Tlie 
Twoo  Bookes  of  Erancis  Bacon.  Of  the  Proficience  ana 
Advancement  of  Learning,  diune  and  humane,  lar^e 
paper,  sm.  4to,  1605,  first  edition,  ^^23  ;  the  1640  edition 
of  the  same,  large  paper,  folio,  ^27  ;  The  Historic  of 
the  Raigne  of  King  Henry  the  Seueiitli.  first  edition, 
sm.  folio,  1622,  £\'&\  Apopthegmes  Neio  and  Old.  first 
edition,  sm.  8vo,  1625,  ^33  :  and  Translation  of  Ccrtaine 
Psabnes  into  English  Verse,  original  edition  (slighth- 
soiled  and  mended),  sm.  4to,  1625,  ^54.  Other  notable 
lots  in  the  day's  sale  were  a  collection  of  334  Broadside 
Ballads  in  black  letter,  bound  in  two  vols.,  folio,  ^^400, 
and  two  smaller  collections  bound  in  single  vols.,  folio, 
^40  each.  These  two  latter  lots  showed  a  depreciation 
of  value,  having  been  bought  for  .£89  and  .£43  is. 
respectively.  George  Ballard's  The  History  oj  Susanna. 
original  edition,  sm.  8vo,  1638,  sold  for  /20  (bought  for 
^13  1 6s.);  and  Bambergische  Halszgeriehts  Ordenfig. 
folio,  1507,  ^135  (bought  for  £y  75.).  The  following 
were  by  Thomas  Bancroft  : —  TIte  Glvttons  Eeavcr^ 
original  edition,  sm.  4to,  1633,  £20  (bought  for  £1  3s.); 
Tivo  Bookes  of  Epigramme^  and  I'.pitaphs.  original 
edition,  small  4to,  1639,  £1%  bought  for  /12  12s.);  and 
The  Heroical  Lover,  or  Antheon  L'^  Eidelta.  sm.  8\o, 
165S,  £(:).  The  .iifaroccus  Extaticus.  or  Bankes  Bay 
Horse  in  a  Trance,  sm.  4to,  1595,  showed  no  variation 
in  price,  selling  for  .£110,  the  same  amount  at  which  it 
was  purchased.  The  Sword  anil  Buckler,  or  SerT'ing 
Man's  Defence,  by  William  I5as,  uncut,  sm.  4to,  1602. 
brought  ^27  (bought  for  £\~  15s.):  Thomas  Bastards 
Chrestoleros,  original  edition,  sm.  Svo,  1598.  ^,50  bought 
for  £^':i  15s-);  and  Thomas  Bateson's  The  First  Set  of 
English  Madrigales  to  Three.  Eour,  Ei'oe  and  Six 
I'oices,  original  edition,  the  six  parts  complete  in  one 
vol.,  sm.  4to,  1604,  £bo  (bought  for  £12).  There  were 
several  noteworthx'  lots  included  among  the  score  of 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  first  edition  ot 
Francis  Beaumont's  Poems,  sm.  4to,  1640,  sold  for  ^50 
bought  for  £\  17s.)  ;  the  second  edition,  sm.  8vo,  printed 
for  William  Hope,  1653,  £y:>  (bought  for  £2  25.;.  The 
first  collected  edition  of  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  written 
by  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  1647,  with 
The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  first  edition,  1(152,  folin,  brought 
£--,0. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  Huth  sale  was  called  a  "day 
of  bibles,'  though  a-,  a  matter  of  fact  only  fifty-se\en 
out  of  the  149  items  sold  were  editions  of  the  Scriptures. 
These,  however,  comprised  by  far  the  more  important 
part  of  the  seven  days'  transactions,  and  included  among 
them  the  gem  of  the  entire  collection,  a  copy  of  the 
"  Mazarine"  Bible.     Leaving  these  for  the  moment,  and 


beginning  with  the  earlier  lots,  the  following  were  among 
the  most  interesting  :  H.  ,S.  15eham,  Discs  buchlein 
ceygat  an  u/id  lernel  cin  masz  oder  proporcio  der  Lioss, 
etc.,  sm.  4to,  .£53:  H.  S.  lieham,  Bibliar  Historic', 
large  and  fine  copy  on  old  vellum,  n.d.,  £2,0  (bought  for 
£()  193.  6d.)  ;  Belianis  oj  Greece,  The  Honour  oj 
Chiualrie,  by  L.A.,  first  jiart,  first  edition,  sm.  4to,  1598, 
^45  (cost  ^^251;  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough.  and 
William  of  Cloudcsdale,  4to,  1648,  ^28  1  bought  for 
£\e)  5s.  — this  was  the  edition  printed  by  Richard  Cotes  : 
a  cop\  of  the  one  printed  by  E.  Cotes,  sm.  4to.  1698, 
sold  for  ^10  los.  ;  Domenico  Benivieni,  Tractato.  &^c., 
sm.  4to,  Florence,  1496,  ;^89  (bought  for  £6  6s-  ; 
Thomas  Bentley,  The  Movement  of  Matrones.  thick  sm. 
4to,  1582,  £yi;  J.  P.  iJergomensis,  De  Plurimis  Claris 
Sceletisg:  (sic)  Mulieribus.  folio,  1497,  ^84  (bought  for 
£\(}  i6s.':  Francesco  Berlinghieri,  Geographia.  folio, 
n.d.,  ^115  (bought  for  £20);  The  Meditations  of  Saint 
Bernard,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  sm.  4to,  1496,  £\\o 
(bought  for  /;2o)  ;  ^7.  I'.crnard,  The  Golden  Pystle, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  sm.  4to,  n.d.,  £Ai  ;  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  The  Hook  of  St.  Albans,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
sm.  folio.  1496,  £\ip  (bought  for  /;2  los.)— this  would 
have  realised  considerably  more  but  had  two  leaves 
in  facsimile  ;  The  Bokc  of  Haiukyngc  and  Huntyngc  and 
Evsshynge,  Wynkjm  de  Worde,  sm.  4to,  circa  1 503, 
^200  I  bought  for  £\o'&] ;  and  The  Gentleman  s  Acadamie, 
sm.  4to,  1595,  £10  (bought  for  £(<  6s.);  Amadeus 
Berrutus,  Dialogues.  Hr'c.,  sm.  4to,  1517,  £^S°  'bought 
for  £},i)\  and  Joannes  Bertaudus,  Encomium  trium 
Matiarum.  t'^c.  sm.  folio.  1529.  £y..  .\  remarkable 
example  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Americana  was 
shown  in  the  sale  of  the  little  S8-page  pamphlet, 
Bcschrigvinghe  van  I  'iroinia.  sm.  410,  b\-  Joost  Hangers, 
which  contains  the  first  engraved  map  of  New  "^'ork — or 
New  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  called  in  165 1,  the  date  at 
which  the  pamphlet  was  issued.  This  brought  £3S0, 
the  previous  record  for  the  work  being  under  ^40.  Two 
unique  copies  of  The  History  ofSirBcvis  of  Southampton, 
the  first,  sm.  8vii,  printed  in  Aberdeen,  1630,  and  the 
second,  sm.  4to,  printed  in  London,  1662.  sold  for  ^36 
and  ^28  respectively  (bought  for  .£21  and  £:i,V).  while 
a  complete  set  of  Thomas  Bewick's  works,  5  vols.,  roy. 
Svo,   1 790- 1 82 1,  sold  for  £\(). 

The  Bibles,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  formed 
the  feature  of  the  day's  sale.  Chief  among  them  was 
a  copv  of  the  famous  "  Mazarine  "  Bible,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  copy  in  the  .Mazarine  Library  was 
first  recognised  as  a  Bible  to  be  specially  distinguished 
as  the  work  of  Gutenberg  of  Mentz,  the  inventor  of 
printing  with  movable  types.  The  work,  which  is  in 
two  volumes,  is  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Latin 
\'ulgate,  and,  indeed,  the  first  important  printed  work 
on  record.  It  is  also  in  the  eyes  of  most  collectors  the 
finest,  and,  though  copies  of  it  are  by  no  means  unique, 
the  work  is  the  dearest  printed  book  in  existence. 
There  are  what  may  be  called  two  editions  of  it,  the 
first,  of  which  all  the  copies  are  on  paper,  was  issued  by 
Gutenberg  himself  about  1453-55,  and  the  second  by 
his  dishonest  partner,  Fust,  about  I455"56-      Neither  of 
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\.\\-i  issues  are  d^itcd,  Init  they  c^iii  easily  be  distinguished 
b\  ,1  few  leaves  in  the  >econd  having  been  reprinted  so 
.i>  to  occupy  only  forty  lines  per  coliiiim,  in^ti-ad  of 
fort\-two,  :is  in  the  ori.14in.1l  book.  .Mo^t  of  the  known 
p.iper  copies  and  all  the  velhini  ones  belony  to  the 
^eiond  i^^ne.  (Miiy  twenty-three  complete  copies  of 
both  i.^sllc^  arc  known,  of  which  no  le-^s  than  eighteen 
.ue  in  pnblic  libr.iries.  Mr.  Ilulh'>  (iip\-  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally tine  ^])eciinen  of  the  first  edition,  a  note  by 
r.einard  (,)u,irifch  in  the  co\cr  >tating,  "  Thi^  is  the 
finest  cop\-  I  e\er  beheld,  or  .uu  body  obe":  it  w.i^  quite 
|>etl'ect,  \er\  cU-.m.  and  for  the  most  p.irt  niu  iit.  It 
fumed  part  of  Sir  M.  M.  .SykeVs  collection,  and  ^old  at 
his  sale  in  iH.'4  lor  „{,  hio  los.  Mr.  Bernard  (Jiiaiitch 
bought  It  .It  the  ^elkl^■^  ^.ile  in  1S73  f<"'  /{^2,690,  and 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Iliith  in  the  following  year  .-it  £2^ 
pidtit.  t  In  November  joth  it  realised  /^5,Soo,  the  record 
for  ,1  printed  book  -.old  In  auction  in  Kngland,  though 
Mr.  Hoe\  copy  of  tlu-  -econd  edition  on  vellum  fetched 
/jo.ooo  in  .New  Nciik,  ujio.  'I'wo  (  opics  of  the  first 
Bible  with  a  date,  the  L.itin  \'ulg.ite  printed  by  Fu,t  X: 
Schoitiher,  1463,  were  sold.  Tlii^,  like  the  "Mazarine" 
Bible,  was  issued  in  2  \(ils,,  folio,  one  edition  being 
printed  on  wlluni  and  the  other  on  onlin.uy  paper,  and 
showing  a  numlier  of  minor  \.iii,itions  in  their  te.xts. 
Mr.  lluth's  vellum  copy,  which  w.i-^  bought  for  .£^660  in 
I1S64,  now  realised  /j.ojo,  and  his  paper  copy,  bought 
'"!■  .£-75  in  1 1^63,  brought /^f,i;oo.  The  following  were 
.iniong  the  other  editions  of  the  Latin  \"ulgate  sold:— the 
one  i^^ued  at  .Str.isburg,  cirtu  1466,  2  vols.,  folio,  ^120; 
the  fir>t  Bible  printed  at  Basle,  ciici  1470-71,  2  \ols., 
filio,  ./.  1 20  ;  one  printed  at  Nuremberg,  f47;,  J  vols., 
^05:  .md  a  copy  of  the  I'lm  edition  of  14K0.  the  first 
in  wlikli  .1  ^unnn,ir\'  or  argument  w.i^  placed  at  the 
he.ul  of  e.ich  ch.ipter,  folio,  £So  (cost  /13  13s.  .  .\  cop\- 
of  the  eilition  edited  fiy  Michael  .Ser\etus,  which  was 
|iublidied  in  1542,  and  suppressed  by  Calvin  on  account 
of  the  Arian  doctrines  contained  in  the  notes,  folio, 
brought  ^35  (cost  £},  js.  I  ;  another  of  the  edition  printed 
by  C.  Foschoverus,  1543,  folio,  in  contemporary  binding, 
re.lIi^ed  ^205;  a  Liitiii  Sep/iiai^iiit,  Rome,  1 58S,  folio, 
£2,0:  .1  Luther  Bible,  W'ittemberg,  152^,  folio,  .{joj 
^bought  for  £y  7s. )  ;  Biucoli's  It.dian  Bible,  fir^t  edition, 
\'enice,  1 542-4-,  7  \(iU.  in  2,  folio,  /40  (bought  for 
£\(>  16s. J;  and  Kreiich  Bible,  .m  abridgment,  probably 
lale  fifteenth  centur\',  printed  at  1', iris,  folio,  .^40;  another, 
the  fir^t  complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures  translated  fiy 
Lel'e\  re  d'ICstaples.  ])rinted  at  .\ntwerp  by  Lempereur, 
I  530,  folio,  £6^.  I  If  early  Bibles  in  I'lernian  there  was  a 
representative  selection  ;  one  of  the  first  complete  editions 
— generally  belie\cd  to  have  been  printed  .it  Strasburg 
by  Eggesteyn  about  1460 — 2  xoK,,  folio.  405  Icives, 
lirought  /520;  a  cojiy  of  the  third  edition,  n.d.,  I.irge 
folio.  456  leaves,  ^193;  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition, 
n.d.,  2  vols,  in  1,  folio,  513  leaves,  ,£,160  i  cost  ^^52;:  a 
I  rjpy  of  the  fifth  edition  some  authorities  reverse  the 
ortler  of  these  two  eilitions  —  n.d.,  2  vols,  in  1,  folio, 
421  li-a\e>,  /12b  (cost  ^52  los.i:  a  copy  of  the  ninth 
edition  -the  first  printed  in  Nuremberg — 14.'^3,  2  \iib., 
fblio,  X  I  19  (cost  ^■26 1 :  rirst  complete  edition  of  Luther's 


translation,  Wittemberg,  1534,  2  vols.,  folio,  £^6  (cost 
i4  5s.  ;  and  the  last  edition  re\ised  by  Luther  himself, 
W'ittemberg,  1544,  2  vols.,  folio,  /19;. 

The  disposal  of  Bibles  continued  well  into  the  fifth 
day  of  the  sale,  the  opening  items  comprising  the 
German  editions  which  had  not  been  disposed  of  on 
the  previous  day.  First  among  them  was  a  copy  of  the 
earliest  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Low  German — the  version 
published  in  Cologne  in  1480  being  rather  in  Dutch  than 
German-  l.ubeck,  1494,  large  folio,  £2y:i  (bought  for 
/.31  los.)  ;  another  edition,  Halberstad,  2  vols,  in  i, 
,^,  53.  There  were  also  the  earliest  editions  of  the  com- 
plete Bible  in  the  following  languages: — Icelandic,  1584, 
folio,  ^25  los.  ;  Irish,  1685,  4to,  ^1  5  ;  and  Welsh,  158S, 
fo'io,  i^ioo.  Of  English  versions,  Tyndale's  PeiitnUi/ch. 
1330,  an  almost  perfect  copy — one  of  the  only  three 
known— which  had  been  bought  lor  £iy>,  realised  ^^455  ; 
Coverdale's  Bible,  1535,  folio,  ^170;  "The  Great  Bible," 
very  slightly  restored,  1539,  ioY\o,  £^2  \  "Breeches"  or 
Genevan  Bible,  1560.  4to,  /fit  ;  "The  Bishop's  Bible," 
■  57-  — tlif  second  folio  edition — /20  ;  Genevan  Version, 
Edinburgh,  1576-79,  one  leaf  in  facsimile,  folio,  ^25: 
( ienevan  \'ersion,  f6io,  bound  with  lioo/c  of  Common 
J'raycr.  1609,  and  l^solms  in  Afc/iv  set  to  Music,  1610, 
4to,  in  original  binding,  ^61  ;  "Breeches"'  or  ("lenevan 
Bible,  Edinburgh,  1610,  folio,  /52  ;  F-nglish  Authorized 
\'ersion,  161  i,  folio,  .£164— this  copy  had  the  "He"' 
reading  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  wdiich  is  said  to  mark  the  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition,  there  being  several  issues  all 
with  the  same  date.  The  following  are  the  prices 
realised  by  other  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Authorized 
X'ersion  :  -1613,  folio,  ^25  ;  1616,  folio,  £-^  15s.;  1629. 
folio,  ,{,4  Is''.  ;  '''j-v  Edinburgh,  8vo  1  usually  regarded 
as  the  first  edition  printed  in  Scotland),  .£10;  1638,  folio, 
£},  15s.:  1639,  folio,  £.\\  and  I'i53,  l2mo,  £y  17s.  fid. 
The  co]iy  of  the  edition  of  1638,  i2mo,  owed  its  \alue 
to  its  exquisite  and  remarkable  binding"  by  Roger  Payne, 
which  accounted  for  it  realising  ^155,  a  price  unpre- 
cedented for  a  book  bound  by  that  great  craftsman. 
lUb/iac  /ioncs,  a  series  of  fifty-eight  remarkable  illu- 
minated miniatures  on  vellum  of  Flemish  or  French 
origin,  eai  h  about  4!  in.  by  y'i  in.,  brought  £^^0,  which 
showed  ;i  huge  aiUance  on  the  .£63  paid  for  them  in 
1863.  .^  copy  of  Birch's  T/w  Hcatis  of  Illustrious 
I'ei-sons  of  Great  liritain,  with  all  the  portraits  in  proof 
states,  large  paper,  e.xtra  illustrated  to  make  231  plates 
in  all,  2  vols.,  roy.  folio,  brought  ;{J205.  The  editions 
of  Boccaccio  included  several  interesting  items  ;  his 
//  Diiitiueronc  w.is  represented  by  the  Florence  edition 
01  1527,  sm.  4to,  a  ver\'  fine  copy,  finely  bound,  which 
brought  £21  :  the  first  complete  English  translation, 
I(i20,  2  vols.,  folio,  brought  ^90;  his  lie  Mulieribus 
CI, vis,  -.m.  folio,  1473,  the  first  edition,  from  the  library 
of  William  Morris,  /3O0;  the  same  w-ork,  1487,  folio, 
./,'ioo;  and  a  fifteenth-century  MS.,  German  translation, 
enriched  with  seventy-three  coloured  drawings,  about 
5.1  in.  by  2>\  in.,  sm.  folio,  ^^31  5  :  Boccaccio's  Des  jVol>/es 
Malereux  {sic),  circa  1503,  folio,  .£110;  and  the  tran>- 
huion  from  him,  Giyda  dc  Priucipcs,  Toledo,  151  i, 
folio,  ^4 1.     Among  other  items  were  :   lohn  Bodenham, 
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lifl-vedere,  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses,  first  edition,  with 
the  arms  of  Bodenham,  1600,  sni.  8vo,  ^50;  the  same  with- 
out the  arms  and  other  small  differences,  ^50  ;  Nicholas 
Bodrugan,  An  Epitome  of  the  Title  that  the  Kyns;es 
Majestie  of  England,  t^c,  156S,  sm.  Svo,  ^50;  Boetius, 
Dl-  Consolatione  Philosophhr,  illuminated  MS.,  early 
fifteenth  century,  97  leaves,  10;  in.  by  /J  in.,  ^59; 
Henry  Bold,  Wit  asportlng  in  a  pleasant  Grove  of  New 
/■'•incies,  1657,  Svo,  ^42  ;  Bonaventura,  /.ife  of  Christ, 
English  MS.,  115  leaves  on  vellum,  I2i  in.  by  8i  in., 
folio,  ..£99;  the  same  printed  by  William  Caxton,  aVfa 
1488,  sm.  folio,  ;£'55o;  the  same,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1525,  sm.  4to,  £n\  the  same  printed  at  Leyden,  eireu 
1498,  sm.  8vo,  £i\o  (bought  for  £\~,  ijS.l:  and  the 
same  printed  in  Nuremberg,  1512,  sm.  4to,  £.27  :  \V?lliam 
Bonde,  Pilgryniage  of  Ferfeccion,  1531,  folio,  /'77  ; 
Honore  de  Bonner,  Arhrc  des  Batailles,  L\'ons,  B. 
l!uyer(?),  n.d.,  sm.  folio,  /,'i85  ;  Booke  of  Christian 
Prayers,  1578,  4to,  .£30;  and  Booke  of  Goilly  Songs, 
Edinburgh,   1621,  sm.  8vo,  £27. 

The  si.xth  day  of  the  sale  contained  no  items  of  re- 
markable interest,  though  man)'  which  ran  into  high 
figures.  A  M.S.  on  vellum  of  Jean  Houchet,  Le  Luire 
appeile  les  Reynars,  iL^c,  chia  end  ot  the  fifteenth 
century,  44  lea\es,  15  in.  by  9/  in.,  realised  /200  : 
Jijhn  Bradford,  The  Complaint  Of  Veritie,  original 
edition,  1599,  sm.  8vo,  £l^:  Saint  Brandon,  Strasburg, 
I  5  10,  sm.  4to,  £^'i>\  Samuel  Brandon,  Tlie  Tragicomedy 
of  the  Vcrtuoiis  Octavia,  1598,  sm.  Svo,  ^80  (bought 
for  ^^21);  Sebastian  Brant,  Ship  of  Fools,  150S,  folio, 
/^jS;  and  the  same,  1570,  folio,  £a- ;  these  last  two 
were  translations  by  Barclay  of  the  original  Stiiltifeia 
Na-iis.  .•\  feature  of  the  day  was  the  number  of  works 
by  Richard  I5rathwait,  or  Brathwayte,  as  the  name  is 
sometimes  spelt:  A  Strappado  for  the  Fiiiell,  161 5, 
sm.  Svo,  brought  ^^13  ids.  ;  A  Solemne  Joviall  Dispu- 
tation, 1 61 7,  sm.  8\-o,  /31  ;  A  Ncu'  Spring  Shadouicd 
in  Sundrie  Tithie  Poems,  1619,  ,£18;  The  Shepheard's 
Tales,  1621,  Svo,  ^95  :  llarnabas  Journall,  1638,  sm. 
Svo,  ^'8o ;  Art  asleepe  Husband .'  1640,  sm.  Svo,  ^20; 
and  Astreds  Teares,  1 641,  sm.  Svo,  ^^29.  Tho.;e  by 
Nicholas  Breton  were  also  exceptionally  well  repre- 
sented :  A  Floorish  upon  Fancie,  1582,  sm.  4to,  brought 
/05  ;  Melancholike  humours,  1600,  sm.  4to,  ^55  : 
Wits  Trenclnnour,  i  597,  sm.  4to,  ..i^^go  ;  Pasqulls  Fassc, 
and  passe/h  not,  1600,  sm.  4to,  /70  ;  Gi/mellos 
Fortunes,  1604,  4to,  ^32;  'The  .'<oules  immortall  iro'wn, 
1605,  4to,  ^'44:  Cornu-Copite,  1612,  sm.  4to,  i.,39 ;  / 
would  and  would  not,  1614,  sm.  4to,  _{,45  :  The 
Methods  lUessing,  1 62 1 ,  4to,  £\() ;  and  Fantasticks, 
1626,  sm.  4to, /;65.  Thomas  Brewer's  'Fhe  Merry  Jests 
of  Smug  the  Smith,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Divel  of  Edmonton,  1657,  sm.  4to,  brought  £, 51  ; 
the  copy  15  the  only  one  known  of  this  edition;  it  wa> 
bought  in  1S64  for  ^19  los.  The  first  t'/erman  edition 
of  Bernardus  de  Breydenbach's  Itinerarium  Terrtr 
SanctcT,  i486,  folio,  brought  .£150  (bought  for  /'21); 
and  the  first  Latin  one,  the  same  date  and  size,  ^185  ; 
and  the  works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  1633, 
sm.  folio,  ^30  los.  ;  in  this  copy,  as  in  all  others  known 


of  the  original  edition,  the  first  22  pages  are  missing.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  were  suppressed  after  being  set  up. 
The  se\enth  and  final  day  of  the  sale — which  was 
curtailed  of  the  eighth  day  owing  to  the  sale  by  private 
treaty  of  the  .Shakespeare  collection — was  chiefly  note- 
worthy for  the  Burns  and  I'jyron  items.  The  filter 
comprised  34  lot,,  and  coni])rised  a  remarkable  colle<  tion 
of  first  and  early  editions  of  the  poet's  works  bound 
uniformly  in  yellow  calf;  these  were  all  put  up 
together,  and  realised  .^{^890.  The  Bm-ns  items  included 
his  patent  to  the  office  of  exciseman,  dated  July  14th, 
17S8,  which  was  sold  for  /500  ;  and  a  co|)y  of  the 
rare  original  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Buins's  Poems, 
1786,  Svo,  in  the  original  binding  of  tree-calf;  this 
was  knocked  down  for  ^730  ;  it  was  bought  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  lluth  for  ^35  in  1S75.  A  copy  of  the 
first  Edinburgh  edition,  17S7,  Svo,  sold  for  ^  2°-  A 
copy  of  the  fir-^t  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  16S6,  folio,  brought  ^15  15s.;  and 
one  of  the  first  unauthorised  editions  of  Religio  Medici, 
1642,  sm.  8\o,  ^26;  William  I'rowne's  Biitannia's 
Pastorals,  first  edition,  1616,  large  paper,  folio,  in 
original  limp  vellum,  ^87  ;  a  second  copy,  ordinary 
paper,  once  the  property  of  Milton,  and  enriched  with 
notes  supposed  to  be  in  the  poet's  hand-writing,  ^66 ; 
Joan  Brugman,  Vita  Lijdicine,  1498,  sm.  4to,  ^180; 
Francis  Bugg,  News  from  Pennsylvania,  1703,  8\'o, 
£'22  los.  ;  Gersham  Bulkley,  7lie  People's  Right  to 
Election  or  Alteration  of  Go'oernmenI  in  Connecllcutt, 
16S9,  sm.  4to,  ^"150  (bought  for  £21  in  1S68);  and 
William  Bullock,  I'irginia  impartially  examined,  &^c., 
1A49,  sm.  4to,  /^2i.  There  were  several  interesting 
Bunyan  items,  but  no  exceptional  rarities;  The  /'ilgiim's 
Frogress,  the  so-called  fifth  edition,  1682,  sm.  Svo, 
^36;  the  same,  sixth  edition,  16S1,  sm.  Svo,  /i37  ;  The 
Holy  War,  first  edition,  1682,  Svo,  £l9;  and  The 
Water  of  Life,  first  edition,  1688.  sm.  Svo,  £\o  los. 
Copies  of  first  editions  of  Frances  Burney'^  works 
included  the  following: — Evelina,  £i7  ;  Ceiilia,  /4  ; 
Camilla,  £2,;  and  'Fhe  Wanderer,  £^  7s.  6d.  Robert 
liurton's  7'//(-  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  first  edition, 
1621,  sm.  4to,  brought  ^,'43  10s.;  and  Samuel  Butler's 
Hudibras.  the  first  issues  of  the  first  and  second  part, 
1663  and  1664,  and  the  second  issue  of  the  third  part, 
167S,   in  three   \(ils.,  sm.   Svo,  /,25. 

TuERi'.  were  few  picture  sales  of  any  import;ince  in 
November  ;  the  first  portion  of  the  stock  of  Mr. 
W  .  W .  S  a  m  p  son, 
which,  owing  to  the 
death  of  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  was  sold  by 
.Messrs.  Christie  on 
the  25th,  was  confined 
exclusively  to  modern 
work,  chiefly  of  a 
popular  character. 
A  m  o  n  g  the  old 
paintings  sold  were 
the   following  :—/■/>.■  Surrey  Hills,  ^y^'m.  by   32   in.,  by 
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W.  \V.  B.  D.uis,  R.A.,  £\^\  i.S>.  ;  Fair  Oiikl  ami 
Swfci  liist,  51  in.  by  94  in.,  by  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.. 
/'294  ;  A  Jlii^hlaiui  Sticain.  47.^  in.  by  71  in.,  ^997  los., 
.ind  The  Ha'i'cn  of  Rest,  y-,h  in.  by  32  in.,  i.'i;7  1  i>-, 
botli  by  Peter  (Irah.ini.  K..\.  ;  Tin-  Sc'ieni,  iifar 
\\\iiX,:K/i'i\  43  in.  Ijy  71.'.  in..  l)y  11.  W.  Leader,  \\.i\.. 
/^420;  ,inil  by  the  ^,\nn-  .irtist,  Siniuiit-y  /•'Iihh/,  19  in. 
by  29;  in.,  /'120  15s.  ;  T/ic  Sii>it'>tiii->\  49^.  in.  by  97A  in., 
by  Sir  J.  I).  Linton,  /i  i  5  10s.;  Pri-parim::  for  tite  Fc.\lirit/ 
of  Ami/'is.  42  in.  by  60  in.,  by  V\.  Lony,  R.A.,  ^152  5s.  ; 
Summer  Waters,  51  in.  b\-  73  ui,,  by  J.  W.  North,  A.R.A., 
^131  ;s.  ;  Samtuiiry,  411.1  in.  l)y  70.'  in.,  by  La^lett 
\.  I'ntt,  ,4'i68;  /uirini\  35  in.  by  28  in.,  Iiy  Sir  !•'.. 
J.  I'oynter,  I'.K.A.;  Afioiio  and  J/arsvas,  41  in.  l>y 
(.5  in.,  by  J.  ^L  Strudwick  ;  and  r/ie  Lion  a/  Home, 
36,'.  in.  by  58  in.,  by  V'estagh  (icza  (l!udapest\  /i  ji  j-^. 
(If  tin-  drawings,  the  most  noteworthy  were;  'I'lic 
Rommi  Wiih'-Tas/ers,  \<<>.  in.  l.iy  7^  in..  In  Sir  L. 
.\hiia-Tadema,  R..A.,  £141  15s.:  and  (Jurr/i  Kallierinr 
and  U'o/sty.  25  in.   by  36  in.,   by   Sir    L   (iilliert.    R.A., 

£]:-,(,  I  OS. 

On  the  same  ilale  Messrs.  Chri-,tie  also  sold  a  ml- 
lection  of  old  pictures  from  various  sources,  of  uhi(  h 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; — Anne  Baynin:;,  49  in. 
by  3g.\  in.,  by  .Sir  P.  Lely,  ^^220  10s.  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
/\o/>inson  as  Perdi/a,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  by  Sir  \V.  Heechey, 
R.A.,  after  Reynolds,  .^157  los.  ;  Countess  of  /\-riiy, 
47.J  in.  by  38;  in.,  by  W.  Wissing,  .£399  ;  T/ie  O>rona- 
tion  of  Marie  de  Medieis,  30I  in.  b\-  91  in.,  by 
.■\.  Palamedes,  .£131  5s.:  77/<-  Entrance  to  llie  Grand 
Canal.  I'eniee,  16'.  in.  by  30  in.,  by  ^L  Marieschi  :  .and 
T//e  Muses  on  Mount  Helieon,  61  in.  by  60  in.,  fiy 
N.   Poussin,   .£"367    los. 

The  collection  of  Judge  IJacon,  which  wa-.  disposed 
of  on  November  27th,  also  in  the  King  Street  rooms, 
was  \ery  largely  confined  to  minor  e.xamples  by 
modern  artists,  the  fruit  of  the  late  Judge's  patronage 
of  one-man  exhibitions,  which  was  often  exercised 
more  with  the  kindly  desire  to  help  on  .i  deserving 
artist  than  to  make  a  profitable  in\estnient.  .\lto- 
gether  171  lots  realised  ^[^2,220  2s.  od.,  a  substantial 
poition  of  this  amount  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the 
two  pictures,  Flo'.oers  in  a  ti/ass  Case.  2j\  in.  bv 
21  m.,  by  H.  Fantin  Latour,  1890,  ^735;  .md  jVear 
//ar/ee/!,  Carmv'.'ons/iire  Coast,  25.^  in.  by  41!  in.,  by 
li.   W.    Leader,   R.A.,    /:i3r    5s. 


'rill'.  Killection  of  the  late  Mr,  Louis  H.  .-V.  Jahn.  of 
Hanle\-,  for  some  \ears  curator  of  the  Hanley  Museum, 
and  a  well-known  art  connoisseur,  was 
The  Jahn  Sale  disposed  of  by  auction  at  Hanley  on 
(  )i:lol)er  24th.  25th.  26th  and  27th 
The  colleriuin  comprised  antique  pottery,  glass,  furniture, 
metal-work,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
])ottery.  some  rem.irk.ible  |)rues  were  re.ilised.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  |)rinci])al  lots  with  their 
l.rices  : 

S.M.f  (li.A/E.—  Five  bloi:ks  for  coffee  and  tea-]iot 
spouts,  incised  with  the  marks  "Edward  Till.  1767/'  and 
••R.W.  R.ilph  Wood  ,  1748"  (illustrated  in  The  Con- 
.Ni>iss|.;i  K  M\(,\/iNK,  \d.  lo  I ,  pages  30-32  , /^j  I .  Five 
ditto,  incised  with  the  111. irk  "R.W.,  1748,''  £26. 
Enamel-decorated  jug,  uith  i:oat-ot"-arms,  ciest  of  flowers, 
8  in.  high  (illustrated  in  TtfK  C(i.\.\(il>s|.,fn  M.\r..\/f  .\ic), 
£}i.  Littler  (Longton  Hall  bowl,  blue.  12  in.  wide, 
^22.  Tea-pot.  small,  grey  bod\',  decorated  with  applied 
orn.tnient  of  various  colours,  rare,  £iS  los.  Enamel- 
decorated  lug,  with  conventional  flower  ornament  in 
sprays,  /15  los.  Te.i-pot,  in  form  of  a  house,  .i.lo. 
Spirit  llask,  embossed  and  coloureil  blue,  ^9  5s. 
Enamel-decorated  coffee-pot.  with  figures  and  ornament, 
£7.  Cream-jug,  small,  impressed  flowers  with  enamel 
colours,  £";.   Tea-pot,  embossed  with  farm  scene.  £(1  los. 

Othkr  SlAFF.s.  W.VRK. — Toby  jug,  coloured  glazes, 
Whieldon  period,  ^26.  Ditto,  ..£24.  Mug,  with  im- 
pressed and  coloured  decoration  of  "  Midnight  Conversa- 
tion." ^^29.  Three  black  basalt  vases,  Xeale,  /^ii  los. 
China  bowl.  Littler  (Longton  Hall),  ^8.  Wedgwood 
lasper  relief  of  "Dr.  Priestley,"  white  on  light  blue  ground, 
^5  los.    Tea-pot,  Eiers  style,  ^2  2s.  6d.     Ditto,  17s.  6d. 

Stoneware  (English  and  Foreign). — Bellarmine, 
or  "  Cireybeard,"  mounted  in  silver,  fine  tiger  mottling, 
Elizabethan  period,  £2^.  Dowry  pot,  with  low-relief 
frieze,  "  The  Dance  of  Death,"  inscription  and  date  1590, 
Raeren,  /!2i.  Two  jugs,  Cologne  ware,  ^15.  Long- 
necked  jug,  lozenge-sha|)ed  cut  decoration  antl  lilue 
bands,  ^12.  Dowry  pot,  pewter  lid,  applied  relief 
ornaments  and  portraits,  painted  with  enamel  colours. 
Kreussen,  seventeenth  centurx',  £i\-  jug,  with  impressed 
seal,  ■'  W.R.,"  Fulham.  ^'10.  Canette,  with  figure  subject 
in  blue,  Greuzhausen,  eighteenth  century,  £g  55.  Mug, 
mounteil  in  pewter,  yellow  l:iotl\.  with  relief  decor.ition 
of  horse  in  enamel,  .Mtenburg.  1750,  ^8  los. 


"  A  History  of 
Painting,"  by 
Haldane  Macfall 
(T.  C.  and  E.  C. 
Jack.     8  volumes 
7s.  6d.  per  vol.  net) 


There  are  a  thousand  diffeient  definitions  of  .irt  ; 
probably  not  one  of  them  completely  satisfies  the  mind 
of  anybody  save  its  author.  Mr. 
Haldane  Macfall,  in  his  monumental 
History  of  Painting,  adds  yet  another 
to  the  list.  Thouijh  a  good  one, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  quote  it.  I 
could  write  one  which  would  be 
more  to  my  own  liking,  though 
probably  not  to  the  reader's;  and  the  latter,  supposing 
that  he  had  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  would 
doubtless  deem  himself  able  to  better  the  two.  The 
fact  is  that  art  is  undefinable.  It  is  like  religion  or  truth. 
to  secure  correct  definitions  of  which  myriads  of  men 
have  given  their  lives  without  advancing  their  cause 
an  iota.  There  are  no  bones  broken  for  art's  sake, 
but  the  wordy  warfare  over  its  meaning,  intention,  and 
scope  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time.  Art  is  a 
personal  matter — an  expression  of  emotion  or  intellect, 
or  what  you  will,  which  appeals  to  every  man  dififerently. 
The  artist  puts  his  personality  into  his  work  ;  and  only 
so  far  as  your  personality  is  in  accord  with  his  will  you 
be  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning.     Placed  upon  this 


basis,  art  resolves  itselt  into  a  matter  ot  leeling  rather 
than  of  science — an  emotional  utterance  rather  than  a 
statement  of  fact ;  and  so  it  can  only  be  interpreted 
through  the  emotions,  and,  not  as  many  of  our  modern 
writers  would  have  us  believe,  wholly  through  the  in- 
tellect. Mr.  Haldane  Macfall  has  grasped  this  salient 
fact,  and  herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  his  book.  What 
he  writes  is  the  trank  outpouring  of  his  own  personality. 
He  surveys  the  record  of  painting  from  his  own  stand- 
point— tells  us  frankly  how  the  work  of  each  master 
appeals  to  him,  and  thus  the  whole  of  his  gigantic  work 
is  invested  with  the  charm  of  personality.  Instead  of 
being  —  as  too  many  books  of  this  description  are  —  a 
colourless  archaeological  record,  it  is  brimming  o\er  with 
life  and  interest.  Readers  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him,  but  what  he  writes  will  compel  their  attention  and 
awaken  their  thoughts,  like  a  clash  of  steel  draws  fire 
from  a  piece  of  flint. 

Mr.  Macfall's  outlook  is  frankly  that  ol  a  modern.  He 
does  not  decry  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  but  neither 
does  he  regard  their  achievements  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  art.  He  surveys  painting  as  a  finite  whole,  and  traces 
its  gradual  development  and  evolution  from  age  to  age. 


LANDSCAPE    WITH    TREES,    F.\RM    BUILDINGS.    AND    A    TOWEK 
FROM     "NOTES    ON    THE    ART    OF    REMBRANDT,"    C.J.HOLMES 


ETCHING     l'.V     REMBRANDT 
CHATTO    AND    WINDtlS 
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until  in  the  present  ii:iy  it  readies,  not  its  linal  con- 
summation — he  explicitly  states,  "  the  realm  of  the  art 
of  paintinjj,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  increases  its 
domain  in  every  century"  -but  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
method  of  expression  it  has  yet  attained.  In  his  present- 
ment of  this  view  Mr.  .Macfall's  writing  almost  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  prose  epic.  He  tells  of  the  spread  of 
art  among  the  nations  with  as  picturesque  a  vigour  as 
Macaulay  describes  the  lighting  of  the  .Vrmada  beacons. 
One  realises  the  llamc  of  inspiration  passing  from  land 
to  land,  sometimes  ebbing  ;  subsiding  into  a  few  pale 
embers,  but  never  wholly  dead  ;  a  chance  spark  iVom  an 
almost  burnt-out  pile  jierhaps  lighting  a  mighty  lire  in  a 
distant  country,  whose  light  invested  all  mankind  in  its 
radiance.  To-day  the  tiame,  so  far  from  waning,  has 
spread  to  all  lands,  and  its  light  is  like  unto  the  sun  for 
brightness.  There  is  something  grandly  optimistic  about 
this  view  of  things  ;  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  is  likely 
to  inspire  greater  work  in  the  future  than  would  a  con- 
tinuous harping  on  the  glories  of  the  past  and  the  failure 
n|  the  present  age  to  reproduce  them. 

.So  far,  one  has  only  been  concerned  with  the  general 
ideas  permeating  Mr.  Macfall's  work,  and  the  spirit  in 
which   they  have    been   expressed ;   and   here  let   it  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  the  most  individual,  and,  in  its 
power  of  depicting  the  progress  of  art,  the  most  illumi- 
n.itive,  work  of  its  kind  whicli  has  been  produced.    Large 
as   it   is,   however,    its    scope    is    too    prodigious    for    its 
dimensions.    It  is  called  the  History  of  Painting ;  a  more 
explicit  title  would  have  been  the  "  History  of  European 
Painting  from  the  Dawn  of  the  Renaissance."     Oriental 
art  is  untouched,  and  the  score  of  pages  devoted  to  the 
pictures   of  the    ancient    world   only    suffice    to   give    a 
general  introduction  to  that  branch  of  subject,  a  branch 
which  the  discoveries  of  modern  archajologists  is  render- 
ing of  much  greater  im]i(irtance   than   formerly.     Then 
there  are  traces  of  undue   haste  in  the  transfer  of  .Mr. 
MacfalTs    ideas   to    paper.       He    confesses    that    "  in   a 
reckless   moment   he    undertook    to   write   this   general 
survey  of  the  Histo)-y  of  Paintiiar  in  a  twelvemonth" 
— a  prodigious  labour  to  be  performed  in  such  a  short 
period,  and   one  which  only  a   ready   pen,   inspired    by 
.1    thorough    knowledge    of    the    subject,    could    have 
accomplished.     .Mr.    .Macfall   has,  indeed,  expressed  his 
ideas  with  perfect  clarity,  but  his  pen,  in  its  efforts  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  printer's  devil,  has  glided  into  well- 
worn  ways  of  expression  ;  particular  phrases  are  repeated 
until  their  iteration  becomes  monotonous.      The  style  is 
jewel-like  in  its  brilliance,  but  the  jewels  are  too  frequently 
arranged  in  the  same  pattern.     Then  one  would  demur 
to   the   long    lists    of  pictures   with    which    Mr.   Macfall 
h.is  nitcrpolaled  the  lives  of  the  greater  artists.     These 
lists  are  valuable  in  themselves— necessary,  indeed,  to  the 
proper  comprehension  of  a  master's  work  and  progress 
but  one  would  rather  that  they  had  been  inserted  in 
the  form  of  an  addenda  at  the  end  oi  each  biography. 
Coming  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  MacfalPs  glowing  periods, 
they  are   like  doses    of  medicine    sandwiched    between 
layers  of  sweetmeat,  and.  though  medicine  is  salutary, 
at   most   times   one  would   jirefer  the  sweetmeats  alone. 


As  has  alre.idy  been  stated,  the  main  sco|)e  of  the 
work  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance 
up  to  the  ])resent  moment.  To  have  gone  back  further 
in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner  would  have 
involved  .Mr,  Macfall  in  labyrinths  of  archa-ological 
search  and  conjecture.  The  craft  of  the  painter  is  older 
than  recorded  history.  Before  the  Greeks  sacked  Troy, 
before  the  first  stone  of  the  Pyramids  was  laid,  artists 
were  recording  their  observations  and  fancies  in  shajiely 
line  and  glowing  colour.  The  civilisations  of  antiquity 
—those  of  Egypt,  .-Vssyria,  Greece,  and  Rome  —  all 
possessed  painters.  Some,  indeed,  must  have  achieved 
profound  mastery  of  their  art,  for  the  Greeks,  who,  more 
than  any  nation,  possessed  a  cultivated  resthetic  taste, 
ranked  their  painters  as  the  equal  of  their  sculptors. 
Time  and  the  destroying  hand  of  the  invader  have  almost 
obliterated  these  works,  but  sufficient  have  been  re- 
covered—ransacked from  tombs  and  exhumed  from  the 
debris  of  buried  cities — to  give  us  some  idea  of  their 
scope  and  import.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  a  larger 
proportion  have  not  survived.  Had  the  Huns,  Goths, 
Vandals,  .Arabs,  Turks,  and  our  own  Germanic  fore- 
fathers, spared  every  piece  of  good  art  which  survived 
to  their  days  from  the  hundred  centuries  preceding 
the  Renaissance,  Europe  would  have  become  one  vast 
museum,  and  the  modern  artist,  already  hard  pressed 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  old  masters,  might  have  been 
overwhelmed. 

The  birth  of  modern  art  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Uuccio  in  Siena  and  (liotto  in  Florence 
began  to  break  away  from  Byzantine  tradition  and 
seek  inspiration  in  nature.  .Mr.  .Macfall,  in  company 
with  most  of  our  present-day  writers,  ranks  the  earlier 
Cimabue,  not  as  the  first  of  the  moderns,  but  the 
last  of  the  ancients.  The  two  first  volumes  of  Mr. 
.Macfall's  work,  which  take  us  through  the  great  period 
of  Italian  ait  up  towards  the  closing  days  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  already  been  reviewed  in  The 
Co.\NOlssEUR.  The  third  volume  opens  with  the 
period  of  Italian  decline,  when  the  tiame  lighted 
by  the  Renaissance,  having"  reached  its  culminating 
glory,  seemed  sinking  into  darkness  amidst  the  burnt- 
out  embers  of  traditions  whose  vital  force  had  been 
wholly  consumed.  This  period  of  decline  was  not 
simultaneous  throughout  Italy.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  death  of  Raphael  in  1520; 
.Michael  .Angelo  lived  on  until  1564,  and  Tintoretto — 
the  last  of  the  great  \'enetians — until  1594.  These 
giants  left  behind  them  only  imitators.  Out  of  this 
decline  ,1  new  art  was  to  emerge.  The  "  Mannerists." 
or  imitators  <il  one  master,  were  followed  by  the 
"  Eclectics,''  or  the  borrowers  from  many  ;  painters  all, 
who  placed  craftsmanship  before  inspiration.  .And  then 
came  the  "  Tenebrosti,"  or  Naturalists — the  men  who, 
discarding  academic  tradition,  went  boldly  to  nature 
for  their  teaching.  Caravaggio  (1569- 1600)  was  their 
leader ;  his  art,  almost  brutal  in  its  strength  and 
realism,  was  anterior  to  that  of  some  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Kclectics,  but  the  school  he  founded  was  to 
outlive  theirs  and  to   profountlly  influence  the  Spanish 
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school  at  its  greatest 

period.     The  Tene- 

brosti  survived  until 

the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  ;   the 

later  X'enetians — 

Tiepolo,   Longhi, 

Canaletto,  and  their 

followers  —  carried 

Italian  art  almost  to 

the  beginning  of  the 

nineteenth  century, 

and  then  it  flickered 

out,  almost  entirely, 

until  our  own  days. 

To  these  schools  and 

that  of   Spain    Mr. 

Macfall  entirely  de- 
votes the  contents  ot 

his  third  volume,  in 

which   he   gives    the 

records,  more  or  less 

adequate,    of  over 

350  artists.     It  must 

be  confessed    that 

the  author  has  little 

patience  with    the 

smaller  men  ;  a  cmt, 

pregnant  phrase  con- 
cerning  their   art,   a 

fact  or  two  concern- 
ing their  careers, 

suffice  for  the  great 
majority.  But  of 
masters  whose  ac- 
hie\enients  have 
widened  the  horizon 
of  art  his  monographs  are  full  and  appreciative  ;  and  so  of 
Ribera,  Goya,  and  others,  more  especially  of  Velazquez, 
we  have  biographies  that  are  masterly  in  their  way, 
i-ombining  incisive  criticism  with  vivid  phrase,  so  that 
the  personalities  of  the  men  and  the  lesson  of  their  .irt 
IS  revealed,  not  with  the  cold  and  often  misleading 
accuracy  of  a  photograph,  but  with  the  insight  ot  a 
sketch  by  a  great  artist. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  individual 
contents  of  each  volume,  so  a  brief  summary  of  them 
will  suffice.  The  fourth  and  fifth  carry  us  through  the 
chronicle  of  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  art  up  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  nine  hundred  or  so  painters 
being  noted  on  the  wa>  ;  the  si.\th  gives  the  record  of 
the  French  genius  up  to  the  death  of  Delacroix  ;  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  are  devoted  to  English  art  and 
that  of  the  moderns.  With  this  latter  and  final 
volume  Mr.  .Macfall  reaches  the  climax  of  his  work  in 
his  account  of  Turner,  whom  he  describes  as  "  tlie 
supreme  artist  in  painting  of  our  race  :  in  the  realm 
of  landscape  the  supreme  artist  of  all  time,'  and 
adds,  "Turner,  in  the  poetic  employment  ot  colour,  in 
the  wide  gamut  of  colour  music,  in  the  prodigious  power 
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of  the  orchestration 
of  painting,  stands 
above  all   other    ac- 
hievements.   That 
Turner  should  have 
reached  to  this  pro- 
digious achievement 
in  the  realm  of  land- 
scape  is  the   more 
extraordinary,    since 
other   painters,   as 
mere    jiainters,  have 
been    greater  crafts- 
men than  he.    Velaz- 
1 1  u  e  z   and    Hals. 
Rembrandt      a  n  d 
Titian,  Watteau  and 
X'ermeer,   knew    no 
such  adventure  in 
the  realm  of  colour. 
( )ne  is  more   subtle, 
another  more  tender, 
another  more  abso- 
lute  in    his   crafts- 
niansliip,  but   their 
range    of    artistic 
utterance   is  small 
c<jmpared   with   the 
eagle-flight    of  Tur- 
ner." This  is  perhaps 
as  fine  an  apprecia- 
tion of   the  artist's 
powers    as   has  ever 
been  penned.     It    is 
a  pity  that  in   Mr. 
Macfall's  picturesque 
monograph,   while 
doing  ample  justice  to  Turner  as  an  artist,  he  does  less 
than  justice  to  him  as  a  man. 

It  mav  be  seen  from  the  author's  eulog\  of  Turner 
that  in  his  survey  "f  art  he  is  inclined  to  rank  colour 
above  form,  and  range  of  expression  above  technical 
mastery.  Mr.  Macfall  is  perfectly  entitled  to  hold 
these  views,  but  hardly  to  abuse  those  who  difl'er  troni 
them.  Art  ajipeals  to  every  person  in  a  different 
manner  ;  to  one  the  manipulative  dexterity  with  which 
pigment  is  put  upon  canvas  to  express  the  artist's 
meaning  may  be  the  measure  by  which  he  gauges 
mastery  in  painting  ;  to  another,  the  artist's  power  ot 
expressing  his  conceptions  in  flowing  resonant  line  :  to 
a  third,  the  range  of  imagination  shown  in  those  con- 
ceptions; to  a  fourth,  the  artist's  mastery  of  tone:  to  a 
fifth,  the  combination  of  all  these  qualities  ;  but  the 
list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  point  is,  that 
there  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  art  can  be 
ludged.  Mr.  Macfall  in  his  criticism  of  critics  has  failed 
to  remember  thi^,  and  by  this  failure  has  weakened 
the  effect  of  his  wnrk.  He  jpeak,  with  contempt  of 
"  bookish  "  critics,  and  writes  as  though  no  one  but  an 
artist  has  any  fitness  to  be  a  judge  of  art.     The  history 
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of  paiiuinj;  proves  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Tlie  l)il- 
tcrest  opponents  of  new  movements  ami  the  least  tolcraiil 
of  critics  have  always  been  artists.  That  a  man  has 
power  to  paint  in  one  ])articular  style  almost  disc|ualifics 
him  from  bein;4  a  iiuli;e  of  work  conceived  in  other  styles. 
If  he  paints  with  conviction,  then  he  must  belie\c  tliat 
his  method  of  ])ainlinj;  is  the  best,  and  will  decry  all  other 
methods.  There  are  other  minor  defects  in  Mr.  Macfall's 
book;  he  is  occasionally  inaccurate  in  detail,  his  notices 
of  artists  are  not  always  consistent  with  the  ran:.^e  of  their 
achic\cmcnt  ;  but  l.ikiui;  it  in  its  entirety,  the  work  is 
the  miHt  indnidu.d  and  comprehensive  record  of  p.iint- 
inj;  as  a  whole  that  has  yet  been  written.  Its  value  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  fine  series  of  full-page  ])lates 
in  colour — 200  in  all — with  which  the  eight  volumes  are 
illustrate<l.  These  reproductions  are  as  a  rule  excellent 
in  qu.dity.   and,  for  the  most  Jiart,  well  selected. 

This    is    not   the   aye    ol    great    diarists  ;    our  leisured 
ancestors  who  kept  lengthy  journals  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, and  occasionally  for  the  edification  ol 
Diaries  posterity,    find    few    imitators    in    the    I.Hi--y 

times  of  the  present,  when  diaries  are  used 
tor  strictly  utilitarian  ends  rather  than  pleasure.  Those 
])ublished  by  Messrs.  Charles  Letts  and  Co.  (3,  Royal 
Exchange) — a  large  and  \'aried  selection — are  nicely 
calculated  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  modern  life. 
The  business  man  will  find  among  them  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  de^k  diaries,  too  large  to  be  easily  mislaid,  and 
an  eM-n  greater  number  of  smaller  diaries  shaped  to 
lit  every  sort  and  size  of  pocket.  Ladies  are  equally  well 
catered  for,  and  school-boys  and  baj'-scouts  ha\e  their 
special  issues.  What  is  noteworthy  about  all  the  issues 
is  their  good  quality  of  paper,  with  surface  nicely  adapted 
for  penmanship,  and  the  strength  of  their  bindings, 
however  dainty  the  materials  in  which  they  are  wrought. 
Xo  more  useful  Xcw  Year's  gift  could  be  found  than 
one  ot  these  hantly  \olumes. 

The  dialogue  of  engravings  anil  drawings  issued  by 
Messrs.  E.  I'arsons  lV  Sons  (45,  lirompton  Road)  in- 
cludes many  interesting  items.  Portraits 
are  well  represented,  there  are  a  few 
b.irtolo/zi  prints,  and  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive selection  of  the  smaller  plates  after  Constable, 
engraved  by  th.it  ill-fated  genius,  David  Lucas.  A 
number  ot  aquatint^  in  colour  of  \icws  in  Creat  Britain 
should  be  poiiular,  judging  by  the  increasing  demand 
that  exists  for  examples  in  this  method.  What,  however, 
will  be  of  chief  interest  at  the  present  moment  are  the 
several  im])ortant  drawings  by  Alfred  Stevens,  at  present 
on  view  at  the  National  Gallery,  Millbank.  This  artist's 
works  will  probably  never  be  secured  so  cheaply  again 
as  now,  for  he  is  fast  being  recognised  as  one  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  British  school.  Other  notabilia  are 
etchings,  including  examples  by  Legros,  Whistler,  and 
Haden  and  the  older  masters,  military  and  sporting 
(Mints,  and  original  drawings  by  Blike,  ( iainsborough, 
Cruiksh.mk,    Kowl.mdson,  and   others. 


A  New 
Catalogue 


"  Roger  van  der  Weyden,"  par  Paul  Lafond.  Collection 
des  Grands  Artistes  des  Pays-Bas.  G.  van  Oest  &  Cie., 
Bruxelles.  3s.6d.net.  "  Sculpture  aux  xvii"  et  xviii' 
Siecles,"  par  Henry  Rousseau.  G.  van  Oest  &  Cie., 
Bruxelles.  "Jacques  Callot,  Maitre  Engraver  (1593- 
1635),"  par  Pierre  Paul  Plan,  Fascicule  V.  G.  van 
Oest  &  Cie.,  Bruxelles. 

Thk  two  new  volmnes  in  the  "Collection  des  (hands 
Artistes  des  I'aysBas"  .are  very  welcome,  the  A'i[l;i/- 
TV/// (/tv  //','■(;'<■«  in  particular.  Much  has  been  written 
about  this  great  Flemish  primitive,  but  we  do  not  know 
any  other  monograph  that  deals  with  him  and  his  work. 
The  author  had  a  difficult  task,  for  there  are  many 
debatable  points  in  his  life  and  attributions  that  want 
careful  consideration.  M.  Lafond  has  come  through  the 
ordeal  with  success.  He  argues  with  sense  and  wide 
knowledge,  and  his  judgment  in  most  cases  will  be  gene- 
rally accepted.  The  Flemish  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
centiny  borrowed  not  only  each  other's  ideas,  but  figures 
and  groujjs,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  dogmatically  to 
assume  that  this  or  that  pictiu'e  is  by  any  one  master. 
In  many  cases  master  and  pupil  worked  on  the  same 
painting,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  division  of 
labour,  for  those  artists  were  so  purely  imitatixe  that  the 
work  of  the  members  of  a  guild  or  atelier  had  a  very 
strong  resemblance.  Hence  the  confusion  of  opinion 
among  critics  as  to  attribution.  For  example,  Li/c 
Peignant  Ic  portrait  de  la  vicri^i-,  in  the  Alte  I'inako- 
thek  in  Munich,  is  one  of  several  similar  versions  of  the 
same  subject,  and  the  question  is — Which  is  the  original .' 
In  his  fully  authenticated  panels  Roger  excels  all  his 
compatriots  in  emotional  and  spiritual  fervour,  and  his 
influence  powerfully  moved  his  contemporaries,  especially 
his  pupils  Memling  and  Martin  Schongauer. 

The  Sculpture  aiix  x-'ir  t-t  xi'iii'  Siecles  is  interesting 
more  from  the  historical  than  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view.  In  the  early  part  of  the  volume  .Mr.  Rousseau 
considers  sculpture  in  its  intimitc  with  architecture, 
passing  finally  to  statuary  isolated  from  any  architectural 
design.  Most  of  the  sculpture  of  those  centuries  was 
brilliant  in  .ichievemeut,  but  it  had  little  originality.  It 
was  boisterous  in  its  emulation  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Bernini,  or  dull  with  the  mannered  grace  of  the  Crncco- 
Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  as  testified  by  certain  statues 
in  the  gardens  at  \"ersailles,  by  Buyster,  IJesjardins,  and 
Gaspard  Massy.  One  of  the  finest  things  reproduced  in 
the  book  is  the  bust  of  Louis  .XIV.,  by  Jean  X'arin.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  a  portrait-bust  of  the  best  Roman  period. 
The  work  of  Francois  du  Quesnoy  has  power  and  charm, 
but  his  group  of  Enfants  Musiciens  is  merely  a  suave 
and  graceful  imitation  of  Renaissance  ptitti,  those  of 
Delia  Robbia  rather  than  the  lustier  types  of  Donatello, 
from  the  I'rato  pulpit  or  the  Cantoria  of  Florence. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  oi  Jacques  Callot  complete 
this  fine  work  on  the  famous  French  engraver.  His  \ariety 
and  facility  were  extraordinary,  but  his  art  found  its  most 
perfect  and  pleasing  expression  in  topographical  subjects 
like  La  /'ctltc  I'l/e  dc  Paris  ou  le  Marche  d'Esclaves 
(71S).  The  figures  have  wonderful  vivacity,  and  there 
IS  an  ailmirable  feeling  ot   space  and  light  in  the  large 
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square.  His  force  of  characterisation  is  exemplified  in 
his  single  figure,  and  his  grotesque  fancy  revels  in  I-u 
tcntation  de  St.  Ati/oinc  (888).  The  illustrations  in  the 
\olumes  under  review  are  excellently  reproduced. 

Professor  C.  J.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
of  our  writers  on  art.      To  the  gift  of  literary  style  he 
adds  the  qualification  of  a  thorough 
"Notes  on  the         knowledge   of  art   from  the  stand- 
^^^  °'  points  of  a  painter,  a  critic,   and  an 

Rembrandt  "  arch;^ologist,    a    sufficient    guarantee 

By  C.  J.  Holmes,     ^^^^  ^^,^^^   ^^  ^^y.  ^^.j,;  -^^  g^jj,   and 

^'a\v^'^^^^^°  worth  the  saying.  In  his  Notes  on 
and  Windus  ^^^^  5,.,v,;,-^  of  Picture  Making  he  gave 

7s.  6d.  net)  ,       •  ,         .u  .  ■     »       .■ 

us  what  IS  perhaps  the  most  mstructive 

and  understandable  work  on  the  theory  of  painting  which 
has  yet  been  written,  and  his  newly-issued  volume,  en- 
titled Notes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt,  may  be  regarded 
in  some  sense  as  a  supplement  of  the  earlier  work.     The 
principles    set   forth    in   that  regardins,'  the    theory   and 
practice  of  picture-making — the  term    "  picture  "   being 
taken  in  its  wider  significance  as  including  drawings  and 
engravings  as   well  as  paintings — are   illustrated  in  the 
new  book  by  a  critical  record  of  the  different  phases  of 
Rembrandt's  art  career,  in  which  his  methods  and  ideals 
are  compared   with   those  of  other  representative  great 
masters.     In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Holmes  lays  down 
the  dictum  that  "  an  artist  in  the  end  stands  or  falls  by 
his  personality."     With  this  concise   enunciation   of   an 
essential  truth  no  one  is  likely  to  fall  foul,  but  the  author's 
statement  that  "the  artist    .    .    .    must  harden  his  heart 
to  the  opinion  of  the  society  around  him,  and  must  make 
no  compromise  to  win  its  approval,"  is  open  to  objection. 
Rembrandt,  however,  so  far  as  his  own  person  was  con- 
cerned, is  a  concrete  example  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
views.     His  genius  carried  him  far  beyond  the  range  oi 
the  taste  of  his  own  days,  and  made  him  the  forerunner 
of  modernity.     Mr.  Holmes  traces  its  development  step 
by  step,  illustrating  its  various  phases  with  an  admirably 
selected  series  of  reproductions  chiefly   taken  from   the 
artist's  etchings.     The  writer  is  at  pains  not  only  to  eluci- 
date the  immediate  significance  of  the  Dutch  master's 
work,  but  to  find  out  in  what  way  its  method  of  expression 
was  attained,  and  how  it   compares  with  that  of  other 
great  masters.    In  this  manner  he  has  produced  the  most 
illuminative  and  logical  exposition  of  Rembrandt's  art  and 
its  relation  to  the  art  of  all  time  that  has  hitherto  been  put 
before  the  public  in  a  popular  form.   One  word  of  condem- 
nation must  be  added.    The  book  is  destitute  of  an  index. 
This  might  be  forgiven  if  the  work  were  of  an  ephemeral 
nature,  destined  to  be  laid  aside  when  once  read  ;  but 
every  reader  who   is  interested  in   the    achievement  of 
Rembrandt,  and  of  the  other  masters— Titian,  Hals,  and 
Vandyck — whose  art  is  expounded  with  much  fulness,  will 
certainly  desire  to  keep  it  for  reference,  and  to  him  the 
omission  will  rob  the  book  of  much  of  its  value.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fault  will  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition. 


The  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Sn/oiiie,  with  .Aubrey 

Heardsley's  superb  illustrations,  even  though  the  latter 

are  somewhat  shorn  of  their  original 

"  Salome,    by  dimensions,  will  be  welcome  to  all 

Oscar  Wilde,  with     .jdn^jrers  of  the  most  individual  pen- 

sixteen  drawings       .^^d-pencil  artist  of  the  last  decade 

by  Aubrey  of  the  Victorian  era.    Oscar  Wilde's 

Beardsley.     (John  ,   _,        ,  ,     ,      .        ■      „ 

'        \  writings  and  Beardsley  s  drawings. 

Lane.     5s.  net)  ,         ,     ,  .     -.i.  i 

though  they  never  met  with  general 

acceptance  from  the  multitude,  and  though  their  spirit 
was  decadent,  were  both  periect  in  their  way.  If  not  the 
highest  art,  it  was  the  most  exquisitely  expressed  of  its 
generation,  and  formed  the  swan-song  of  the  Victorian 
era.  This  edition  of  Salome,  handy  in  size,  moderate 
in  price,  and  having  the  advantages  of  clear  type,  good 
paper,  and  dainty  setting,  should  meet  with  wide-spread 
acceptance. 

The  stories  of  Hans  Christian  .\ndersen  have  never 
been  illustrated  so  beautifully  as  in  this  sumptuous 
edition,  containing  reproductions  of 
"Stories  from  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr.  Ed- 
Hans  Christian  nju^d  Dulac.  An  artist  who  explores 
Andersen"  ^j^^  realms  of  faerie  must  be  able  to 

Illustrated  by         ^^.^.^  ,^^^^j  ^^,^^j^  without  locality,  to 

^HTd"r  &"'^'  P'''"'^  '^^  '"""'  °^  '^^  '■'"''"• 
!;    °    ,^''  .   never  land  "  so  that  they  seem  real, 

Stoughton.    15s.)  .  .     .  ,.,     ,,    ,  , 

yet  not  with  the   reality  that  can  be 

associated  with  any  particular  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  ; 
or  else  the  atmosphere  of  magic  and  mystery  will  vanish 
and  the  events  depicted  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
prosaic  happenings  of  this  work-a-day  world.  .Mr.  Dulac 
succeeds  as  few  have  done  before  him  in  achieving 
this.  His  illustrations  are  versimilitude  itself,  so  far  as 
regards  the  details  of  the  stories  they  picture  :  not  an 
iota  has  been  left  out,  so  that  the  youngster  who  gets 
this  delightful  gift-book  will  be  able  to  count  the  multi- 
tude of  mattresses  through  which  the  princess  felt  the 
pea  running  into  the  small  of  her  back,  and  to  see 
many  other  of  the  great  Danish  stur\-teller's  concep- 
tions, realised  in  delightful  form  and  colour.  But  even 
in  those  stories  to  which  actu.il  locality  is  given  the 
artist  has  not  been  tempted  to  vulgarise  his  transcripts 
by  any  attempt  at  literal  realism.  Thus  when  he 
introduces  us  to  China,  it  is  the  China  of  the  willow- 
pattern  plate,  and  not  the  China  which  occupies  such  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  our  ministers  and  mer- 
chants at  the  present  moment.  Though  Mr.  Dulac  has 
fulfilled  what  should  be  the  chief  end  of  his  endeavours, 
the  pleasing  of  the  younger  readers,  he  is  also  able  to 
delight  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  older  generation.  His 
drawings  are  beautiful  examples  of  skilled  artistry. 
Their  coloration  is  at  once  rich  and  refined,  the 
draughtsmanship  fully  adequate,  while  in  many  instances 
their  composition  shows  an  originality  which  would  be 
more  apparent  did  not  its  masterly  spacing  and  arrange- 
ment disguise  its  unconventionality. 
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The  New  English 
Art  Club  And 
the  Camden 
Town  Group 


if  the  Vii  iDiian  era  \v.i>  b.id,  but  it 
Snnic  uf  the  more  .uivanccd  |ih,ises 
uf  the  art  of  the  present  day  are  both. 
The  badness  of  the  \'ictori.in  work 
was  in  its  weakness  and  want  of  feel- 
ing ;  It  resembled  a  namb\ -p.imby 
soii;4  simj;  by  a  singer  witli  .i  voice 
of  sm.ill  roniiKiss,  while  the  later  work  may  be  likened 
to  .111  .itteiiipt  til  render  an  oratorio  on  a  ste.uii  syren, 
(inc  w.is  moved  to  these  reflections  by  contemplating 
biime  of  the  pictures  shown  by  the  Camden  Town 
Group  at  the  Carfax  Gallery  i  24,  lUiry  Street,  .St.  !ames\  :, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  by 
a  few  of  the  examples  at 
the  Xew  English  .Art  Club 
Exhibition.  In  the  former 
exhibition  one  may  cite 
the  Po>i  lit-  .lAv  of  .Mr. 
1'.  Wyndham  Lewis  as  an 
extreme  example  of  ad- 
vanced art  ;  it  represented 
—  or  rather  was  supposed 
to  represent — three  loat- 
ing  fishermen  in  intense 
sunlight.  The  three 
figures  were  suggested  by 
grotesque  araljesques,  the 
sunlight  by  a  blaze  of 
yellow  paint.  The  work, 
by  reason  of  its  eccentric- 
ity, intruded  upon  one's 
attention.  In  an  exhibi- 
tion containing  a  smaller 
proportion  of  liizarren't-s 
its  ett'ect  would  h.ive  been 
even  more  i  0111  pe  1  h  ng, 
just  in  the  same  wa\'  that 
a  vocalist  singing  discord- 
antly at  a  high-class  con- 
cert will  coin])el  the  ears 
of  ,U1  his  audience.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  doubtless  the 
merit  of  good  intentions, 
but  good  intentions  alone  mai.d.^len  plavi.ng  the 

donot  constitute  good  art,  thic  ii.\i,i.-length  figur 


and  one  is  compelled  to  ask  the  raiso'i  d'itre  of  the  phase 
of  art  of  which  this  picture  is  a  typical  example.  It  is 
clearly  not  a  representation  of  nature.  A  person  who 
had  never  seen  fishermen  or  sunlight  would  be  made 
none  the  wiser  concerning  their  appearance  by  study- 
ing the  work.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  symbol 
nf  the  objects  suggested,  this  classification  at  once  ]il.ices 
it  in  a  lower  grade  of  art  to  orthodox  work.  The  use 
of  .1  symbol  is  to  suggest  an  object  or  an  event  which 
c.innot  be  literally  depicted.  The  suggestion  it  conveys 
is  altogether  independent  of  its  artistry,  and  is  almost 
entirely  contingent  upon  the  preconcei\ed  associations  it 
has  power  to  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
Thus  two  laths  of  wood 
crossed  together  ma\-. 
under  certain  conditions, 
\nidly  recall  to  a  Chris- 
tian the  events  of  the 
I'.ission  and  Redemp- 
tion, while  possessing  no 
meaning  whatever  to  a 
heathen.  Mr.  Lewis's 
symbolisation  of  the 
three  sailors  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  confession — 
though  he  may  not  regard 
It  as  such  — that  he  was 
unable  to  paint  them.  If 
as  a  third  alternative  one 
Is  to  regard  the  picture 
purel>  as  a  decorative 
efl'ect,  a  massing  of  form 
and  colour  into  a  rhyth- 
mical but  somewhat 
;^.irishlyhued  pattern, 
then  Its  excessive  sinipli- 
tication  renders  it  a  deco- 
i.ition  of  a  very  elenient- 
.iry  character.  It  wouKl 
be  possible  for  a  clever 
workman  to  make  a 
l.iirly  satisfactory  replica 
of  the  picture  by  means  of 
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out  Mr.  Lewis's  work  tor  special  inemion,  not  because  it 
is  bad  of  its  kind,  but  to  enlphasi■^e  the  fact  that  the 
phase  of  art  it  represents  is  of  a  very  elementary 
order.  It  may  be  more  difficult  for  an  artist  to  paint 
these  post- impressionist  pictures  than  orthodox  ones, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  educated 
man  to  adequately  express  himself  in  the  one  or  two 
hundred  words  which  are  sufficient  vocabulary  for  a 
savage  ;  but  the  merit  of  having  partially  surmounted 
such  difficulties  is  not  worthy  of  the  labour  expended 
in  the  achievement.  Mr.  H.  Gilman's  nudes,  if  con- 
ceived under  a  difterent  inspiration,  were  equally 
unorthodox,  and  elTectively  disguised  all  appearances 
of  beauty  in  the  human  form.  There  were  other 
extreme  works,  chaotic  in  their  design  and  violent  in 
their  colour,  and  with  them  some  beautifully  expressed 
examples  of  beautiful  art:  Mr.  Henry  Lamb's  two 
figure  subjects,  exquisite  in  their  restraint  ;  Mr.  NL  C. 
Drummond's  At  Dusk,  with  its  fine  tonal  quality,  and 
his  well  characterised  portrait  of  Mr.  C/iaHes  Ginncr ; 
The  Bridge  and  The  G/uss  Door,  by  Mr.  Walter  Ba>es, 
both  e.xpressed  directly,  forcibly,  and  without  affectation  ; 
and  the  brilliant  Sunshine  of  Mr.  W.  Ratclifte. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  "  New  British  Art  Club  "  the 
extremists  were  happily  in  a  minority.  Mr.  .Augustus 
lohns  two  pictures,  the  much  debated  portrait  of  the 
AY.  Hon.  H.  C.  Do-i'dali,  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and 
his  cryptic  Forza  e  mnore,  were  the  most  striking  works 
on  view.  Their  originality  was  unquestioned,  but  their 
success  was  by  no  means  unqualified.  The  portrait  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  represented  him  in  his  robes  of  office, 
accompanied  by  his  mace-bearer,  the  figure  of  the  latter 
being  kept  in  subordination  by  the  device  of  representing 
him  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  flight  of  stairs  by  the  top 
of  which  the  mayor  was  standing.  Mr.  John's  treatment 
of  the  robes  and  insignia  of  office  was  broad  and  fluent, 
almost  too  strong,  indeed,  for  his  more  subtle  handling 
of  the  flesh-tones.  The  faces  of  the  two  figures  seemed 
to  retire  into  the  background,  and  failed  to  dominate 
their  gorgeous  accessories.  One  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  while  Mr.  John  was  painting  the  picture  the 
dominant  thought  in  his  mind  was  less  to  place  the 
personalities  of  his  sitters  on  canvas  than  to  make  a 
beautiful  and  unconventional  work  of  art.  In  this  he 
has  succeeded,  and  the  measure  of  his  success  must  be 
judged  by  the  strong  appeal  this  rhythmical  and  emotional 
work  makes  to  one's  .esthetic  sensibilities  which  the 
orthodox  portrait  leaves  unmoved.  In  his  Forza  e  ainore 
Mr.  John  has  essayed  greater  things,  and  if  he  has  not 
wholly  succeeded,  his  failure  is  more  successful  than 
most  successes.  The  painting  is  thin,  the  background 
and  foreground  alike  painted  with  a  naivete  which  dis- 
dains any  attempt  at  imitative  realism,  and  neither  the 
drawing  nor  painting  of  the  three  figures  is  convincing, 
yet,  despite  its  faults,  the  work  possessed  a  peculiar 
fascination.  Its  rhythniical  flow  of  line  and  vivid — almost 
crude — cadences  of  colour  convey  a  haunting  sense  ot 
beauty  to  the  mind,  the  more  enthralling  perhaps  be- 
cause It  was  more  suggested  than  actually  expressed  on 
the  canvas.     Another  unconventional  work  was  Mr.  C.  J. 


Holmes's  Saddlei'ae/:,  from  liie  Soiilli-tuest,  a  simplifica- 
tion of  a  sunset  effect,  expressed  almost  wholly  in  three 
flat  masses  of  colour — pink  and  gold  for  the  sky,  and 
green  for  the  rising  slope  of  the  mountain,  until  it 
reached  a  short  spur  of  purple  precipice.  The  work  w-as 
beautiful  as  a  piece  of  purely  decorative  painting;  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  feeling  of  the  majesty  and  weight  and 
the  atmospheric  environment  of  mountain  masses,  it  fell 
far  short  of  the  same  artist's  Saddleback,  Jrom  the  Kast, 
and  Glanamara,  while  it  lacked  the  subtle  tenderness  ot 
tone  of  his  Fell  Sikes.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  principal 
landscape,  In  the  Garden,  was  handicapped  by  being 
placed  next  to  Mr.  John's  brightly-coloured  figure-piece, 
which  made  it  appear  blackish  in  tone,  and  its  handling 
scratchy.  Seen  in  more  congenial  company,  its  unforced 
sincerity  and  restrained  power  would  assert  themselves 
at  their  true  value.  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer  was  as  vigorous 
and  breezy  as  usual  with  his  Path  of  the  Storm  and  its 
fine  sweep  of  cloud.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Chiston,  in  her  picture 
of  Piirbeek,  had  put  upon  canvas  the  curious,  almost 
metallic,  brightness  of  sunshine  on  a  stormy  day,  but  her 
cloud-forms  were  too  heavy  and  lacked  atmospheric 
gradation;  and  Mr.  .Mfred  Hayward,  too,  had  been 
^>omewhat  heavy-handed  in  his  Chate<ui  Gaillard.  Ot 
the  figure  subjects,  besides  those  already  mentioned.  The 
Black  Turban,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  von  Glen,  a  portrait  of  a 
pretty  girl,  was  painted  with  breadth  and  vigour.  Mr. 
Henry  Lamb,  if  he  still  showed  the  influence  of  Mr.  John 
in  his  "  portrait,"  did  so  not  in  the  guise  of  an  imitator, 
but  rather  as  an  original  artist  working  upon  parallel 
lines.  His  refined  colour  and  delicate  technique  are  all 
his  own,  and  are  the  more  to  be  appreciated  that  at  the 
present  moment  loo  many  of  our  artists  sacrifice  e\  ery 
other  consideration  to  that  of  strength. 


There  is  a  clo-.e  affinity  between  the  arts  of  Isabey 

and    Diaz  — Xarciso   Virgilio   Diaz   do   la   Peiia,   to  give 

him  his  full  name —and  that   their 

Pictures  by  Isabey     ^^^^,^^_.^^    j^^^^^g.    ^^.^j,    ^^gether    was 

and  Uia2  shown    by    the    representative    ex- 

hibition of  these  artists'  works  at  McLean's  Galleries 
(7,  Havmai-ket).  Isabey  was  not  a  great  master,  and 
yet  there  is  that  in  his  pictures  which  keeps  them 
perennially  in  fashion.  His  brush  was  fluent,  his  colour 
]ewel-like  in  its  brilliancy.  He  was  not  competent  to 
express  the  deeper  emotions  of  life.  His  .-iftet  the 
Repast  at  Messrs.  McLean's  exhibition,  representing 
an  outraged  husband  confronting  a  wife  over  the  body 
of  her  lover  whom  he  had  just  killed,  was  wanting  in  the 
tragic  note:  but  in  his  handling  of  the  lighter  scenes, 
where  his  power  of  depicting  rich  costumes,  picturesque 
garilens,  and  old  mansions  came  into  pla\',  he  was 
excelled  by  no  one.  Diaz,  too,  loved  the  bright  side  ot 
existence.  His  forest  glades  are  always  lighted  by  bursts 
of  sunshine  ;  his  charming  Watteau-like  figures  know  no 
anxieties  or  cares.  He  was  greater  than  Isabey  ;  withm 
a  narrow  scope,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
modern-,.  His  beautiful  revelations  of  woodland  scenery, 
with  the  light  glancing  on  the   foliage,  have  m  their  way 


Tlic    Coi/iioissciir 


never  bt-en  bettered.  A  louple  of  chai  inini.;  ex;l^l|lle■^  of 
this  phase  of  liis  art  were  shown  in  Siins/tiiw  //noug/t 
the  Trees  and  .liitinini  J-'o/iiit'e. 


Portraits  by 
Antoon  vaw  Welie 


TllK  desire  to  have  tlicir  portraits  painted  -^till  re- 
maining; the  ridlnt;  pa^^ion  of  British  patron-,  of  art.  one 
would  imagine  tliat  tlic  f.uilc  l)rii>li 
of  .Mr.  .-\ntoon  v.m  Welie,  the  well- 
known  Dutch  artist,  whose  .work  is 
now  on  view  .it  the  Mendoza  Galleries  (i57.\,  New  Uond 
Street),  would  soon  find  ])lenty  of  employment  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  He  has  the  gift  ot  making  a 
pleasing  and  characteristic  likeness  without  sacrificing 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  work.  Among  his  sitters  h.ive 
been  I'o]ie  Pius  I.\.  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  latter 
especially,  a  jiastel,   being   very  successful. 

.\l    the   Carlton   (iaileries  fo,    Pall    Mall    Place,    Pall 
Mall)  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  works  of  what 
may   be   termed    the    masters    before 
Old   Mastcr.s  l.S 50,  few  artists  after  that  date   being 

represented,  and  the  great  bulk  be- 
longing to  much  earlier  periods.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  pictures  belong  to  the  great  periotls  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  art.  The  bulk  of  the  works,  however, 
are  of  the  English  school  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  include  examples  by  some  of 
the  best-known   painters   of  this  period. 

Thk  fine  |)ortrait  of  Lord  l-'i^Iur  of  Ki!versto>u\  by 
Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R..\.,  which  was  shown  in 
l.ist  year's  Royal  .\cademy,  has  been 
reproduced  by  the  artist  himself  in 
his  new  autographic  method  on  stone, 
and  proofs  from  it  are  now  being 
issued  by  Messrs.  Tatton  and  Chis- 


"  Lord  Fisher  of 
Kilverstone  " 
By  Professor 
Sir   Hubert 

von   Herkomer. 

,-r  ..  J  man     (Craven     House,     kingsway, 

( 1  atton  and  ,,,  ,-  ■  t^        } ' 

Chisman  W.t.).     The  original  portrait  is  one 


sman, 
edition  limited  to 


150  proofs  at 
£4  4s.  each) 


of  .Sir  Hubert's  finest  works,  the 
painter's  power  of  characterisation 
being  rarely  better  shown  than  in 
his  picture  of  the  veter.m  but  e\er 
.ictive  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Though  the  plate  is  a  little 
heavy  in  tone,  it  forms  a  thoroughly  adequate  repro- 
duction of  the  original,  the  more  so  as  the  latter  was 
l.irgely  dependent  upon  its  chiaroscuro  for  its  effect,  and 
thus  there  is  practically  nothing  lost  in  the  translation 
of  the  colour  into  black  and  white.  .-Vs  a  hne  jilate 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  aduiir.ds,  the  new  issue 
should  command  a  popularity  which  should  speedily 
exhaust  the  limited  issue.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  is  one  of  the  earliest 
subscribers  to   the  work. 

Mr.  Wii  1  i\M  Si  RAM-,,  .A.K..\.,  i,  endowed  with  so 

T     .       Tj,   ,  •  m.uudf  the  great  uualities  of  genius 

Later  Etchings        ...  '.  . 

bv  'William  ''   ''^  "''*'   surprising  to  find  him 

Strane    A  R  A        possessed  of  some  of  its  eccentricities 
as  well,  among   them   being  a  desire 
to    wander   from    the    paths   marked   out  by   Providence 


as  his  sphere  of  action  to  others  for  which  he  has  no 
special  affinity.  Putting  it  broadly,  while  nature  in- 
tended him  to  be  a  poet,  he  desires  also  to  lieconie 
a  preacher.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  exhibition  of  his  later 
etchings  at  the  galleries  of  .Messrs.  James  Connell  iV 
Sons  (47,  Old  Uond  Street),  while  all  the  work  was 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  originality,  some  of  it 
repelled  more  than  it  attracted.  Wholly  beautiful  were 
his  visions  of  the  idyllic  age,  where  in  flowing,  supple  line 
and  with  rich  and  sensuous  coloration  he  reveals  the 
joys  of  the  nymphs  and  shejiherds  in  the  forest  groves 
of  Arcady.  Beautiful,  too,  were  his  transcripts  of  land- 
scape :  truly  observed;  set  (Unvn  in  all  sincerity,  yet 
transformed  into  something  more  poignant  and  touching 
than  nature  by  the  alchemy  of  a  poetic  iifind.  His 
portraits,  though  the  gradations  of  the  flesh-tones  were 
somewhat  coarsely  observed,  were  convincing  and 
powerful  in  their  characterisation.  But  when  Mr.  Strang 
invaded  the  realms  of  religion  and  polemics,  his  con- 
ceptions fell  to  a  distinctly  lower  level.  In  £y^,ooo, 
a  satiric  representation  of  a  group  of  experts  clustered 
in  front  of  Holbein's  Diie/icss  of  Milan,  he  wasted  his 
talent  in  telling  what  might  have  been  told  better  by  an 
artist  in  I'lineh.  In  his  Christ  Mocked  the  principal 
figure  was  feeble  and  altogether  wanting  in  dignity  ; 
and  though  the  I'isioii  of  the  Prodigal  showed  us  the 
prodigal  himself  and  his  swine  represented  with  the 
feeling,  the  ease,  and  the  power  of  a  great  master, 
the  visionary  semblance  of  the  father  intruded  upon 
the  scene  in  an  aspect  of  commonplaceness  and  in- 
significance. 

Thk  sale  ot  the  collection  ot  the  late  p:duard  F. 
Weber,  which  is  announced  for  the  20th  of  next  month. 

at  Mr.  Rudolph  Lepke's  well-known 
The  'Weber  Sale      auction  rooms  in  Berlin,  is  an  event 

which  will  attract  connoisseurs  from 
all  |iarts  ot  Europe.  The  collection  took  over  thirty 
years  to  form,  and  includes  examples  of  nearly  all  the 
older  Continental  schools,  though  these  are  \ery  un- 
equally represented.  The  German,  Hutch,  and  Flemish 
sections  are  especially  strong,  comprising  among  their 
contents  many  typical  works  by  the  greater  masters : 
the  Spanish  school  is  also  well  represented,  the  Italian 
schools  less  adequately,  and  the  French  school  by  only 
a  few'  early  examples.  The  catalogue  of  the  sale,  from 
which  the  illustrations  to  this  note  are  reproduced,  is 
a  sumptuous  ami  profusely  illustrated  volume,  prefaced 
with  a  foreword  by  the  well  known  German  critic,  Max 
J.  Friedlander. 

It  is  curious  how  the  most  trifling  traits  of  an  artist's 
character  aflect  his  art,  so  that  his  career  may  be 
made  or  marred  by  some  peculiarity 
seemingly  unworthy  of  a  biographer's 
notice.  Raeburn  one  would  include 
among  the  celebrities  thus  afl'ected  ;  the  range  of  his 
highest  expression  in  portraiture  embraced  three-quarters 
of  humanity — men  of  nearly  every  age  and  type,  women 
of  a  ripe  .ige,   but  rarely  young  women  or  children.      His 
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failure  in  this 
last  respect  is 
marked  ;  no 
artist  has  given 
us  more  virile 
or  intellectual 
types  of  man- 
hood, and  none 
has  equalled 
him  in  his  ren- 
derings of  ma- 
tronly woman- 
hood ;  but  when 
he  tries  to  give 
us  the  vivacity, 
the  sentiment, 
and  the  fascina- 
ting charm  oi 
youth,  he  des- 
cends many  de- 
grees in  the 
scale.  Here 
one  cannot 
place  him  as  the 
peer  of  Gains- 
borough. Rey- 
nolds, or  Rom- 
ney  ;  not  even 
of  Hoppner  or 
Lawrence.  Vet 
the  fai  lure,  a 
comparative  one 
only,  can  neither 
be  imputed  to 
faulty  artistry 
nor  to  lack  of 
intellectual  in- 
sight ;  one  is 
driven  to  ascribe  it  to  Raeburn's  deficiencies  in  the  lighter 
phases  of  small  talk.  The  tongue  of  a  portrait  painter, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  a  less  potent  implement 
of  his  profession  than  the  brush.  If  he  cannot  ply  it 
with  sufficient  liveliness  to  keep  his  sitters'  countenances 
alight,  he  had  best  take  to  landscape  painting,  for 
though  he  may  reproduce  their  features,  he  can  never 
penetrate  to  the  personalities  lying  behind.  Reading 
between  the  lines  of  Raeburn's  latest  and  best  biography 
— that  by  Mr.  James  Greig,  which  contains  the  substance 
of  all  the  earlier  ones  with  many  interesting  additions — 
one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  artist's  conversation  was  of 
too  intellectual  and  masculine  a  character  to  engage  the 
interest  of  his  young  lady  sitters.  One  sitter — a  young 
man — recounts  that  the  painter  entertained  him  with  an 
able  disquisition  on  mechanics  and  shipbuilding;  Mrs. 
Terrier,  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Xorth,  tells  how, 
when  as  a  girl  she  used  to  go  to  a  tea-party  at  Raeburn's 
house,  he  used  always  to  greet  the  children  with  the 
words,  "Well,  my  little  dears,  what  is  your  opinion  on 
things  in  general  to-day  \  " — a  query  which  they  ne\  er 
attempted  to  answer,  and  which  always  filled  them  with 
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c  o  n  s  t  e  rnation. 
Clearly  this  was 
a  man  whom 
youth  —  that  is 
to  say,  youth 
t  h  a  t  had  n  o  t 
peiu'trated  the 
secret  of  his  true 
k  i  n  d  1  i  n  e  s  s — 
would  regard 
with  a  demure 
respect.  The  ex- 
hibition of  Rae- 
burn's works  at 
the  French  Gal- 
lery (120,  Pall 
Mall  I  aftbrded 
strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this 
theory.  Here  a 
score-and-a-half 
of  pictures  hung 
on  the  walls  like 
so  many  mir- 
rors, reflecting 
the  c  o  u  n  t  e - 
nances  of  living 
p  e  o  ]3 1  e  ;  but 
while  the  men 
,ind  the  matrons 
were  caught  at 
their  best  mo- 
inents,the  young 
women  and 
ch  i  1  d  r  en  had, 
for  the  most 
part,  composed 
Iheir  features  into  that  set  decorous  expression  which 
masks  the  faces  "f  a  congregation  during  sermon- 
time. 

That  trio  ot  be.uitiful  belles— il//.v.>  Saf.i/i  U'ords- 
ivorth.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Irvine  liosic'eU 
— were  set  down  in  the  charm  of  then  budding  woman- 
hood so  far  as  concerned  the  clear  freshness  of  their 
comjilexions,  the  comeliness  of  their  features,  the  softly 
rounded  curves  of  neck  and  bosom,  and  the  sinuous  pla\- 
of  their  hair  ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  suggestion  of  that 
archness,  that  coquettishness  —  in  short,  that  spice  of 
original  sin,  which  is  the  crowming  fascination  of  woman 
in  the  eyes  of  man.  Mis.  Tyndale  Bruce  showed  greater 
animation,  yet  one  would  think  that  she  had  interested 
the  painter  less;  his  handling  of  her  picture  was  more 
summary  and  unsympathetic.  With  M/ss  I.iimont 
Raeburn  had  attained  closer  intimac\-,  the  eyes  twink- 
ling with  humour,  and  the  smiling  mouth  showed  that 
the  lady  and  the  artist  had  enjoyed  their  con\erse  to- 
gether ;  but,  then,  she  had  long  left  her  youth  behind 
her.  Mrs.  H,iv  possessed  a  pretty  matronly  sedatenes-., 
and  Mrs.  Maholm  looked  girlish  and  natural  in  her  eas> 


WEBER    COLLECTION 


The    Coinioisscttr 


uncon\'entional  attitiule,  though  in  this  poitiail  tlie  Mig- 
j^estion  nf  the  fitters  lower  hnibs  Ijcneath  her  (h-e--s 
seemed  fault).  Tlu-  uyly  red  upholstered  sofa  on  uhich 
Mrs.  Lee-Harvey  was  sitting,  st-t  down  with  uindui- 
]iroini->in.L;  accuracy,  unduly  dominated  the  pinure  ot 
that  lad\  and  her  chdd  ;  its  stiffness  and  forui.ility 
seemed  repc.ited  in  her  denieanoiu".  The  little  (  Inld, 
houever,  with  it-^  arm-~  clasped  about  its  mother's  neck, 
was  a  graceful  ami  tender  piece  of  characterisation.  So 
was  the  ligure  of  young 
John  Tait  looking  at  the 
watch  his  grandfather  and 
namesake  held  out  foi  his 
amusement;  l.>ut  in  the  por- 
trait of  (i,t>rj;f  and  Marie 
.s7//</;7.despite  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  dog  and  rabbit,  the 
two  clnldren  were  in  no  holi- 
day mood,  but  had  sat  to 
the  painter  with  as  stulid  a 
denieanoiu-  .is  if  tlie\  were 
in  the  ]nesenc  e  (if  a  m  hnol- 
niaster. 

With  most  men,  especial 
ly  those  of  an  intellectual 
type,  or  of  robust  manli 
ncs^  of  character,  Raebiu  ii 
wa-  not  only  ,it  his  ease, 
but  knew  how  to  |)lace 
them  111  the  same  condition. 
He  ^^.l■^  a  g'lilfer,  archer, 
and  lisherm.in.  loved  to 
discu--s  points  of  law  with 
a  lawyer,  could  talk  com- 
mene  with  a  merchant, 
and  w,is  an  e.\|jert  in 
naliuMl  ,uid  applied  science, 
iind  ,1  l.mdowiier.  Here 
was  .1  vaiietN-  ot  interests 
which  enabled  liiiii  to  get 
in  touch  \Mtli  Ins  iii.ile  sutei 
Ills  pictures  mirror  tliciii  in  th 
congenial  moods.  The  dozen  or  so  representatives  ot 
the  sterner  se\  gathered  together  in  the  French  Gallery 
looked  (■ut  rmm  their  frames  with  as  convincing  an  air 
ot  actiKility  ,1-.  the\'  li.id  done  iluring  their  best  moments 
in  the  tlesli.  Theie  was  Robert  Allan  the  banker, 
glancing  up  from  the  paper  he  was  reading,  with  the 
unspoken  word  trembling  on  his  lips  ;  Professor  Playfair, 
holding  his  spectacles  in  his  hand,  meditating  on  some 
abstruse  problem  ;  James  Veitch,  Lord  Eliot,  his  he, id 
sunk  b.ick  "11  his  shoulders  as  thmigh  weighted  with 
the  Ijurden  of  snme  knotty  legal  decision  :  and  Thom.ir, 
Elder,  Lord  l'ni\ost  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  trappings  ot 
oflice,  wearing  them  with  the  ease  of  everyday  garments, 
so  that  they  appeared  as  fitting  adjuncts  to  his  shrewd 
and  ilignifietl  personality.  Not  so  happy  was  Cajjtain 
David  llirrell,  of  the  Honourable  Ea-^t  India  Company's 
service.      Kaelnirn  h.id  somewhat  over-em|)hasised   the 
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and    the   result   is   th.it 
most  characteristic  and 


martial  bearing  of  the  man,  showing  him  in  an  attitude 
of  stern  resolution,  which,  though  fitting  for  a  battle- 
field, seemed  incongruous  in  the  peaceful  landscape 
amidst  which  he  was  standing.  One  has  said  little — 
peih,i|)s  too  little — abcnit  the  superb  artistry  of  these 
pictures;  ;uid  yet  the  omission  is  the  best  compliment 
that  can  be  ]iaid  to  it.  Handling,  colour,  draughtsman- 
ship, and  all  the  other  tricks  of  technique,  are  but  the 
grammar  r)f  art  ;  if  they  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
spectator's  notice,  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  artist's  im])erfect 
mastery  ot  the  tools  of  his 
trade — a  proof  ot  faulty 
effort  rather  than  of  perfect 
accomplishment.  Raeburn 
was  no  advocate  of  art  for 
art's  sake  ;  he  employed  it 
wholly  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  His  ideal  was  not  to 
make  pretty  pictures,  but 
to  perpetuate  living  men 
and  women  on  c;invas.  and 
he  subordinated  .ill  other 
considerations  to  the 
realisation  of  his  sitters' 
personalities.  If  in  doing 
this  he  showed  masterly 
brushmanship,  attained  ex- 
ipiisite  qualities  of  tone,and 
rendered  te.xture  and  flesh- 
tints  in  a  manner  that  has 
not  been  surpassed,  the 
result  came  not  of  intentiini, 
but  happened  as  does  all 
great   art. 

The   Fine   Art  Trade 
Guild   Lectures 

T  n  K  Fine  .Art  Trade 
r.uild  have  inaugurated  a 
welcome  inno\.uion  in  the  commercial  world  of  art  by 
st.irting  a  series  of  lectures  on  artistic  subjects  for  the 
benefit  ot  members  and  their  assistants.  This  is  an 
enterprise  which  deserves  to  be  heartily  supported.  The 
[irofession  of  pu  ture  dealing,  while  c;illing  for  consider- 
able cultivation  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  does  not 
tend  to  develoi)  in  them  a  general  knowledge  ot  art. 
Most  dealers,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree  their  assist- 
ants, are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  business 
to  become  specialists;  they  know  that  phase  of  art  which 
immediately  comes  under  their  notice  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  would  astonish  most  hiyinen.  but  what  lies 
bevond  is  more  or  le-,s  out  of  their  pur\  iew.  These 
lectures  should  help  to  broaden  the  general  outlook. 
The  ones  already  held  have  been  largely  attended,  and 
the  names  of  Mr.  Perceval  C.askell  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmorc,  who  were  among  the  earliest  speakers  an- 
nounced, are  a  sufticient  guarantee  that  the  substance  ot 
their  lectures  is  lioth  .iuthorit;ui\e  and  instructive. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  whirh  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  is 
printed  a  month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  colitmns, 
an  immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice^  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  .sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
thev  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 
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Engravings  by  O.   Robinson   and   R.  Clouston.— 

A4,S2i  iBelfasll. — All  of  the  engravings  were  issued  by  a  puli- 
lislier  whose  slock  of  plates  and  engravings  were  disposed  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  artist's  proofs  of  The  Parson's 
Daughter,  Lady  Sligo,  and  Viscountess  Croshie,  realised  about 
£\  or  .^I  los.  each,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  £z  or  £},. 
Though  you  would  probably  e.\perience  a  difficulty  in  getting 
them  for  these  prices,  we  do  not  think  they  would  realise  more 
at  the  present  time. 

Oil  Painting. — A4,822  (Dundee). — Your  painting  is  not  by 
an  artist  of  any  special  repute,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  place  a  value  upon  it  from  a  written  description.  If  you 
cannot  send  the  picture  we  can  give  you  some  idea  of  its  value 
from  a  photograph. 

Artists.— A4,823  (Reigate).— We  regret  we  cannot  trace 
any  record  of  the  artists  al)OUt  whom  you  enquire. 

Cloclc.— A4,S3I  (Vancouver,  B.C.).— Your  clock  with  the 
name  "  Thos.  Crawshaw,  Renton,"  is  probably  the  work  of 
Thos.  Crawshaw,  of  Retford,  who  died  about  1814.  If  yon 
care  to  send  us  a  )ihotogiaph  we  could  give  an  ojiinion  as  to  ii^ 
value. 

Dutch  Painting. — A4,S32  (Sevenoaks). — We  cannot  trace 
the  artist  you  mention,  ami  his  work  is  certainly  little  known. 

Artist  named  Protais. — A4,835  (Barnes). — Paul  A. 
I'rotais  was  an  artist  who  devoted  all  his  time  to  painting 
military  subjects,  lie  was  liorn  in  Paris  in  1S26,  and  was  a 
jiupil  of  Desmoulins.  He  exhibited  a  large  number  of  pictures 
from  1S57  to  1S77,  and  died  in  1SS6. 

"Hone's    Every-day    Boolt."— A4.S3q   iRedhilli.— If 

clean  and  perlerl  vour  1 k   i-  'Aurlli  about  15s. 

Painting  after  Downman  and  Picture  by  Benjamin 
West. — A4,S40  (Brighton). — Your  painting  after  Downman  is 
not  likely  to  realise  any  very  notable  sum  unless  an  exceptionally 
tine  example.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  value  without  seeing  it, 
and  the  same  remark  a]iplies  to  your  picture  l)y  Benjamin  West. 

"  Not  Caught  Yet,"  after  Landseer.  —  A4.S45 
(Uttoxeter). — Unless  your  print  is  an  early  proof  it  is  not  of 
much  value.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  jirint  ior  which  there  is 
any  great  demaml. 

Pictures  by  Fradelle.— A4,84S  (Preston).--To  the  best 
of  our  belief  there  is  no  work  by  this  artist  which  has  appeare<l 
in  the  London  Sale  Rooms  during  the  last  ten  years.  If  any 
have  done  so  they  have  realised  under  ;{J'20.  otherwise  a  recoril 
of  the  sale  would  have  appeared  in  "  .Auction  Sale  Prices." 


Engravings  after  Rubens,  etc.— .A4, 852  (South  Eaton 
Place,  S.W.).  —  Your  engravings  after  Rubens  are  of  a  very 
unsaleable  character,  even  if  in  good  condition.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  engravings  after  works  by  W.  W.  Porter. 

Engravings  and  Burns's  Worlts.— A4,867  (Aberdeen). 
—We  should  lie  pleased  to  value  your  engravings  through  our 
columns,  but  it  is  quite  imiKissiljIe  for  us  to  do  so  without  seeing 
them.  Your  edition  of  Burns's  works  is  of  no  special  importance 
from  a  collector's  point  of  view. 

Oak  Cradle.— .A4,87I  (Wellington).— If  a  geiiuine  old 
piece  your  cradle  would  be  of  considerable  value  and  interest  to 
a  collector.  Could  you  send  a  photograph  ?  as  apparently  it  is 
an  interesting  examjile. 

Signatures. — A4,872  (Staines). — Signatures  of  famous  per- 
son.ages  of  the  last  century  are  of  practically  no  value  to  the 
autograph  collector,  and  at  the  most  you  would  not  obtain  more 
than'a  shilling  or  so  for  your  two  cards. 

Colour  Print  by  N.  Bertrand.— .A4,S76  (Haslingdcn 
Lane). — Your  print,  judging  from  the  sketch,  is  (juile  possibly 
of  value,  and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  Napoleon 
prints  of  this  character.  If  you  care  to  send  it  up  we  shall  lie 
pleased  to  value  it  definitely,  but  we  cannot  do  so  from  a  written 
description. 

Restoration  of  Paintings.— .A4,8S2  (Waltham  Abbey). 
—  It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  ot  restoring  your 
two  paintings  without  seeing  them,  as  the  amount  entirely 
depends  on  the  extent  of  damage.  If  you  care  to  send  us  clear 
photographs  we  couM  jierhaps  lietler  advise  you. 

Hawaiian  Coin.— A4. 884  (Horiolulu).— There 
or  special  interest  attached  to  your  coin. 

Clock. — A4,SS5  (Montreal). — The  maker  of  your  clock  is 
apparently  of  no  special  note,  as  we  cannot  trace  any  record  ol 
his  work.  The  clock  ap]iears  to  be  of  some  interest  as  regards 
its  design.  If  you  can  send  a  photograph  we  can  tell  you  its 
approximate  value  from  a  collector's  point  of  view. 

Engraving  by  J.  R.  Smith.— A4,SS7  (Camden  Road). 
—We  fear  we  could  not  give  a  definite  valuation  of  your 
engraving  liv  L  R-  Smith  without  seeing  it.  The  value  would 
ilejiend  upoii  tfie  quality  of  the  impression  and  condition. 

Intaglio.— A4,890  (Exeter).— From  the  impression  sent 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  your  intaglio  being  a  portrait  ot  either 
Wellington  or  Nelson.  It  is,  to  the" best  of  our  belief,  a  portrait 
of  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and  bears  a  considerable  likeness, 
to  the  face  of  Mnrat. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  has  a  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Department  under  the  direction 
of  a  well-Unown  genealogical  writer.  Fees  will  be  quoted  on  application  to  the  Heraldic  Manager, 
35-39,   MadduN  Street,  \V. 

[Till,  i.ka  ill. It  iiH|iiiry  inl k\  l;iiiiily  liihtuiy  is  an  iille  innsiiil,  Iciicliny  lo  liisLcr  |>ricic,  lu-.s  ]i.isscil  ;\vv.-\y,  .-ind  it  is  ixiw 

till  ri;lu  ihal  a  snniy  of  antxstiy  may  ]  rnvL-  lK-l|)ful,  and  yive  practical  lessons  in  many  ways.  This  bcinj;  so,  an  accoinit  of  tin- 
varic.iis  niauiials  Ire  m  which  a  <^cni.a!i  j;ist  liaccs  |  idis:;rti-s  may  lie  of  yonie  interest,  .-^fter  Wills  and  Parish  Registers,  l)y  far  .and 
away  llie  nuisl  ini]  oMani  are  (  liaiiceiy  I'n  leidini^s,  lur  llie  lecoids  of  this  Court  aie  a  veritable  qokl-mine  to  the  genealogist.  Ol 
these  di  ci  niinls  it  has  I  e<  n  :aid  ilial  tiny  umnl  r.oi  only  the  nantes  and  ilejcriptions,  relationships,  and  descents  of  the  parties 
conceriKil.  1  lit  their  vny  wi.i.U.  Tin  sr  u.inds  ,i  iiiii.c  lue  in  1377,  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  It  may  lie  imagined  that 
i.nlv  ileMints  of  the  will-io-do  can  le  ol  lainul  hcni  llu-i-  pleadings,  liit  this  was  not  i-o  :  and  it  has  1  een  laid  down  that  any 
laniilv   "I'M  ,\,i    ,  ^^n.,l  an  acre  of  land  must  have  liad  a   Chancery  snit  at  ^rire  time  or  ihc  other.; 


ANSWERS    TO     CORRESPONDENTS 


1,1    K-ll 


Ihe  I  .1101  ri,  V  ol  ri.ii,  n,  ol  M,  ,1,,  1-1.  11,  10. 
1  lie.  wa~  cixatcd  JJ  liilv.  'ii:22.  in  ihc  |eio.n  of  Sir  Thomas 
run,  II.  of  that  ]  'ace,'  Ki.  ;  who  was  s.  :,n.i  h,  of  |ohn  Jairn.n 
I  y  Irs  wife  .\nnc.  ,iaii.  .,f  John  Dighy,  of  C.atcs,  <■,.'.  l.eic,  1-\.|, 
.Sn  t  harlrs  I'liitc  n.  gieat-giaiuhon  of  the  1st  I  aronet,  was  the 
loiirlh.  and  hi'-t,  to  1  ..ar  the  title,  he  having  succeeded  his  lather 
in  1705.  ,sii  ChaiKs  married  1  nt  had  no  issue,  and  1  eint;  in 
\ii\  niliiccd  ciiciiin-laiices,  was,  12  .Sejit.,  1722.  convicted  at 
lh.''llM  rail,;  ,,|  a  |rlly  ihelt.  ami  then  stnlencci  I,,  Ivans- 
palalion.  N,,iliu';4  more  is  hnown  al  out  liim.  and  the  title  is 
picsiimiil  to  ha\e  I  come  extinct,  hut  there  is  some  prol  aliility 
that  this  was  not  the  cave.  He  had  at  least  two  lirnthers, 
Tliomas,  ali\e  in  1741,  and  John,  1  apt.  at  .Stockerston,  16SS, 
living  in  1711.  .\  Kicliard'  Burton,  of  .Stockeiston,  liad  a 
licence  to  marry  .Ann  M.ay,  of  the  same  [larish,  in  1697;  and 
tlie  late  I.adv  Hurton  was,  we  lelieve,  stri>ni;ly  of  opinion  that 
her  ImslaiHi;  .Sir    Kichaid    Hui  Kn,  the  ,-eK  l-rateil   tia^eller,  had 


,1.1 


llt-KINDIiN.  — .\  list  of  "  Knglish  Cardinals, /,«;/.  Hen.  S." 
will  le  ',un,l  in  B,!>/.  Jl/.S.S.,' Ko.  (1..S41,  Init  it  -eems  inac 
cuiate.  The  names  are,  Reginald  I'oole,  oh.  1558,  Pe/e/  I'elo, 
Hugh  Foliott,  I'eter  M,)rtimer,  and  ,Sim.  n  Kiace.  The  second 
name  should  he  \\  illiam  I'elo,  anil  of  the  remaining  thiee  we 
ran  lind  no  liace:  lluv  aie  11, ,t  n,enlioned  in  /./;,«  0/  the 
Em^iis/i   Canii mil's. 

Smi  I  II.-    The  Rev.  W  illiam  .Mniih,  M..\.,  recn.r  of  L,,wlher, 
.■,,.  Wc.im..  marrie.l    Kli/abeih.  dau.  ,,l   .    .    .    Wetheiall,  K^,,.. 
,,l  Sio,-kl.,n.  ,-,,.  Durham,  an,l  ha<l  six  sons,  viz.  : 
Ii,|m  sn,itli.  n.U..  pvel,.  ..I  Durham. 
William  Sinilh.  ,il  l.c.K,  ,-,..  York,  Student  in  I'liysic. 
tie.  igeSmilh.  M..\..  1  ell,,w  of  St.   |,.hn's  College,  Carnl,. 
I<,scph   Smith,    lell.iw    .>f  iju.   C.ll.',   Camh.,   and  Secretary   to 

Sir  |.,seph  Williams,.n. 
Menjamin  Smith,  of  ihe  .Middle  Temple,  Student  at  Law. 
rosihunms  Smitli,  of  Durham,  Sluilent  , if  the  Civil  Law. 


Wt-it.v.-  Ihe  name  ,,f  ihe  man-.f-war.  to  w hii-h  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley  was  some  time  chaplain,  was  the  "  Hannihal  "  : 
his  name  appears  on  the  staff  of  this  ship  25  March,  1691. 
lommission  dated  24  June,    16S9. 

CoRI-;.— A  (iore  in  herakhy  is  calleil  in  tlie  text-hooks  "  .1 
whimsical  abatement, "  denoting  cowardice,  and  consists  of  two 
arched  lines,  one  proceeding  from  the  sinister  chief  point,  an, i 
the  other  from  the  sinister  base  point,  both  meeting  in  an  acul, 
angle  at  the  fess-point.  There  is  no  instance  of  it, so  far  as  we  know  , 
in  Knglish  heraldry.  The  (lore  is  sometimes  confused  with  th, 
Cusset,  liut  this  is  formed  by  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  dexter 
and  sinister  chief  points  falling  down  ])erpendicularly  to  tlu- 
extreme  liase  :  see  arms  of  Conyngham,  in  whose  coat  it  repre- 
sents an  honorable  charge.  The  arms  of  Ccely,  co.  Essex,  are 
descrilied  as  GiiUs  a  lion  rampant  or,  hetween  two  /launches  ami 
(t  xinset  in  /■<«£•  ermine.  But  how  this  ( iusset  could  be  liIazoni-,1 
we  must  confess  we  ,Io  n,  ,1  umlerstand. 

B.\l-L. — The  Dukeof  Glouceslei,  about  whom  you  enriuire,  wa^ 
Prince  Henry  Stuart,  youngest  son  of  King  Charles  1.  He  wa- 
ll, at  Oatlands,  co.  Surrey,  S  July,  1640":  died  at  Whitehall  ol 
the  small-]ajx  13  Sept.,  l66o,  unm.,  and  was  bur.  at  Westminstei 
.-\bbey,  21  Sept.  following.  In  a  list  of  the  "  Houshol.l  ■,! 
his  Ma''"^*  Royall  Children',"  dated  164I,  the  name  of  Jane  Bail 
a]ipears  as  "  wett  nurse  "  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  will 
explain  the  reference  in  the  Will  of  Ricliard  Ball,  of  Stockwell, 
CO.  Surrey  (P.C.C.  112  Twisse,  1646I,  to  the  money  due  "for 
nursing  the  Duke  of  (doucesier,"  though  the  amount  of  the 
,lebl  certainly  seems  very  luge. 

NoKKIs.  — The  last  of  the  tlnee  shieUls  engraved  above 
represents  the  arms  of  .Sidney.  Earls  of  Leicester  ;  arj^ent  a 
pheon  nziire.  The  engraving  on  your  Georgian  silver  i- 
apparently  a  crest  only  (as  you  say  there  is  no  shield),  and  in 
that  case  we  are  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  its  history, 
for  tliere  are  between  40  and  50  tlimilies  who  use  a  plieon  for  a 
crest  in  various  forms  and  tinctures. 
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Written    and    Illustrated    by    Leonard    Willoughby 


It  may  perhaps  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
part  of  my  article  on  Lord  Sherborne's  charming 
Gloucestershire 
seat,  I  mentioned 
that  Inigo  Jones 
was  called  in  as 
architect  to  re- 
place the  old 
monastic  grange 
of  Winchcombe 
Abbey  with  a 
n  e  w  h  o  u  s  e  o  I 
great  magnifi- 
cence. This  was 
erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, after  two 
generations  ot 
the  I)  u  t  t  o  n 
family  had  re- 
sided in  the  old 
grange.  As  it 
was  then  built, 
so  did  it  remain 
undisturbed  for 
some  two  hun- 
dred years,  dur- 
ing which  time 
the  representa- 
t  i  \'  e  s  of  the 
Gloucestershire 
1  )uttons  made  it 
their  home.  It 
would  seem, 
however,  that 
the  interior   was 


THE     FRONT     DOOR     TO     SHERBORNE     HOUSE 

WITH     ARMS     AND     ijUARTERINGS     OF     THE      DUTTON 


not  very  convenient,  for  although   Inigo  Jones  was 
fond  of  making  great  outward  show  in  his  designs,  I 

am  inclined  to 
think  his  interi- 
ors  were  of 
secondary  iiii- 
])ortance,  at  any 
rate  as  regards 
comfort  as  we 
desire  it  to-day. 
Then  it  was  that 
the  second  Lord 
.Sherborne  de- 
cided to  alter 
the  house.  In 
doing  this  he 
first  uf  all  had 
e  \'  e  r  v  single 
stone  of  Inigo 
Jones's  house 
numbered  ere  it 
w  as  re  m  o  v  e  d 
and  the  house 
pulled  down,  so 
that  w  hen  r  e  - 
erecting  the 
b  u  i  I  d  i  n  g  the 
stones  should 
return  to  their 
former  positions. 
Ikit  the  interior 
he  altered  very 
much,  and  for  the 
better  :  and  now 
it  is  a  house  both 
of  great  charm 
and  comfort  in 
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its  ananL;enicnt.  The  feature  of  the  interior  is  that  all 
the  ])rincipal  bedrf)onis  aie  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  library,  which  are  on  the 
first  floor.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  as 
follows;- -On  entering  by  the  front  door  on  the  north 
side  ol  the  house  the  great  stone  hall  is  immediately 
reaihed.  .\t  the  east  end  of  this  long  and  peculiar 
hall,  and  near  to  the  front  entrance,  a  door  o|ii_!is  on 
the  left  into  the  Horse  Parlour.  I'assing  through  this, 
a  lobby  or  staircase  hall  is  entered  on  the  right,  in 
which  is  one  of  the  two  flights  of  priniipal  stairs  at 
either  end   of  the   house.      Out  of  the  lobhv.  b.-vond 


the  Horse  Parlour,  a  door  on  the  east  side  o])ens  into 
the  church.  Turning  sharply  to  the  left  on  entering  this 
lolibv,  a  short  passage  leads  to  and  terminates  at  the 
door  of  Lord  .Sherborne's  room.  To  this  room  I  will 
presently  return  after  describing  the  arrangements  of 
the  other  sitting-rooms.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Lord  Sherborne's  room,  the  Horse  ParUiur,  and  the 
halls  are  alone  on  the  ground  floor.  The  hall — a  very 
long  apartment — to  which  we  return,  runs  east  and  west, 
and  at  the  west  end  is  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps, 
the  entire  width  <if  the  hall,  which  connect  the  lower 
with   the   upper  hall.      The  effect  is  very  (nirious,  and 
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(|uite  uncdnimiiii.  On 
ifaching  llir  uppi  r  hall, 
till- windows  olwhiihrac'r 
\vi'--t,  wr  ii-ac'li  the  west 
stain  a.sc.  \\r\r  tlicn- is 
a  door  Dpi'iiiiig  on  to  a 
sunny  stonf-llaL;t;c(l  tcr- 
rac.-.  'I'ln'  stairs,  which 
air  rcarlKd  hv  tumini; 
sbar|iK  to  the  Irit  wh(ai 
k-aviny  the  ii|)|ier  hall, 
take  one  up  to  thr  cot 
ridor,  out  of  wliicli  the 
library,  tl  i  n  i  ni^-room, 
and  drawinn  -  ro(.ini  ari- 
ri'.uhed.  riiesL'  rooui^ 
all  open  troin  one  an- 
other, and  all  lac  e  west, 
with  tlv  ixception  ot  the 
drawitig  -  room,  which, 
occupying  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  house, 
has  in  addition  one  large 
window  looking  to  the 
noilh.  The  corridor 
winds  back  to  th.-  east 
end  of  the  house  and 
to  till-  head  of  the  stairs 
at  the  east  end  of  thr 
bmlding.  i'.ed  rooms 
occupx'  ,dl  the  rest  of 
the  upper  part  of  thi' 
house,  and  all  of  them 
f.K  e  north  in  the  main 
building,  and  west  and 
north  111  the  east  wing. 
Against  this  wing  on  the 
east  side  is  the  church,  whose  tower  and  steeple  give 
so  quaint  an  apjiearance  to  the  house.  It  is  trom 
the  staircase  at  this  end  of  the  iiouse  that  the  bed- 
rooms on  the  second  floor  are  reached,  the  western 
st.iir<ase  terminating  by  the  door  of  the  library. 
Over  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  library  there 
are  no  rooms,  and  these,  therefore,  are  very  lolty 
aji.utments. 

In  many  of  the  rooms  are  to  be  found  objects  ot 
interest — pictures,  china,  miniatures,  wood-carving, 
and  silver  plate.  Most  valuable  of  all,  however,  are 
tile  books,  of  which  Lord  Shcrbornr  is  a  collector. 
Not  only  are  these  eil  rare  value,  liut  their  bindings 
are  exceptionally  fuie.  .Many  of  them  are  in  Lord 
Sherborne's  room  in  the  east  wing  -a  nii  elv  propor- 
tioned room,  lighted  bv  a  verv  large  window  on  the 
north  ,ind   smaller  ones   on   the  west  side.      Amongst 
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the  numerous  books 
here  are  works  on  his- 
tory, natural  history,  and 
the  c  o  m  p  1  ete  peerage. 
Of  the  pictures,  one  by 
0|)ie  of  the  Hon.  Mary 
Legge,  wife  of  the 
seconti  Lord  Sherborne, 
is  most  attraitive.  '('his 
ladv  was  the  only  d.iugh- 
ler  of  the  jnd  Lord 
Stawell,  only  son  of  the 
Kt.  Hon.  H.  bilson 
Legge,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  :  and  it 
is  through  this  marriage 
that  various  relics  of  this 
celebrated  chancellor 
are  to  be  found  in  Sher- 
borne House.  Another 
picture  in  this  room 
is  of  Lady  Stawell, 
tlaughter  of  Viscount 
Curzt)n,  by  Downman, 
I  780.  She  is  here  repre- 
sented with  her  daugh- 
ter (afterwar<ls  Lady 
Sherborne). 

A  large  hunting  scene 
of  a  Jlnnt  at  Loiigh- 
c>'e'd\  1770,  by  Wootton, 
is  a  charming  work  ot 
hcamds  in  full  cry  over 
an  almost  impossible 
coimtry,  with  Mr.  1  )ut- 
ton  riding  in  a  green 
'^  coat.     This  Mr.  Dutton 

was  originally  the  Naper  nephew,  wlio  took  the  name 
of  Button  on  inheriting,  in  a  somewhat  curious  way, 
his  uncle's  estates.  I'here  is  also  in  thiv  room  a 
head  of  Sir  Piers  Button,  who  died  1545,  which 
calls  for  no  remark  as  a  work  of  art.  Before  leaving 
Lord  Sherborne's  room,  I  must  mention  that  amongst 
his  collection  of  books,  all  of  which  are  be.iutifully 
boiuid,  are  the  British  Natural  History  of  Hirds, 
Fishes,  and  Floifcrs  :  British  Ports  :  Historus  of 
Counties  :  Li;ird  Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiquities, 
in  seven  immense  volumes,  1831  ;  Lord  Ortord's 
works  :  several  theological  works  and  manuscripts  ; 
and  a  large  book  containing  Sir  John  Button's  house- 
keeping accounts  from  172:;  to  17.13.  These  c|u,iint 
entries,  all  in  Sir  John's  own  handwriting,  are  very 
entertaining  reading,  and  the  couqiarison  in  prices 
paid    two   hundred    years   ago    with    those    of   to-day 
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is  highly  interesting.  The  Horse  Parlour,  a  sort 
of  passage  room,  with  its  enormous  stone  fireplace, 
has  many  interesting  and  valuable  objects  contained 
within  it.  The  room  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
several  paintings  by  W^ootton  of  horses  hang  here. 
Two  of  these,  the  Ashridge  Bull,  a  white  horse,  and 
one  of  Cliildfrs,  a  bay  horse,  being  watered  ;  The 
Chestnut  Arabian  of  Hampton  Court,  m\A  The  Bloody 
Shouldered  Arabian,  are  most  \'aluable.  The  books 
in  this  room  are  principally  Gould's  Works  on  Birds  : 
Lilford's  British  Birds  :  Dresser's  History  oj  Birds. 
There  are  many  other  works,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  collected  by 
Lord  Sherborne.  The  stone  fireplace,  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  came  from  Lodge  Park,  the  hunting 
lodge,  where  former  Duttons  watched  their  grey- 
hounds course  the  deer.  It  is  a  very  massive  piece 
of  masonry,  severely  plain  in  design,  but  somewhat 
large  for  a  room  mea.suring  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
twenty  feet  wide.  Two  fine  carved  oak  console  tables 
are  placed  either  side  of  this,  while  around  the  walls  are 
oak  book-case>  containini;  several  hundred  volumes. 


Entering  the  hall  from  here,  an  apartment  measuring 
seventy-two  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  forty-two  teet 
more  if  both  the  lower  and  ujijier  portions  of  the  hall  are 
included,  it  is  without  doubt  the  feature  of  the  interior. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  hall  is  lighted  by  five  large 
windows  looking  to  the  north.  In  the  top  part  of 
these  is  coloured  glass  with  coats  of  arms.  Between 
the  windows  stand  four  carved  Corinthian  pillars  in 
black  oak,  measuring  five  leet  ten  incho  in  height. 
There  are  also  six  old  very  massive  carved  hall  chairs, 
and  three  carved  benches,  all  in  black  oak.  The  floor 
is  of  stone,  the  walls  are  cream  colour,  and  immense 
beams  support  the  ceiling.  Facing  the  windows  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  another  enormous  open 
stone  fireplace.  Several  interesting  pictures  hang 
here,  notably  one  of  Captain  Sir  Thomas  1  )utton, 
knighted  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  and  who 
fought  a  duel  with  Sir  Hatton  Cheke  on  Calais  Sands, 
in  which  Sir  Hatton  was  killed,  December,  161  o. 
He  married  the  mother  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  died  May  i()th,  1636. 
Sir  Thomas  is  depicted  in  a  black  velvet  bodice  with 
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THE  CENTRE-PIECE  REPRESENTS  THE  LAST  SUPPER 
AT  EACH  CORNER  ARE  SARACENS  HEADS.  THE  CREST  ADOPTED  BY  GEOFFREY  DUTTON,  THE  CRUSADER. 
AND    AT    THE    TOP    AND    BOTTOM    ARE    ARMS    OF    DUTTON 
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ruff.  On  thr  ^Icl'Vcs  is  sihcr  kui-,  while  the  i  liiiiNun 
li;i,L;;.;y  hrrcche^  arc  slripud  also  with  silver  lace.  White 
•^t^lekinL;^,  while  shoes  with  luiL;e  red  rosettes,  adorn 
his  thin  lej;s  and  feet.  I'lV  hi.s  side  his  helmet,  which 
has  three  larj;e  leathers  surniounticl  liy  an  e,L;ri.t.  The 
sword-belt  \-.  (  OM.-reil  ill  scarlet  and  .nold  lace  :  the 
sasli  o\'erlhe  ri^ht  shoulder  is  crimson.  The  breeches 
are  tinished  off  at  tlie  knee  with  scarlet  bows  and 
i;arters.  (  )ther  |iii  tures  here  are  of  horses  bv  W'ootton, 
nol.Uilv  /,f<v/.v.  painted  cuca  1705,  with  tlu-  inscription, 
"k'or  this  horse-  tjiieen  Anne  i;ave  a  thous.md  guineas, 
.mil  presented  him  to  I'rinci-  Cicorge  of  Denmark." 
Another  picture  is  of  Tiu-  Miucs  Plate  .\\  Newmarket, 
hy  Wootton,  a  most  interestinc;  old  picture;  and  one 
of  Bidcklfsby  lull\.  with  her  jockey  up,  in  pink  jacket 
and  breeches,  is  .1   delightful   work.  ,iKo  bv  W'ootton. 


The  lower  hall  and  upper  hall  are  divided  by  two 
short  nights  of  six  stairs  on  each  llight.  Hanging 
above  these  on  the  south  wall  is  the  full-si/,ed  [)aint- 
ing  of  the  Jiresent  Lord  and  the  late  Lady  Sherborne, 
by  Harrington  Mann,  1903.  It  depicts  Lord  and 
the  late  Ladv  Sherborne  in  (.'oronation  robes.  Two 
Chancellor  of  the  E\chec]ucr  chests  stand  at  either 
end  of  the  stairs,  and  these  quaint  old  brass-stuilded 
boxes,  I  am  informed  on  the  authority  of  a  still  li\  ing 
ex-chancellor,  were  actu.illy  used  to  keep  cash  in  by 
the  chaircellors  before  cheques  came  to  be  used.  I'^ach 
chancellor  had  a  new  chest  when  he  was  appointed, 
and  as  the  cliancellor.  Bilson  Legge,  whose  grand- 
daughter married  the  second  Lord  Sherborne,  was 
twice  appointed  chancellor,  he  thus  had  two  chests. 
'I'he  upper  hall  is  low,  and   forms  a  sitting-room  with 
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small  windows  looking  out  to  the  west.  From  this 
room  the  lower  hall  is  seen  throu,L;h  two  sets  of  arches 
over  the  short  flights  of  steps  between  the  halls.  Con- 
tained within  this  apartment  is  some  niie  old  china  in 
a  (^ueen  Anne  walnut  cabinet,  several  old  engravings, 
chairs  used  at  King  Edward  VII. 's  coronation  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Sherborne,  and  the  usual  comfortable 
country-house  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  covered  in 
chintz.  The  small  lobby  leading  from  here,  from 
which  the  stairs  rise  to  the  principal  rooms,  contains 
an  interesting  old  engraving  of  Sherborne  House  in 
Ralph  Dutton's  time,  to  whom  I  referred  in  Part  I. 
of  my  article  on  Sherborne  House.  There  is  also  a 
most  interesting  old  document,  framed  and  hanging 
on  the  wall,  of  "  The  Articles  and  Orders  of  the 
Paddock  Course  at  Shireborn  in  Gloucestershire." 
These  refer  to  the  coursing  of  the  deer  at  Lodge  Park, 
to  which  I  will  refer  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 
The  drawing-room  at  the  head   of  the  stairs  is  a 


lofty  room,  measuring  sixty-six  feet  long  bv  thirty-six 
feet  wide.  The  ceiling  is  magnificently  decorated 
in  white  and  geild,  having  in  each  corner  shields 
with  the  arms  and  crest.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
furniture,  the  writing-table,  a  very  large  one,  being 
Louis  XIV.  -'\t  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  white  and 
gold  cabinet  with  a  green  velvet  background  above, 
in  and  on  which  is  a  large  set  of  Sevres  china,  a 
wedding  present  from  the  first  Lord  Sherborne  to 
his  wife.  There  are  several  pictures,  two  of  which, 
very  large  ones  of  scenery,  are  by  an  Italian  artist 
(unknown).  These  are  either  side  of  the  fireplace. 
-Another  curious  work  is  of  the  coat  of  arms  and 
coronet  of  the  first  Lord  Sherborne  set  in  a  surrounci- 
ing  of  fruit  and  flowers.  A  head  and  shoulders  of 
Inigo  Jones,  the  designer  of  the  house,  also  hangs 
here,  but  the  artist  unfortunately  is  unknown.  Some 
family  miniatures,  incluc;ling  one  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Pope,  only  child  of  Lucy   1  )utton,   who  married  the 
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F.arl  of  Dowiio, 
1650,  and  iiiic 
ol  (  Id  111  well, 
by  (!c)()|)fr,  and 


tw 


and  i,ady  Sta 
uril,  an-  intL-r- 
rstini;.  Of  thr 
riniainini'  pir- 
tuns  in  the 
drawing;  -  room 
t  h  (.sr  o  f  a 
V  o  u  n  i;  i;  i  li '  s 
h.ad,  l.v  l.ely; 
John,  scrond 
Lord  Sher- 
lioini',  who 
married  Lord 
Stawell's  (inly 
dauijlner  ;  the 
("o  lint  ess  ol 
SulTolk,  dauyh- 


ter 


I  m  e  s, 


first  Lord  Sher- 
li o r n e  ;  Jo h n 
L  o  c  k  e  ,     1)  y 
Kneller,    horn 
1634,    die  d 
1 704,    are    the 
principal     ones 
of     interest. 
The   library, 
which  adjoins,  ^tanl 
rooms,   and   is  a  K 
three    large    win- 
d  ( I  w  s.      A  round 
three   walls   are 
bookcases    filled 
with      hooks, 
amongst  which  are 
complete  works  liv 
'I'hackeray,    Swift, 
Schiller,    Goethe, 
Hogarth,  Dickens, 
and   Sir   W  alter 
Scott.      These  are 
l)Ut  .1   few   of   the 
large  collection 
here,   whilst   I 
may    add   that   in 
the    Morse    Par- 
lour  is    the   whole 
of    the    Racing 
Calendar,   which 


Lord  Sherborne 
has  ke])t  up, 
though  he  has 
no  sort  of  in- 
terest in  racing. 
T  here    w  e  r  e, 
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■tween  the  drawing  and  dining 
square  apartment,   lighted   by 
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number  of  ser- 
mons by  vari- 
ous di\ines  of 
all  religions, 
but  these  were 
dispersed  on 
Lord  S  h  e  r- 
borne's  succes- 
sion ;  as  were 
all  Voltaire's 
and  Rousseau's 
works.  It  can 
well  he  under- 
stood that  one 
of  the  most 
valuable  por- 
tions of  Lord 
Sherborne's 
collection  arc 
his  books, 
which  are  all 
in  stiiierl)  con- 
dition. Overthe 
fireplace  in  the 
library  hangs  a 
picture  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  ISilson  Legge,  son  of 
William,  second  Karon  and  first  I-^arl  of  Dartmouth. 
Henry  Bilson 
Legge,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, 
was  born  i  7  o  S, 
and  married  Mary 
Stawell,  created 
Baroness  Stawell, 
she  being  the  only 
child  of  Edward, 
Lord  Stawell. 
I'heir  son,  the 
second  Lord  Sta- 
well, married 
Nfary,  daughter  of 
Viscount  Curzon, 
their  daughter, 
as  I  mentioned, 
marrying  John, 
Lord  Sherborne. 
The  librarv  holds 


CUPID   AND    PSYCHE 
BY    KBERLEIN 


Sherhonie    House 


SILVER-GII.T     WAITER,     BEARINc     THE     DUTTON 

several  handsome  pieces  of  I'uiniture,  and  has  a  line 
ceiling  and  cornice,  while  gilt-framed  mirrors  between 
the  windows  stani.1  on  oak  console  tables.  This 
room  is  much  used,  being  warm,  Ijright,  and  well 
lighted.  The  doors  and  panelling  to  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  are  of  carved  veneered  oak,  made  from 
an  old  roller  fnuinl  in  Wychwood  fi-)rest,  as  are  tlie 
bookcases.  ( )n  tli'/  latter  and  over  the  doors  are 
t)riental   cliina. 

The  dining  -  roiiiii  is  a  \erv  rinel\-  proportioned 
room,  loftv,  with  an  immense  bav.  It  is  lighted  on 
the  west  by  five  windows,  which  give  a  good  light 
to  the  pictures  here.  They  are  all  family  portraits, 
several  of  wliich  1  gave  reproductions  of  in  Part  \. 
of  this  article,  wlien  giving  the  family  history.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  several  arc  by  Leiy, 
Zoffany,  and  Wilson,  but  many  unfortunately  are  by 
unknown  artists.  The  sideboard  here  is  a  remark- 
able one,  and  originally  cost  ^^500,  the  exceedingly 
graceful  Chi])])endale  carving  above  it  being  added 
from  the  old  house.  The  fireplace,  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  is  carved  in  pear-wood,  and  contains  a 
picture  of  Lodge  Park,  by  Lambert.     The  collection 
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of  plate  is  interesting,  especially  a  cup  inscribed,  ex  . 

IHINII     .      riM     .     JOH.MS     .     BUTTON,      l;.\RONEI,     1/3'). 

The  cup  has  the  date-mark  1575.  and  is  of  Pur- 
beck  marble,  with  lid.  rim,  base,  and  handle  of  silver- 
gilt,  highly  chased.  Also  Cromwells  cup,  with  the 
inscription,  .anno  sacro  mucxlx  1  .  hknkh  is  iretun 

NUMERI,  MISIT  HUNC.  SCVPHUM,  .\l:  ll.I-d  M.'iC.NO, 
(>I-1\AKI0  CRIlMWEI.I..      SOCEkO  SUO  Sll'.l   Ii.\TLM.      This 

cup  was  given  by  Cromwell  to  Col.  Ireton,  who  married 
Bridget,  Cromwell's  eldest  daughter.  During  the  siege 
of  C)xford  Ireton  was  commanding,  and  went  to  spend 
one  night  at  Holton,  eight  miles  from  ( ),\fi:ird,  at 
Lady  Whorwood's,  to  go  through  the  marriage 
ceremony,  leaving  next  day,  when  he  left  the  cup 
behind.  It  is  of  Augsburg  silver,  and  stands  on  three 
lialls.  On  the  panels  are  Dutch  scenes,  the  cup  being 
of  silver-gilt.  A  hexagon-shaped  silver-gilt  waiter, 
with  the  arms  engraved,  and  the  date-letter  1704, 
one  of  a  large  set,  is  attractive.  The  helmet-shaped 
cup  by  Lewis  Mellayi.-r  is  of  date  1710,  and  stands 
thirteen  inches  in  height,  whilst  the  two  silver-gilt 
two-handled  cups  by  "David  Willaumi  in  //if 
Pell   Milir   measure   some   twelve   ini.ln-s  in    height, 
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and  ari:  \ ci  \ 
liandsomc.  'Vwo 
rosc-watcr  dishes 
of  silvi'r-tiill. 
iS.M,  livWillum 
Jiinwasli,  ,irr 
particularly  line 
work,  thiiu.L;li 
perhaps  the  sil- 
\er-s;iU  salvers 
are  the  nuisl  iii- 
terestiiii;  i>r  all 
exceplin;^  llie 
('roiiiueU  iiip. 
Oneut  tlu-,c  sal- 
vers, niiMsurint; 
t\vent\-se\en  in 
ehes  i  n  width, 
bi-ars  the  date- 
letter  1710,  and 
has  enL;ra\ed  in 
the  cen  1 1  e  the 
royal  arnl^.     I'his 

piece  lUi  d()ul)t 
formed  a  portion 
of  the  Chancellor 
salvers,  on  which 
and  a  siniilai-  salv 
great  nuniher  of  1 
corporate  bodies 
Rt.  I  Icn.  Henry  1 
1757,  Mr.  Legge 
and  M  r.  I'itt 
w  e  re  (lisiiiissed 
from  t  he  .idmi- 
mstration  u\  the 
Duke  of  New- 
castle. .Meetings 
Were  imiilediatc- 
Iv  held  in  the 
principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom, 
•  It  which  ad.lress- 
es  and  the  Free- 
doiiis  uf  their 
< "  (1  r  p  o  r  a  1 1  o  n  s 
were  \oted  to  the 
discarded  mem- 
f)ers,  who,  on  22 
|une  in  the  same 
yeai.  Were  re- 
stored to  their 
offices  .imidst 
the    acclamation 


. ///,/Av-//.7-.  ■:■•'  ■i'0mf.i:'Hu/f>//i\//onL'- 
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\S    11    WAS    ORIGI.NALLY    BUILT    IN    THE    DAYS    OF 
SIR    RALPH    DUTTON 


s  collection  of  plate,  as  tlid  the  two 
s  the  following  inscription: — "This 
•  ■r  were  obtained  in  exchange  for  a 
loxes  presented  in  1757  by  various 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
iilson  Legge.     On  the  9th  of  April, 


In  retmning  to  the  east  end  of 
long  corridor,  past  the  drawing-room 
rooms,  there  are  several  nice  picture; 
which  are  portraits,  over  the  stairs, 
Henrietta,  by  unknown  artists,  and  a 
of  flowers  by  Tohn  Van   Huvsuni. 


CHANCELLOR 
DAYS     MONEY 


THE    excheqcer's    chest,    in    which    in    E.VKLV 

is     KEPT,     BEFORE     CHEOUES     CAME     INTO     VOGUE 


of  their  fellow 
count  ry  men.'' 
On  this  occasion 
he  received  his 
second  Chan- 
cellor's chest,  to 
w  h  ich  1  ha  \  e 
relerrc-d.  The 
names  of  t  he 
towns  of  which 
the  arms  appear 
on  the  salvers, 
which  measure 
eighteen  and 
t  hree-(|uar  tc  r 
inches  in  width 
and  are  silver- 
gilt,  are  London. 
(  'h  ester,  Creat 
N'armouth,  liath, 
lierwick,  New- 
castl.-,  Bristol, 
\drk,  Exeter, 
Worcester,  and 
Boston. 

the   house  by  the 

and  [principal  bed- 

i  hanging,  amongst 

of  Charles  I.  and 

ilelightful  painting 

On  a   handsome 

console    table 

with  white    mar- 

1)  I  e     top     is    a 

huge  gilt  mirror, 

.iiid    niches    in 

till-   wall    hold 

Oriental    vases. 

Other    pictures 

are     by     I'\t     of 

/'i7/-//7i/i;iS  :  and 

mother  of  birds 

ly     the     same 

artist.       One    of 

lames    Lennox 

Xaper    Mutton, 

in   a    blue  velvet 

co.lt    edged    with 

grey  fur.  and 
holding  a  book 
in  his  hand,  is 
the  Naper  who 
inherited  his 
uncle's    estates 
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.•mil  iiiiik  the  namr  uf 
DiiUiMi.  ./  (',>t/a,^f 
S,YHf.  l)y  Morland  ;  .-/ 
Sfuily  of  II  />oi,  Ijy 
l\t)u\nL-\-  :  //.  .v.  /^ilicii 
Lf.KK'',  >•<■■,<«,/  /..'/•,/  S/a- 
we//,  as  a  1h)\,  with  liat- 
llrcloivand  shultlrr.Kk  : 
ami  one  oi  Jiii/itS,  Jirsl 
/.ord  S/icr/'Oiiic,  iiy 
lu'rrhry,  arr  all  intrr- 
cstiiv.;  wiirks.  llaltway 
(liiwii  this  loni;  ci>rii(li)r 
i  s  ,1  ha  V,  w  i  1  h  thn-r 
staiiiL-d  ■  .i;iass  w  milmvs. 
Here  their  is  china  cm 
s(im.-  low  l)iiokiasc-s, 
with  old  iirrdli-work 
ahiivi-  uii  ill.'  walU,  also 
Sdiiir  ;;iiod  cnL;ra\"inns 
and  water  -  i-oUmrs  of 
Ihr  cloister  court,  Sher- 
borne, nSjd, and  the  front 
of  Sherhorne  h,-l"ore  the 
desiriictioii  ol  the 
iiion.i^t'-rv  Willi:.  The 
corriilor,  which  i>  one 
hiindr(/il  and  twcntv-six 
feet  loni;,  .aids  in  the 
east  staircase  lull,  in 
which  are  more  pictures. 
The  prineipal  ol  these 
are  a  ( 'iri;\hotind  and 
llaie,  1>\-  .Surt(.)iiiis  ;  a 
Spaniel  ,ind  i  im  k  hv 
the  same  artist  ;  a  lar;^e 
fiilhlen,;;lh  picliire  ol" 
James,  I  .ord  .Sherliorne, 
l'ro\  incKil  (  liand  Mas- 
ter id  (doiKvstershire, 
which  w.is  presented  bv 
Masons  of  til.;  I'roviiK^e.  iSeneath  is  a  portrait  of  his 
son,  the  present  Lord  Slii.Tborne,  in  a  brown  xelvet 
i-oal.  An  oval  picture  of  Henrv  Lord  Stawell,  with 
L;un,  pointers,  .md  i;ame,  is  charming;,  d'he  ivmainmL; 
[jiclures  ,iri-  of  lolin,  s.cond  Lord  Sherborne,  1S41  : 
the  I^arl  of  Strafford  ;  ,ind  one-  or  two  unimportant  om-s. 
Auioivest  the  old  m-edlework  in  the  house  is  the 
Mutton  i|iiilt,  which  was  dis(<)\ered  at  .\l.ilt.i.  It  was 
in  the  possrssion  ol  a  ]irie.st,  who  iisetl  to  len<l  it  out 
to  various  churches  in  M.ilta  as  a  decor.ilioii  for  the 
day  ot  their  |esti\,il.  It  w,is  L;i;ttin.L;  worn  out  in  this 
proi-ess,  and  the  priest  betiioui;ht  himself  that  he 
minht  as   wi'll   coincrt  it  intci  cash  betore  it  was  quite 
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Ltonc.  He  accordingly 
sold  it  to  ,1  well-known 
collector  of  curitjs  then 
living  at  Malta  for  ^/.5. 
Lord  Slierbornu  subse- 
quently ])urchased  it  foi 
,/, 200.  It  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  work  on  a 
ground  of  dark  red 
.satin,  with  (lowers  and 
birds  worked  on  in  golil 
thread.  In  the  ( cntre  is 
a  fine  |)iece  ol  needle- 
work r e|iresinting  the 
Last  Supper.  At  each 
corner  is  embroidered 
the  Saracen's  head,  the 
crest  ado])ted  by  Geof- 
frey I  )iitton  the  crusader. 
At  the  to|i  and  bottom 
,U'e  the  anus  of  l)uttoii 
impaling  King  ;  at  the 
side  the  arms  of  Lhitton 
alone.  Two  other  pieces 
of  old  needlework  are 
the  christening  quilt  of 
the  Lords  Sherborne, 
and  the  table-co\er  used 
bv  the  Regent  when  he 
visited  at  .Sherborne. 
There  are  many  objects 
in  Sherborne  House  to 
interest  the  connoisseur, 
though  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  are  the  books, 
L,vcr\  volume  and  every 
picture  ,and  object  is 
ki'pt  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  and 
I  onsequeiitly  evervtliing 
IS  in  fiist-r,Ue  condition. 
1  have  only  touched  biielly  on  those  things  which 
.ippear  to  me  to  be  ol  the  gre.ilest  interest:  but 
before  concluding  1  must  return  to  the  qu.iint  rules 
for  coursing  at  Lodge  I'ark  to  which  I  referred. 
I'liev   c  iimmence  : — 

■•Imprimis, — It  is  agreed  upon  that  the  Keeiier 
sh.dl  put  up  his  l)eer  at  a  day's  warning  tor  any 
Cientleman  to  run  his  Hogs  jiaying  his  Lees,  which  is 
half-a-crown  a  Dog  and  Twelve  I'ence  to  the  Sli[)per 
lor  a  breathing  course. 

''Item. —  If  any  match  be  made  of  Twenty  Pounds 
a  dog,  thev  are  to  ha\  e  a  Ideshing  (.'ourse  ol  e.udi  side 
pa\ing  the  h'ce,  which  is    I'en  shillings  a  Leer, 


KNK.HlhU    ON     THE 
VRTIST    I  NKNOWN 


Slierboy)ie    House 


THE  HON.  MARY  LEGGE,  WIFE  OF  JOHN.  SECOND  LORD  SHERBORNE 


3Y  JOHN  OPIE 


^^  I  ft  III. — That  the  Deer  must  run  at  I'ust  Law.  and 
no  less,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Keeper. 

"  Ih-in. — If  the  Deer  do  turn  aj^ain  before  He 
Cometh  to  the  I'inehinij;  Post  :  That  match  is  to  be 
run  again,  giving  an  hour's  space,  although  the  I  'eer 
go  through  afterwards. 

"//fw.~If  the  Deer  do  leap  the  I'ales  or  Wall 
before  he  come  to  the  Pinching  Post:  That  match 
is   to  be  run  again,  giving  an  hour's  space. 

''  Item. — If  any  1  )og  do  Pinch  before  he  come  to  the 
Pinching  Post,  it  is  nothing  :  But  that  dog  which  doth 
Pinch  after  he  is  past  the  Pinching  Post  winneth  the 
match,  and  if  neither  of  the  Dogs  do  Pinch,  then  that 
Dog  which  first  leapeth  the  Ditch  winneth  the  match. 

'■'Item. — That  the  Dogs  shall  be  brought  in  Dog 
Slips  at  the  Hour  appointed  according  to  the  Articles 
drawn  between  them. 

'■'Item. — If  one  1  )og  do  come  at  the  Hour  Appointed 
and  not  the  other,  then  that  which  doth  come  is  to 
run  at  a  breathed  Deer  down  the  Course,  and  the 
other  to  pay  the  forfeiture  according  to  the  Articles. 


"  Item. — If  any  one  of  the  Dogs  which  is  to  run  a 
match  do  break  his  collar  before  he  conieth  to  be  fair 
slipped,  that  Dog  is  to  run  again  within  the  space  of 
two  hours  at  the  furthest,  and  the  former  to  be  no 
match  in  case  the  other  be  slip|ied,  but  if  the  other 
be  not  slipped,  then  tin.-  inatch  to  be  run  again  the 
third  day  after. 

'•Item. — That  no  match  shall  be  run  in  frost  or  snijw, 
but  shall  be  put  off  from  three  days  to  three  days  till 
the  weather  do  serve  as  the  Parties  shall  think  fit. 

'•Item. — That  the  Keeper  shall  -Slip  the  Dogs  with 
falling  Collars. 

■■  Item. — That  before  the  Dogs  be  put  in  the  Slip,  the 
Judges  shall  be  at  the  Ditch  appointed  and  .it  the 
Pinching  Post,  and  to  be  made  a  match,  but  bv  J  udges. 

"Item. — If  any  match  be  run  for  above  Five  Pounds, 
the  Kee{)er  is  to  have  Twelve  Pence  in  the  Pound. 

'•Item. — That  he  that  kee[ieth  the  Stakes  shall  pay 
the  Keepers  befiMe  he  deli\ereth  the  Stakes. 

'•Item. — That  if  He  that  hath  the  better  of  the  match 
when  the  Deer  turns  au'ain  or  when  the  Deer  is  killed 
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hilurc  lu-  coiiiL-s  u>  the  rinchiiiji  Post  doth  not  require 
thi-  other  to  run  it  ;ii;ain  before  he  goeth  out  of  the 
liekl,  the  eourse  .shall  be  at  an  end  and  not  be  run 
any  more:  liut  if  lie  re(|uire  it,  then  it  must  be  run 
that  day. 

''  Itfiii.  —  ll  the  l)eer  do  turn  or  swerve  alter  he  is 
past  the  Pinching  Post  in.soniuch  that  at  the  time  of 
the  turning  or  swerving  the  Head  of  the  Deer  is  more 
towards  the  I'm  Iroin  whence  he  came  than  tu  the 
Pen  whither  he  is  going,  thi-n  that  I  )og  which  is 
nearest  the  1  li.rr  at  tlie  time  nl  the  said  tturiing  or 
swerving    W  iniieth  the   Match." 

Sin'li  .1  house,  with  all  its  old  associations  of  one 
great  tauulv,  is  ol  course  delighthil,  though  it  has  not 
quite  the  Nime  interest  which  would  have-  attacheil 
to  the  uld   uionaslic  grange  which  once  stood   here. 


But  there  is  still  a  great  fascination  belonging  to  this 
quaint  structure  with  the  village  church  attached  to  it, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  the  great  architect,  Inigo  Jones. 

It  is  also  llie  seat  of  a  well-known  and  very  cultured 
])eer,  an  authority  on  natural  history,  and  wjio  is  also 
a  widely-read  man.  His  house,  estate,  and  village 
are  perfect  models  of  neatness  and  care,  and  set  an 
exam|)le  to  many  landlords.  And  here  resides  the 
descendant  of  Odard  the  N'orman,  who  w.is  tenant- 
in-chief  of  Hugh  Lupus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  and 
afterwards  Earl  ot  Chester.  It  was  in  the  retinue  of 
this  Earl,  who  came  from  Avranche  in  Normandy, 
that  Odard  came,  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion, 
accompanying  Hugh  as  his  liege  lord  in  performance 
of  the  military  services  entailed  by  his  escuage  or 
vassalage,  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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English    Furniture   of   the    Eighteenth    Century 
By    Robert    L.   Mason 


'In I',  taste  tor  old  furniture  is  no  mere 
passing  craze,  but  is  the  outcome  of  that  desire  for 
the  beautiful  which  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
all  people  above  a  state  of  primitive  savagery. 
-Modern  furniture  designers  find  it  difficult  to  gratify 
this.  They  are  handicapped  by  the  very  perfection 
of  the  appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  wealth  of  old  examples  from  which  they 
can  draw  inspiration.  Machinery,  with  its  power  ot 
endless  repetition,  is  driving  individuality  out  of  the 
work-room,  and  with  in- 
dividuality there  is  lost 
the  power  of  producing 
original  design.  The  last 
attempt  to  create  a  dis- 
tinctive style  of  furniture 
was  made  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  era  ;  it  was  an 
honest  effort  to  graft  art 
on  to  the  p  r( )  ducts  of 
machinery,  but  the  hybrid 
which  resulted  has  only 
served  to  warn  succeed- 
ing generations  against 
following  such  a  course. 
The  present  age  has  pro- 
duced nothing  original, 
except  in  the  way  ot 
office  furniture.  It  will 
be  remembered  in  the 
future  as  the  i  n  v  e  n  t  o  r 
of  the  roll-top  desk,  and 
various  other  utilitarian 


*  English  Fiin.ilKre  of  flu- 
Eis;hlfeiith  Ceii/in'r,  1)V 
Herliert  Cescinsl;y.  \"1.  II. 
Roiitledge  &  Sun.  '3i;..6d.  nttt. 
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appliances  ;  all  its  ideas  of  beauty  it  has  borrowed 
from  the  past,  and  so  the  finest  examples  of  modern 
work  are  duplications  or  adaptations  of  old  designs. 
Hence  it  is  that  text-books  on  old  furniture  are  so 
ureatly  in  demand  at  the  moment,  serving  to  enable 
readers  to  distinguish  genuine  old  pieces  from  modern 
fakes,  and  also  to  tell  whether  the  legitimate  modern 
reproductions — pieces  made  with  no  intent  to  be  sold 
tor  anything  but  what  they  are — correctly  imitate 
the  finest  types  of  the  old.  Yox  this  double  purpose 
Mr.  Herbert  Cescinsky's 
Eiii^/lsh  I-urnilure  nj  llie 
Eiii^hleeii///  Ct'iitm y  —  of 
which  the  second  volume 
has  just  been  issued — 
may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
liable guide,  if  only  on 
account  of  its  wealth  ot 
illustrations  of  typical 
examples  of  the  periods 
treated.  The  book,  how- 
e\"er,  is  by  im  means 
entirely  dependent  upon 
these  for  its  utility,  as  its 
writer  has  given  a  very 
able  and  clear  exposition 
of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  styles 
of  English  furniture  from 
the  time  ol  Charles  II. 
UJitil  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. His  t'lrst  volume, 
which  was  issued  about 
two  years  ago,  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  of 
clocks   and  lacquer- work, 
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ami   l)riiiij:lu   the   main   lliciiu-  i)f  liis  work   u|)  U)  llir  time    i  homas  Chii)i)endale  was  established  as  almost 

iiiil  of  ilu-   Inst   quaiter  uf    the    eighteenth   century.  the  sole  arbiter  of  fiiriiiture  fashions  of  England,  can 

liis  second  volume  o[>ens  with  the   beginning  of  the  he   a|)tly   de-cribed    as   the   inchoate   age,    when    not 

mahogany  age,   which   may  be  said  to  date  from  tin-  one   but   several   fashions  struggled  for  prc-eniine-nce. 

close  of  this  period.     I\aleigh,  indeed,  is  credited  with  These  the  author  has  roughly  summarised  as  follows, 

the    fust    uitrodui  tiun   ut    this    wcxid   to    fliigland   m  from  171410  1  725,  decorated  (Jucen  Anne,  " that  is 

1505,   hut   nion;   than  a  century  was  to  elapse  beloie  the    nioilils   of   1700   to    171.1,   still   usuallv   made   in 

it  was   lumed   to   what   sul)sc(|Uciulv   became  it>  must  walnut  but  with  a  tendencv   to  greater   c'laboration  in 


MAUOcA.W    SETTEE  UATIl    ABOUT     IT 


IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    LIEUT. -COL.    G.     li.    CROFT    1  VONS 


important  u^e,  the  making  of  furniture.  'I'he  author  the  carving  of  arms,  legs  and  backs  of  settees  and 
gi\e-,  till'  .ictual  date  of  this  as  being  1715,  but  it  chairs.''  Then  from  1720  to  1735  followed  the  lion 
w.is  not  until  li\e  or  ten  vi-ars  later  that  its  use  period.  "  This  was  the  fashion  of  carving  the  kiues 
became  l.i^hionable.  I",\'en  then  it  by  no  means  of  table  and  chair  legs  and  arms  of  settees  with  the 
enliiely  superseded  the  usl'  of  other  woods  ;  walnut,  heads  of  lions,  the  feet  usually  thiishmg  m  lions' 
more  especiallv,  remaining  in  vogue  with  (ountr)'  paws  to  corres])ond.  "  I'roin  1730  to  1740  the  lion- 
makers  unlil  about  i7(}0.  The  material  of  which  ,1  head  omauient  was  "superseded  by  that  of  the 
piece  ul  riL;hteenth-i  cntui\-  furniture  is  maile  can  satyr  m.isk,  the  latter  being  applied  in  the  same 
thus  onl\  be  partlv  acceptetl  as  a  guide  in  deteiinming  manner  as  the  former,''  the  feet  of  the  ]iieces 
its  age.  II  it  is  of  mahogany,  it  may  be  safely  taken  generally  linishing  eitlur  with  the  ]).iw  or  claw  and- 
as  11, It  d.uing  before  1720;  but  if  of  othea  wood,  il  b.dl.  from  1735  th.'  satyr  mask  was  "in  its  turn 
may  belong  to  any  period.  "In  the  N'ictoii.i  .ind  replaced  hv  the  lahochoii  and  leaf  decoration,  a 
.\lbert  .Museum  are  to  be  s-i-n  ch.nrs  appan  nth  ol  direct  intlucnce  Irom  the  Ireiich  I.ouis  (^>uin/e." 
the  best  period  of  ( 'hippendale  as  regards  then  'I'he  paw-foot  declining  in  favour,  the  I'avourite  de- 
design,  yet  made  from  walnut,  and  others  of  about  vices  became  either  the  claw-and-ball  or  the  French 
17C10    made    from    beech."    The   ciitcrion   of  stvle   is  scrolled   leaf. 

iiarcllv    mori'    reli.ibf-.       The   pciiod   Irom   tlie  de.ith  (  hippend.ile  commenced  his  career  by  following  the 

ol    <,>ueen    .\mie,   in    1714,  to  about    1745,    In    which  designs  of   the   earlier  (leorgian   period — this   was   in 
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,-32_and  the  author  ranks  thesu  early  works,  wlicn  other  as  tiothir,  French,  and  Chinese.''     His  famons 

the   (urniturc-uiaker  was  slowly   developing  his   own  \smV,\\\i:  Gentlemaji  ami  Cabinet  Makers  Dircctor.w.x'f, 

style,  as  beini;   his  finest.     "He   catered   readily   for  was  not  ,uiven  to  the  world  until    1754.     The  three 

every    la>te   .md    fasliion,    as    far   renuAed   from   each  editions  of  this  work,  the   second  and   third  of  which 
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appeared   in    1751)  ami    1762,   may  be  coUcclively  re-  ot   the  (Jnippeiidale  designs — designs  which,  it  niiisl 

garded  as  the  "trade  <atalogues  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  be  remembered,  though  owing  their  origin  largely  to 

(."hip[)endalr,  and  also  as  coiueying  to  us  all  that   we  his  genius,   were  executed  not  only  by  his  firm,   but 

really  know  cjf  the  ("h.ippeiidale  style  ''  ;  the  aulheiili-  formed  more  or  less  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  cabinet- 

eated   woik   of  ( 'hippendale  at  Ilarewood,  Stourhead,  maker  of  the   period,  so  that   to   say  a  piece  is  Chip- 

and  else'wheie  nut  heing  really  instinctive,  the  disigns  pendale   by   no  means  implies  that  it  <ame  from   the 

being   admillediv    those    of    Robert    Adam    and    tin-  master's   own   workshop,   but   merelv   that   it   is   made 

actual   woik    being  exeeuted   by   Chippendale's   work-  according   to  one  of  the  .styles  peculiarly   associated 

men.     The  author  points  out  th.it  in  all  prolial]ilil\  the  with  him.      The  author  gives  an  immense  amount   ol 

large  majorit\    of  the-  plate-s  appe'aring  in  the  Diiwidr  \aluable  information  towards  determining  the  proljabK 

were  not  taken  irom  actual  pieces  of  lurniture,  but  were  date'  of  any  parliiailar   piece.      As  a  case  in  point,  one 

reproduced  Irom  designs,  main'  of  which  "  could  not  may    cite   the   so-called    "Irish   ( "hi|)pendale  "   tables, 

be  made  as  they  are  drawn,  some  of  the  details  being  which,  "although   unusually   woody,"  e\en  in  an   age 

impossible  of  execution  on  wood.''      lb'  suggests  that  ot    lna\y    lurniture,   .u'e-    almost    entirely   madi-    from 

these  imiiracticable  designs  weie  piobabK'  the  oi  iginal  "  mahogany.  "  instead  ol  being  merely  \eneered,  which 
work  ol   Darley,  their                      ,4li^^^^^^^^^^,^*Bl^b^^_^,^^^^^^SK  "''^   '■'^'"'   ''^U'''   ''"^ 

Chippendale's  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^PaJT  about  a  third  of  the 

h.iusli\-e  examin.ilion  would    be   admitted 

MAIIOi;.'\NV    TKII'OD    T.^ELl-:  D.\TE    AEOUT     17(11. 

ot  thedillereiit  pluses  in  xiii-  possessio.v  of  lord  barn.^kd  practically  duty  tree. 
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The    Historical    Collection    of    British    Water=Colours   at   the 
Grafton    Galleries  Part    II.  By  Alexander  J.   Finberg 


Haii  this  article  followed  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical course,  we  should  have  spoken  of  Edward 
Dayes  before  dealing  with  Thomas  Girtin.  But 
though  Girtin  was  Dayes's  apprentice,  and  though 
the  master  exercised  considerable  influence  especially 
over  the  pupil's  earlier  work,  yet  D.ives's  influence 
over  the  youthful  Turner  was  perhaps  even  more 
marked  than  over  Girtin.  The  juxtaposition  at 
the  Grafton  (ialleries  of  Turner's  drawing  of  Il'tsf 
Mailing  Abbey  (done  when  the  artist  was  about  six- 
teen  or    seventeen    years   of   age)   with   Daves's    two 


drawings  of  I'hc  ]\tticl(irx  of  7'niil'n'Jxc  Pndrv  and 
Denbigh  Priory  brought  this  out  very  clearlv.  The 
pale-blue  tones  and  the  light  ethereal  effect  of 
Turner's  drawing  are  evidently  consciously  iuiitated 
from  Dayes.  As  the  strict  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  Walpole  Society's  exhibits  was  deliberately 
modified  to  bring  together  the  works  of  Dayes  and 
Turner's  youthful  efforts,  we  may  plead  the  example 
thus  set  as  our  excuse  for  speaking  of  Daves  after, 
instead  of  before,   his  pupil,   Thomas  Girtin. 

By  a  peculiar  irony  of  fate,  Dayes's  reputation  has 
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suflVrcd  severely,  because  llu-  foriiuili\e   inlhii-iicc  of  just    those    by    wliich    he    is    most    generally   known, 

his  rxaniple  u\mn  (;irliii  ami    I'unicr  was  so  decisive  Nearly  all  his  liner  works  have  been  absorbed  by  the 

and   auspicious.      Davis   w.is,   on    the   whole,   an    lui-  i^reater  reputations  of  the   two   men   whose  buddins^ 

furtunatc   and    unhappy    man.      lie   had    a    trni|HT—  gc-nius   he   disciplined  and   shapied.      At   the    Victoria 


ir.^R    AND    HEV.\    B.^THINC,    WITH    MNETHA    BEHIND 
LENT     BY     MR.    EDW.^RD    M.\RSH 
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it  is  said  that  he  once  h.id  Ciirtin  iuiprisoned  in  the 
I'leet  for  refractor\-  liihaviour — and  he  was  .unliitious  : 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  topui;rapl-,ical  work  in 
whii  h  he  excelled,  and  .ispired  to  |)aiiit  historic  al  and 
scriptural  subjects,  fur  which  neither  his  trainiiiL;  nor 
his  n.itural  powers  were  suited.  He  ended  by  comniit- 
tin;4  suicide  at  the  ai;e  of  forty-one.  Such  a  sensitive, 
excitable,  and  unhappy  man  would  naturally  turn  out 
a  number  of  drawini;s  unworthy  of  his  powers.  .\nd 
diese   drawinus   which   do    Daves   the   least  credit   are 


and  .\lbert  Museum,  tin-  National  (iallery,  the  British 
Museum,  in  many  famous  private  collections,  and 
at  almost  every  im]iortant  sale  at  Christie's,  I  could 
point  to  admirable  drawings  by  Edward  Dayes 
which  are  passed  off  as  early  Turners  or  (lirtins. 
Hut  I  will  only  give  one  instance.  In  a  selection  of 
studies  and  drawings  by  j.  M.  W.  Turner,  published 
liv  the  Pali  Ma/l  Press  in  1905,  under  the  title 
"  Hidden  Treasures  at  the  National  Gallery,"  no  less 
than   four  of  the  drawings  reproduced  are  by  Dayes, 
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while  a  fifth  is  a  copy  by  Girtin  of  a  water-colour  by 
Dayes. 

Vet  there  is  considerable  justification  for  this  con- 
fusion of  the  three  men's  works.  The  small  signed 
and  dated  drawing  of  GlastiDihury  Abbey,  by  Daves 
(lent  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  the  Grafton  show), 
could  very  easily  be  taken  for  an  carlv  work  of  Girtin 
or  Turner.  And  the  fact  that  Oaves  and  (lirtin 
often  made  water-colours  from  each  other's  sketches 
complicates  the  matter  still  further.  The  pencil 
drawing  of  Hediiv^haiii  Ciutle,  Essex,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  which  came  from  Dr.  Monro's 
collection  (of  which  a  photograph  was  shown  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries),  is  either  the  work  of  Turner  or 
Girtin,  and  this  sketch  from  nature  certainly  formed 
the  basis  of  the  water-colour  of  the  same  subject 
(No.  i86)  lent  by  Mr.  Edward  Marsh.  The  docu- 
mentary evidence  proves  that  the  water-colour  was 
made  by  Kdward  Dayes.  The  best  work  by  Dayes 
included  in  the  Walpole  .Society's  selection  was 
undoubtedlv  the  Denbigh  Castle.  This  distinctly 
personal  drawing  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  and 
fine  colour,  its  technical  freedom  and  mastery  of  pure 
wash,  and  its  strongly  marked  romantic  feeling.  An 
artist  who  could  do  such  fine  work  as  this  is  surely 
worthy    of   an    honourable    place    in    the    history    of 


Enii,lish  water-colour  painting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  some  I'uture  occasion  the  Walpole  Society 
mav  be  able  to  organize  an  exhibition  of  Dayes's 
work. 

The  drawing  of  West  Mailing  Abbey,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  not  the  earliest  of  Turner's  works 
included  in  this  exhibition.  The  earliest  w-as  the 
\iew  of  The  Archbisliap' s  Palace,  Laiiibelh,  lent  from 
Mr.  W.  (i.  Rawlinson's  famous  collection.  This  prmi, 
timid-looking,  but  already  accomplished  drawing  was 
done  when  the  artist  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790. 
It  shows  the  intluence  of  Malton  and  Rooker.  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  The  DenlJeLion,  near  Margate,  is  a 
vear  or  two  later,  and  shi)ws  that  Turner  was  begin- 
ning to  be  fascinated  bv  Richard  Wilson's  romantic 
manner. 

Between  about  1790 — the  date  of  this  drawing — 
and  1827  two  artists  flourished  whose  ideals  and 
methods  were  in  marked  contrast  one  with  the  other. 
Both  were  mainly  concerned  with  figure  subjects. 
Thomas  Rowlandson's  Oxford  in  Wication  Time  and 
At  Greenwich  (reproduced  as  our  fust  illustration) 
are  full  of  a  keen  and  vivid  interest  in  life,  and  re- 
markable for  their  charming  colour  and  technical 
mastery.      William    lilake's   Har  and  IleTa    Bathing 
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(iiur  second  ilki.str.ition),  a  lir.mtiful  drawiii-  m  Indian  <-/'  /''/•/( v/A;,  ;.■////  ///c  C<o7/c  <y    A'/V/-rv//v?;--,  which  was 

ink,  tikes  us  far  from  tlic  husthn-  and  noisy  world  (if  jiaintcd    about    1.S04.      'I'liis   su|)crli   srl    of   drawings, 

Kowlandson's  art  into  the  dim  ami  mysterious  regions  includiiiL;   such    mast.a-iiiects    as    T//,-   S/inh'S/orm   on 

of  the  artist-poe-t's  imagination.  Mt.  Cciiii,   the  Fts/imar/;,/  „n  the  SaUih,  The  Vf-per 

■|'he  inlluence  of  Cirtin's  lir.uid  and  vigorous  stvie  Jutlls    «J    Ihf    Ra't'/ni/luit/i.     Bollan    Abbey,    and    The 

is    vcrv    noticeable    during    the   ten    or   hfteeii    years  Interior    0/   St.    J'eler's.    Rome,    has    been    so    much 

niimrdiatelv    following    his    untimely    death    in    180J.  written  about  and  praised   by  Ruskin  and  others,  that 

The  early  works  of  ( 'otm.m,  de  Wint,  and  I'rout   owe  they  do   not   seem   to  call   h.r  particuKir  comment  on 

.1  gie.il   deal  ol   their  chnrm  to  their  largeness  of  style  the  present  occasion.    C)f  the  two  selected  to  illustrate 

and  restrained  gamut  of  colour.      Little    is   known   of  this    article,    the    .\[aihoJ\\'ar    Tihin,:^    in    Stores    is 

William  Pearson,  except  that  his  name  appears  occa-  umiiiestionably  the  finer  in  design  and  the  hajipier  in 

sionally  in  the  catalogues  of  exhiliitums  between  179.S  its  subject-matter.      This   is   the  drawing  that   'I'urner 

and  i.Si;,,      llischiel  (and  only)  claim  to  remembrance  is  s.iid  to  have  begun  ,ind  finished   one  day  at  I'arnlev 

now  is  that  he   seems   to   have'   |irodnced   some   really  Hall    between   breakfast   and    luncheon.      'I'hose   who 

admirable  imitati. ins  of  ('.irlin's  work,    'Vhc  Li/nJse,ire  can   believ.-  such  a  story  are  welcome  to  it.      My  own 

(illustration    N'.i.  in.),   lent   by  .Mr.  ( '.  E.  llugbes,    has  feeling   is   that   no  artist  could   do  such  an   elaborate 

much   of    tin-   charm    of   Cirtin's   views   of    moorl.md  and  p.-i  feet  dmwing  m  the  time  ;   but  if  anvone  could 

scenery,  and  it  needs  a  well-trained  eVe  to  distinguish  do  it,  th.it  m.in  would  assuredly  be  Turner.     Our  next 

such  a  drawing  as  this  from  (  ditin's  <nvn  woik.  ilhisir.ition    is    inteii-sting,    as   it   is    prob.dilv   Tm-ners 

The   magnilicent   series  of  twebc  waler-colours   bv  liisi  Neneti.m    p.iinting    done   bum   his  own    sketches 

Turner,  all   from   the  lamoii-   Karnley    Hall  collection,  and    drawings    of    the    jikice.      Turner    h.id    made    a 

were   mostlv    produced   between   the   ye.irs    i  S  i  S   and  drawing  of  the  same  subject  to  be  engraved  in  Hake- 

i.Sjo,  the  onlv  exceptions  being  probably  the    Honne  will's   Itoiy  a   year  or   two  eailicr  ;   but  lh.it  was  done 

■oilie,  and  cert.unly  the  moonlight   scene   of    'Hie   l.oke  from  sketches  supplieil  to  him  by  .mother  arti.st.     The 
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pencil  drawiiiL^s  from  which  Mr.  Fa\vl<es's  drawiiiL; 
was  made  are  now  in  tlic  National  ( Gallery  (in  the 
Sketch  Book,  Milan  f,'  I't/iicf,  clxw.,  in  the  Official 
Inventory). 

In  drawings  like  The  Rialto  and  Tin  Colosseum, 
Rome,  we  .see  the  beginning  of  that  movement  ti:)wards 
a  brighter  and  more  varied  colour  scheme  and  towards 
over-elaboration  of  detail  and  effect  which  culminated 
in  the  prettiness  and  triviality  of  so  much  of  Victorian 


painting.  This  [ilcasing  and  popular  phase  of  English 
water-colour  art  was  not  represented  in  the  Walpole 
Society's  exhibition.  ISut  de  A\'int's  line  drawing  of 
ll'.e  Vale  of  KicIniuDid,  Yorkshire  (lent  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Girtin),  and  Cotman's  magnificent  Shephe>d 
(lent  by  Mr.  ('.  1>.  Hughes),  with  their  rich  and 
sonorous  colour  Iiarmonies,  contain  hints  of  future 
developments,  while  retaining  much  of  the  reserve 
and   breadth   of  the  old  traditional   manner. 


5ilver  ana 


The    History   of    English    Plate 

Ox  thr  tillc-pagcs  111'  llie  twn  ni.is^i\c 
NoluiiK's  now  to  be  rt.'\iL-\vt:ii.  Mr.  ('.  J.  Ia('k^()ll,  their 
.iiitlior.  has  written, "An  I^ll^trate(l  History  of  Eiii^'lish 
I'latc"  In  the  lieailin-  ol  this  artirle,  how.-ver,  The 
has  aihisedly  taken  the  place  of  .\ii,  lor  it  is  ihrticiilt 
to  imagine  that  an\iine  will  again  essay  such  a  task, 
at  least  in  our  ilay  and  generation. 

It  is  Usually  the  rexiewer's  lot,  more  or  less  un- 
ple.isant,  whi.n  a  (  (inipcndioiis  work  ot  this  kind  is 
cm  hanci,  t(_)  compare  it  with  others  that  ha\e  i  ome 
before.  In  this  case,  howe\er,  that  responsibility 
does  not  arise,  for  it  is  the  first  book  to  survey  the 
whole  art  of  the  English  silversmith  in  all  its  manifes- 
tations. Admirable  books  there  are  which  deal  with 
various  branches 
of  the  subject. 
.\!r.  Jackson  him- 
self has  alreadv 
to  his  credit 
J-lii-lish  G.'l.l- 
smi/h^  ami  Their 
Marks.  The  late 
W.  J.  Cripps,  as 
i-arlv  as  i  S  7  S, 
h.id  dealt  more 
brielly  with  the 
same  subject  ; 
and  to  him  is 
due  the  honour 
not  always  gi\en 
to  the  ]iioneer. 
Church,  colle- 
ui..te.  .md  cor- 
po  rat  ion  |ilate 
ha\e  formed  the 
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subject  of  man\  valuable  nionograph.s  by  various  com- 
petent h.mds.  while  such  splendid  catalogues  as  those 
by  -Mr,  V,.  .\llred  Jones  and  Mr.  Starkie  (jardner 
have  gone  lar  to  record  notable  e.xtant  pieces  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student,  ^\'hat  remained  to  be  done, 
however,  was  a  ciitical  survey  of  the  development 
of  design  from  the  earliest  days  of  wrought  silver 
in  these  islands  down  to  the  unhappy  days  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  when  industrialism  suffocated 
craftsmanship  in  its  laborious  embrace.  '  This  Mr. 
Jackson  has  achieved,  and  the  result  represents 
twentv-five  years"  labour  bv  an  antiijuarv  and  collector 
of  wide  knowledge  and  swift   perceptions. 

Here  and  there  he  makes  an  attribution  which  is 
open  to  (juestion 
— perhaps  he  is 
a  thought  too 
ready  to  welcome 
the  idea  of  Eng- 
lish provenance 
for  some  pieces 
that  bear  no  his- 
torical imjjress 
— but  in  all  such 
cases  he  f a i  r I  y 
states  the  case 
for  the  prose- 
I  iition  as  well  as 
lor  the  defence. 
After  all,  collect- 
ing would  l)e  a 
sad  pursuit  if  it 
bred  no  pleasant 
controversies  : 
but  Mr.  Jackson 
sets  down  his 
conclusions  with- 
out a  trace  of 
that  veiietnim 
aix/iieo/ogiiu  ni. 
which  in  some 
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men    is    no    less    virulent     than     the    (hHuiu    t/n-o/u 


AVith    re2;ard   to   the   structure   of   the    book,    it    is 
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perhaps  not  impertinent  to  suppose  that  the 
author  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  best 
way  to  set  about  the  arrangement  ot  so 
vast  an  amount  of  material.  He  decided, 
however,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  twelve  chapters  is  given  a  chrono- 
logical survey  of  the  development  both  of 
design  and  workmanship  from  the  earliest 
native  work  in  Britain  and  Ireland  down  to 
the  last  flicker  of  Georgian  influences  in 
1830.  The  illustrations  of  this  section  are 
chosen  with  special  reference  tu  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  growth  of  the  art.  They 
mark  the  changes  wrmight  by  increasing 
standards  of  comfort  and  the  impact  of  those 
larger  aesthetic  influences  which  affected  all 
arts  in  turn,  but  most  rapidly  those,  like 
silver-work,  that  represented  the  habits  and 
pleasures  of  the  more  wealthy  and  cultivated. 
'1  he  second  and  third  parts  of  the  book  are 
iafa/ogucs  ?-a!S<i/i/ih  of  the  most  typical  ex- 
tant examples  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
plate  respectively.    In  these  chapters  the  uses 


nf  each  type  of  vessel  are  made  the  subject  of  critical 
inquiry,  and  the  development  of  their  forms  and 
decorative  treatment  is  traced. 

So  much  by  way  of  describing  the  ap/^txi-alns  crilian 
which  Mr.  Jackson  set  up  for  the  task  he  had  in 
hand.  \\'e  can  now  describe  some  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  come,  and  the  more  conveniently 
because,  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  several  illus- 
trations from  his  book  are  here  reproduced,  and 
more  will  be  given  in  the  second  instalment  of  this 
review,    to    appear    in    next    month's    Connoisseur 

M.\GAZINE. 

Though  "plate"  is  a  word  applicable  strictly  only 
to  silver,  the  few  remaining  gold  objects  and  some 
of  base  metal,  overlaid  or  inlaid  with  silver  or  gold, 
are  given  a  place  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  wisely,  so  that 
the  story  of  the  art  may  be  more  fully  elucidated, 
particularly  in  its  earliest  days.  The  illustration  of  the 
famous  Irish  gold  ornaments,  found  near  Limavady, 
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recalls  tlic  orgy  of  litigation  bctwcun  the  (_  rowii 
and  the  ISritish  Museinii  on  tlic  question  ol 
treasurt.'tnivc,  which  endcil  in  ihc  defeat  of  the 
Mii-.euin  and  the  return  of  the  (iinanients  to  Ire-- 
land,  where  lhe\'  rest  in  the  National  .Mii-.iinn. 
The  (  hains  and  collar  are  of  Celtic  design,  and 
d.ile  IruiM  thi;  beginning  of  the  Ciiristian  era. 

N'o  line  will  liesitate  in  agreeing  with  Sir  Arthur 
I'^vans,  who  e\liibited  these  ornaments  at  the 
.Society  of  .\nti(iuaries,  thai  the  collar  is  the 
most  -.|ilendid  thing 
of  i  ts  k  i  ml  ixtanl. 
In  sheer  techni(Hie  it 
is  amazing,  lor  the 
relicts  are  executed 
boldly  and  brillianlh, 
and  the  groundwork 
is  patterned  by 
means  of  compasses 
in  the  manner  id 
modern  enginetiuii- 
ing  ;  all  this,  be  it 
noted,  before  the 
Roman   (  'onquest. 

'I'o    Iri^h  art,   too. 
we  owe  the  shrine  ol  1 

St.    Patrick's   bell,  i 

whii-h  lielongs  to  the  i 

end   of  the    eleventh  I 

century.  While  the 
g  r  o  u  n  d  w  o  r  k  i  s  ( d' 
brass   e  d  g  e  d   w  i  1 1 1  j 

copper,  the  ornament  I 

is  of  gold  attd  silver 
filigree  with  a  cryst.al 
and   cornelians    inset 
on    the   front.       'llie 
back     is    wonderlullv 
p  a  1 1  e  r  n  e  d     w  i  t  h 
crosses  ;   but  We  ha\e 
chosen,   as  showing 
perhaps   the    most 
characteristic  treatment,   a 
pictm-e  of  one  of  the  sides. 
It  is  covered   with  silver 
platr>,  with  gold  interlaced 
fomis   of  great   complexity 
and   be.uity.       Hardly    less 
notable  is  the  d'ara  brooch 
of  bronze   with   line  gold 
lilign-e,  which  t'urtlier  m.irks 
th  e     accomplish  m  e  nt 
of   I  rish    goldsmiths   of 
the  iiiiUh  or  tenth  centurx'. 
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The  rich  effect  is  heightened  by  the  insets  of  amber 
and  enamel.  Tt  is  permissible  to  jioint  out  how  much 
the  exponents  of  l.'Aii  Nomraii  owed  to  these 
earlv  Irish  artists,  and  indeed  to  such  P.ritish  metal- 
work  as  the  enamelled  bron/e  shield  found  in  the 
■{'hames.  d'he  craftsman  who  wrought  tlie  latter, 
indeed,  would  b.-  astoiuuh-d  to  know  how  many  scores 
of  designs  lor  .lectric  bell-pushes  owned  his  shield 
as  lather. 

When  we  turn  to  the  (".othic  period  of  l^nglish 
silver,  there  is  nothing  more  satisfying  from  one 
point  of  \iew,  and  that  an  import.int  one,  than   the 
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beadle's  staff  (1774) 


("orporation  plate  that  n- 
mains.  It  marks,  not  the 
spiritual  zeal  which  inspired 
the  making  of  priceless  re- 
liquaries and  other  objects 
of  Church  use,  but  the  civic 
sense  of  the  importance  of 
a  municipal  support  of  the 
arts.  The  Xorsvich  mace 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  that  survive  from 
pre- Renaissance  days.  The 
shaft  is  of  rock-crystal 
prisms  alternatinL;  with 
silver  bosses.  The  head, 
well  shown  hv  the  accoiii- 
panving  illustration,  with 
lions  and  dragons  support- 
ing a  coronet,  is  a  happy 
combination  of  richness 
and  refinement. 

The  fixing  of  the  tvpe 
for  nuuiicipal  maceS  after 
1660  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  history.  The  mace 
of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  use  in  1649  was  thought 

to   savour  too  much   of  monarchical   traditions.     I'jv 

then  Charles  had  made  his  last  journey  to  \\"hitehall. 

A  new  design  was  submitted  and  approved,  and  the 

mace  made  from  it  by  Maundy,  the  silversmith,  was 

used  until   1653,  wlien  the    Protector's  soldiers  took 

away  the  "Fool's  Bauble," 

and    the    members   of   the 

Long  Parliament  filed  out 

of  the   House,   Cromwell 

himself    being   the    last    to 

leave.      The    Ijauble    w.is 

safely   laid   by,    but   even 

if    it    had   perished,    its 

general  form   would   have 

survived,   for    a   Commons 

resolution   of  1649   had 

stereotyped  Maundy's  mace 

as  the   pattern   for  all  other 

maces  to  be  used  through- 
out the  country,  and  several 

remain,   most  of  them, 

however,    altered.      At    the 

Restoration  the  Commons 

ordered  a  new  mace  ;  but, 

as   Mr.   W.    H.    St.  John 

Hope  has  proved,  all  that 

was  done   was    to   take   off 
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the  distinctively  ( 'ommonwealth  ornaments  and  add 
the  roval  crown  and  badges.  The  St.  Albans  mace, 
now  figured,  was  ri'-made  in  1660  freiiii  an  earlier  one, 
and  decorated  with  C  R,  etc.  It  follows  in  general 
form  the  House  of  Com- 
m  o  n  s  111  a  c  e ,  a  n  d  this 
general  treatment  became 
stereotyped  for  nearly  fifty 
vears,  an  example  of  the 
firm  grip  that  habit  takes 
on  the  craftsman. 

The  beadle's  staff  is  the 
mace  translated  into  its 
lowest  terms,  but  it  afforded 
the  silversmith  many  enter- 
taining o[iportunities,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  St. 
Ci  e  o  r  g  e '  s,  B  1  o  o  m  s  b  u  r  y, 
staves.  Here  the  queer 
pyramidal  stee[ile  was  the 
inspiration,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  liiin^  and  unicorns 
seekint;  a  perilous  foothold 
on  the  angles,  the  lions  in 
an  attituile  that  would 
NINTH  CENTURY  pu^/le  a  heiald  to  describe. 
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Allied  liy  their  kindred  use  are  the  rrn/iers,  of 
which  Mr.  lackson  illustrates  several,  notably  that 
su[)reme  surviving  elTort  of  the  ( lothic  silversmith, 
the  silver-gilt  example  at  Xew  College,  Oxford,  to 
whieh  two  photogravure  plates  are  devoted.  W'e 
must  pass,  however,  to  some  consideration  of  cups. 
Secular  and  ecclesiastical.  The  cup  foiuid  at  Trew- 
hiddie,  Cornwall,  is  chosen  lor  illustration  as  one  of 
the  rare  exam[>les  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanshii)  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  known  obiec  t  of  its  kind.  It 
was  probably  used  as  a  chalice,  and  mav  be  attributed 
to  about  the  ye.ir  875.  i'rom  the  bald  simplicity  of 
this  |)iec-e  to  the  noble  form  and  ornament  of  the 
Dolgelly  chalice  is  a  far  cry.  About  the  jirovenance 
of  the  latter  there  has  been  some  dispute,  but  .Mr. 
Jackson  is  satisfied  ih.it  it  is  of  English  and  not  of 
Cerman  origin.  I  he  fore-ign  attribution  seems  to  be 
based  mainly  on  its  unusual  si/e,  for  it  is  7^  inches 
high,  with  a  bowl  of  ()|  inches  diameter;  Ijut  the 
I'.iiglish-made  ex.uuple'  at  Leominster  is  still  larger. 
When  we  tinii  to  ma/ers,  the  domestic  drinking- 
bowls  ol  the  .Middle  Ages,  the  impressive  fact  aliout 
them    is    their    rarilv.      .Mr.    lackson    savs   that    onlv 
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about  sixty  are  known  to  exist  now  in  this  country, 
yet  in  the  frater  at  Canterbury  there  were  three  times 
as  many  in  1328.  This  goes  to  .show  that  nothing  is 
so  destructive  to  any  object  of  domestic  use  as  entire 
change  of  fashion,  and  the  story  of  the  mazer  is  the 
more  notable  because,  even  as  late  as  Elizabethan 
ilavs,  this  vessel  was  greatly  prized,  as  appears  from 
Spenser's  vivid  description  of  one  decorated  with 
bears  and  tigers,  ivy  and  vine.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate 
that  a  maple  bowl,  adorned  perhaps  only  with  a  simple 
silver  band  and  its  "  print  " — a  medallion  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  bowl- -would  not  be  greatly  prized,  but 
it  is  extraordinary  that  no  more  have  survived  of  the 
ex(|uisite  quality  of  the  Craigievar  ma/.er,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Holms. 

It  is  in  e\ery  wav  an  astonishing  obiect.  Made  in 
Edinburgh  bv  James  Crawluird  in  1591,  and  bearing 
not  onlv  his  mark  but  that  of  George  Heriot  the 
elder,  then  deacon  of  the  Goldsmiths'  C'orporation,  it 
is  ,1  liberal  ediie.uion  in  the  development  of  silver- 
ware design.  When  the  writer  of  this  first  handled 
it,  he  found  it  diflicult  to  belie\e  that  the  bowl 
.mil  the  loot    were  conteinporarv.       The  decoration  ol 
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the  band  is  so  maikcdly  medieval  in  <  haractcr  and 
the  treatment  of  the  foot  and  its  baluster  stem  so 
vigorously  Renaissance  as  to  suggest  that  the  foot  had 
been  added  to  the  bowl  at  a  much  later  date.  The 
marks,  howexer,  establish  its  making  at  one  time 
beyond  question,  and  its  pedigree — it  descended  in 
the  Forbcs-Sempill  family — is  above  reproach.  It  is 
altogether  a  superb  piece  and  worthy  of  the  place 
from   which  it  came,  Craigievar  Castle — perhaps  the 
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most  impressive  building  in  Scotland,  because  it  is 
wholly  unrestored,  and  even  an  Early  ( 'leorgian  screen 
in  the  dining-hall  has  the  air  of  an  innovation. 

Turning  now  to  standing  cups,  we  reproduce  pic- 
tures of  two  fmely  typical  examples.  The  Richmond 
cup,  which  belongs  to  the  Armourers'  Companv, 
cannot  be  precisely  dated,  but  mav  be  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  wonderfulK'  virile 
desiiin,   with  its  lobed   modelliii"  carried  throuij,hout, 
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except  in  the  lip  and  base  ;  a  feature  that  enables 
that  dangerous  weird  "unique"  Ici  be  safely  applietl 
to   it. 

Amongst  mounted  cocoa-nut  cups,  the  two  which 
Mr.  Jackson  illustrates  from  the  collection  at  (ion- 
ville  and  Caius  College  are  particularly  happy  in 
design.  The  more  striking  of  the  two  is  now  repro- 
duced. The  vertical  straps  are  of  a  more  severe 
character  than  is  usual,  by  reason  of  the  plain 
moulded  edges,  and  the  ribs  of  the  stem  are  most 
cleverly  managed.  Both  this  and  the  Richmond  cup 
are  entitled  perhaps  to  our  special  regard,  as  they 
have,  happily  and  justly,  had  an  excellent  influence 
on   modern   craftsmanship   of  the   better   sort. 


It  shows  refreshingly  how  elaborate  ornamentation 
may  Ite  acceptable,  if  it  is  good  in  its  own  right. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  strong  modern 
reaction  in  favour  of  unornamentcd  objects  of  severe 
outline  is  due  rather  to  a  natural  disgust  against 
vulgar  and  meaningless  decoration,  than  to  any 
essential  rightness  of  taste  in  those  who  clamour  lor 
a  simplicity  which  may  easily  become  baldness.  In 
the  Vintners'  salt  there  is  a  reasonableness  in  the 
disposition  of  the  ornament  which  makes  it  very 
acceptable. 

The  last  illustration  in  this  article  is  of  a  notable 
quaich,  a  seventeenth-century  Scots  drinking-cup  of  a 
form  quite  common  in  the   Low  Countries  in  silver's 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  vessel  which  lent  itself  more 
readily  to  a  wide  variety  of  design  than  the  standing 
salt,  for  obvious  reasons.  From  the  first  it  was 
essentially  a  ceremonial  piece,  and  on  early  dinner- 
tables  shared  honour  and  richness  only  with  standing 
cups  of  so  magnificent  a  sort  as  the  Foundress's  cup 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  case  of  salts, 
however,  there  were  practically  no  limitations  to 
hamper  the  designer.  It  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  conveniently  portable,  whereas  a  standing 
cup,  however  little  used  in  fact  (if  it  were  an  especially 
elaborate  piece),  was  saved  from  extravagance  of  shape 
by  the  theory  that  it  needed  to  be  passed  about  with 
wine  in  it.  This  absence  of  limitations  made  possible 
such  spreading  compositions  as  the  Seymour  salt  of 
the  Cjoldsmiths'  Company,  and  that  curious  imitation, 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  salt  of  1698  or  thereabouts. 

More  reasonable  are  those  of  square  form,  such  as 
the  Vintners'  Company's  salt  of  1569,  now  illustrated. 
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poor  relation,  pewter,  and  much  belovetl  by  the  dealer 
in  sham  antiques.  Ot  later  types  of  domestic  vessels, 
and  of  all  types  of  spoons,  a  word  will  be  said  in  the 
next  article.  Something  remains  to  be  written  Ijy 
way  of  apology.  In  dealing  with  a  book  which  seeks 
to  establish  an  aesthetic  theory,  to  exalt  or  dethrone 
a  particular  artist,  or  to  present  some  hitherto  unre- 
corded objects,  the  reviewer  has  a  task  com]iaratively 
easv.  He  may  accept  or  smite  the  theory,  praise 
or  bury  the  artist,  and  weigh  the  merits  of  the  new 
discovery,  and  he  has  a  chance  of  doing  justice  to 
the  book.  With  a  monumental  work  like  Mr.  Jack- 
son's, however,  it  is  possible  only  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  whole  by  exhibiting  an  infinitesimal 
part,  and  brief  words  of  wide  apjireciatiim  must  serve 
for  the  rest.  Such  words  we  wish  very  emphatically 
to  record. 

[Blocks  lent  by  the  author  of   llistoiy  of  English 
Plated 


JpTEs 
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['/'/■(•  Editor  invites  the  assiitance  nf  readers  oj    K'wv.  ('onnoissk.uk   who  may  be  able  to  impart  thi 
information  rei/i/ired  bv  Correspondents.  ] 

Uniukn  I II  iFJi    I'liin  i;ai  I    ( i ).  tcilini(|ue.    An  artist  I'rirnd  of  mine  pronounCL-d  it  most 

Sir, — 'riic   ])oilrail    paiiuiiiL;   below    liad    hccii   ilir  dilibcratcly  as  tlu'   work   of  I  Iraliam  (Gilbert,  R.S.A., 

property  of   thi-   late    Mi.    I  lavies,    I!oroiii;h   Surveyor  but  I  do  not   put  s])ecial  value  on  artists"  opinions  as 

of  Brecon.      \\  hen   it   was  offered   fe)r  sale  by  public  ,i  rule.     The  oil  paiiitin;:;  in  my  possession   measures 

auction,    Mrs.    I  )avies    said    it    was   the    jxirtrait    of   a  (canvas)  30  in.  by  v)   in.,  and   if  your  correspondent 

'■celebrated   Welshman,"   but    she    (lid    not   know   his  will  communicate  with  me  I  will  describe  it  hilly, 

n.niie   or  .iddress.  I  am,  yours  truly, 

Peril. ips   one   iif  \uur   readers    will    be   able   to   say  'I'ikj-..   Kkrr. 

{a)   who   w.Ts    the    "celebrated    Welshman,''    and   (/')  P.S. — 'I'he    left   hand    1    notice    is    quite   different: 

also   mention   the  artist's  name   who   painted   it.  the   arm    is   p.irtially  draped,   also    showiiiL;   that   they 

are   both   by    the    same   artist,   and    not    one    a   copy 

AV   L'\iiii:ntiiii'Ji    I'orpr.mt,   No.    ?,    Ynt'NO    Giri,  nf  the   otiv.-r   In    another's   brush. 

not  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^H^^^^^^^^I 

ver.sanl  with  his  unidentified   iortk.mt   (i)  I.im.vn. 
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Unidentified 
Portraits  (2)  and  {3). 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  en- 
closing photographs  ol 
two  oil-paintings  in  my 
possession,  and  should 
be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  could  insert  them 
in  The  Connoisseur, 
as  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  find  out  the 
subjects  of  the  por- 
traits. The  Elizabe- 
than picture  is  signed 
"  Federigo  Zucchero," 
who  is  the  painter  of  so 
many  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  there  is 
no  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  lady.  There  is  a 
Latin  inscription  in  the 
left-hand  top  corner. 
Of  the  other  portrait,  I 
know  nothing  of  either 
the  subject  e)r  the 
painter.  It  was  bought 
many  years  ago  (in  the 
fifties  or  sixties)  at  a 
sale  in  an  old  house 
near  Lowestoft.  It 
has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  by 
North  cote  or 
Sir  f  o  s  h  u  a 
Reynolds.  Can 
anyone  thro  w 
any  light  upon 
it  ? 

Yours  trulv, 
A.  R. 

Painti.ng 

attributed 

TO 

Rembrandt. 
Dear  Sir, — 
I  a  m  sending 
you  a  p  h  o  t  o- 
graph  of  a  \t\c- 
ture  supposed 
to  be  by  Rem- 
brandt. As  it 
is  not  painted 
in  the   usual 


UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT    {;) 


PAINTING     ATTRIBrlED     TO     RE.MBRANDT 
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Style  of  Rembrandt,  it 
has  been  disregarded  as 
his  work.  The  colours 
are  luminous  golden 
lirowns.  The  size  of 
the  painting  (oil  on 
canvas)  is  about  16  in. 
by  1 2  in.  As  I  cannot 
send  t  h  e  p  i  c  t  u  r  e  to 
you  for  your  e.xpcrt  to 
see,  I  should  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  your 
expert  could  place  an 
approximate  value  on 
the  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 
L.   M. 


Unidentified 
Portrait  (4). 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply 
to    your    favour,    I    teel 
bound     to    infurui    you 
that   (_"agnoli   in  the 
Jdiinial   Arte-   dr.'scribes 
mv  picture,    whii'h    was 
at    that    time    in    the 
Okhochinsky  collection, 
as  an  undoubted   Ij.irto- 
lumo   Veneto,   and    this 
is  contirmed 
by   the   chief 
Custodian  of 
the  Imperial 
Hermitage  (von 
Liphart),    and 
is   likewise   ob- 
served   in    an 
article     in     the 
Belgian  edition, 
Zt.f     aiiciciiius 
iCdlci    lit-    pi-in- 
tiirc  dans   A'S 
/•a/ais  et  lolkc- 
I ii>n  s  privets 
r  II  s  s  e  s    (the 
ancient  schools 
of   painting    in 
palaces    and 
[)rivate  Russian 
cullecticjns). 
Brussels  :     Na- 
tional    Library 


The    Comtoissetir 


UNIDKNTIIIED     PORTRAIT     (4) 

of  Art  and  History  (van  Ocst  &  Co.,  1910).  Tht 
l!dlc;ian  '.dition  (.-ontains  the  reproduction  referred  to 
The  authenticit)'  has  Ijeen 
I' on  li  r  in  ed  to  me  in  a 
|iii\ate   interview. 

1  preMinie  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  such  a  de- 
cision liv  experts,  it  niii;ht 
possiiilv  in  t  (•  rest  vou  i' 
re.ulris  to  acquaint  thiaii- 
selvi's  witli  one  of  the 
rare  old  masterpieces  t)f 
the  Itahan  portrait  ]iaint- 
crs  of  the  Kenaissance 
epoch. 

1  iherelore  send  you  a 
photo;4raph  of  the  picture 
to  insrrl  in  \aiur  execUi-nt 
journ.il,  and  would  he 
l;  hid  if  SIP  me  o  I  vou  r 
re.iders  could  say  who  is 
the  prrson  re])resente<l  in 
m\'  ]iicturc. 
1  am,  .Sir, 

\'ours  laiihhihv, 

\".   (  'lit  K\  INsK\  . 


FAINTING    BY     SIR    GODFREV    KNELLER 


UNIDENTU  111'       i   :   :  : 

Paintini;  by  Sir  Godfri:v  Knei.lkr. 
)e.-\r  Sir, — I  enclose  photo  of  a  painting  by  .Sir 
(Godfrey  Knelier,  whicli 
has  been  in  my  possession 
for  a  number  of  years,  in 
the  hope  that  .some  reader 
may  be  able  to  identifv 
the  sitter.  Some  years 
a.uo  I  was  informed  that 
it  |)rol)ably  represented  a 
member  of  the  I'etre 
famib',  I  believe  the 
paintiny;  oriij,inallv  be- 
longed to  a  Devonshire 
family  of  the  name  of 
Heritage. 

N'ours  laithhillv, 

C.    W.     VOINC.KR. 


'I'hi-  ]iortrait  attributed 
to  I  i.iiiisborough  repro- 
duci.-d  on  page  41  of 
the  j.muaiA  number  was 
Ironi  a  photograph  by 
Mr.   S.    Leo. 


A  Wheel-lock 
Horse-pistol 


In  the  series  of  gradual  improvements  ot  small 
fire-arms  occurs  the  German  invention  of  the  wheel- 
lock,  the  Radschloss  of  the  Germans 
and  the  platitie  a  rouet  of  the 
French,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
inconvenient  arquebus,  which  often  made  more  noise 
than  it  did  damage.  In  the  new  arm  the  time-wasting 
arrangement  of  the  match  was  superseded  by  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  wheel  with  a  serrated  edge, 
which  was  controlled  by  the  trigger  and  made  to 
strike  sparks  from  a  piece  of  pyrites  or  thnt  in  its 
revolutions,  the  spark  falling  down  into  the  pan 
containing  powder  and  thus  tiring  the  charge  ;  and 
this  improvement,  combined  with  a  shortening  of  the 
barrel,  produced  an  instrument  (_if  the  form  we  illus- 
trate. The  earliest  known  example  is  dated  1509,  and, 
from  the  armourer's  mark,  appears  to  have  been  made 
at  Nuremberg  ;  but  in  war  they  seem  first  to  have  been 
used  on  an  extensive  scale  when,  in  1554,  Charles  V. 
compelled  the  French,  under  Henry  II.,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Renti,  which  they  had  suddenly  invested. 
The  French  seem  to  have  been,  until  then,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  weapon,  and  they  were  astonished  at 
the  speed  and  regularity  with  which  the  German 
horse  were  able  to  halt,  fire  their  pistols  rank  by 
rank,  and  as  quickly  retire.  The  example  we  illustrate 
was  evidently,  from  its  rich  decorations,  never 
intended  for  the  rough  purposes  of  warfare.     It  has 


the  barrel  richly  engraved  and,  with  all  the  other 
metal-work,  gilt  ;  and  the  wooden  stock  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  has  inlaid  ivory  figures  in  high  relief. 
The  sides  shew  animals  of  the  chase  with  dogs  and 
huntsmen,  while  on  the  butt,  which  terminates  in  a 
ball-shaped  end,  are  figures  of  men  in  armour  and 
various  fantastic  beasts.  The  piece  is  ( lerman  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  measures  2  ft.  2h  in. 
over  all. — J.   T.wenor-Pkrrv. 

Frii.m  an  historical,  and  also  from  an  artistic  point 

of   view,   the    recent    building    in    Edinburgh    of   the 

Thistle  Chapel  is  air  event  of  cemsider- 

The  Thistle         ,  .       ■    .         .         -p,        ^  m      ^     \,,„;   „^ 
able    mterest.        1  he        .Most    .\ncient 
Chapel, 


Edinburgh 


Order 


the    Thistle 


founded 


l)y  lames  II.  in  16S7,  and  consisted 
originally  of  the  sovereign  and  eight  knights  com- 
panions. It  fell  into  abeyance  at  the  Revolution  in 
16SS,  but  in  1703  it  was  revived  by  (>ueen  Anne. 
It  was  then  ordained  tn  consist  of  the  sovereign  and 
twelve  knights  companions,  while  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  the  number  was  increased  by  statute  to 
sixteen. 

On  the  founding  ^^{  the  Order,  the  council  chamber 
of  Holyrood  Palace  was  transformed  int(.)  a  chapel 
pro  tanpore,  and  here  the  inaugural  ceremony  took 
place.  A  bond  fidi-  chapel,  however,  was  not  granted 
to  the  knights,    Ijut   in    rgog   the   h'.arl  of  Leven   and 


^/-.s—^v" 


=5v»/ 


'■^/'S- 


^J 
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M.-lvillfm;uk-lhisl)..ssil)U' 
llr  ihaiici  il  Ici  have  at  hi 
dispdsal  a  lar,L;r  sum  u 
uioiiL'V  whiiii,  Icll  li\  hi 
latlur,  liad  hi-<ii  intciuUd  " 
for  iix-  ill  fiirwaiijini;  tlic 
proicctcd  rfstoraluin  ut  ihr 
ancifiU  Chapel  Koval  nl 
llulvro.Kl.  lUU  tliisM-liLiiu; 
was  ullinialcly  drniud  iiu- 
piaclicahlr,  aii<l  so  the  ICarl 
lialldid  the  iiuinr\'  to  ls.ini; 
l'!d\vard,  who  c\piisMjd  a 
wisli  thai  it  should  be 
ciiiploved  in  cricling,  as 
an  adjunct  to  St.  Giles's 
('athedial,  a  chapel  for  the 
Order  of  the  'riiistle.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  iiv  llie 
eiile^ia^tical  a  ut  hor  it  i  es, 
and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  huildinn  operations 
Were  l)eL;un,  the  architect 
appointed  being  Mr.  Rolsert 
Loriuier,  A.R.S.iV.,  who 
was  dul\'  honoured  by  the 
rank  ol  knighthood  soon 
alter  the  completion  (.A  the 
edifice. 

Sir  Robert  had  already 
done  some  really  memor- 
able work,  all  of  it  reflect- 
ing intimate  knowledge  of 
the  old  masters,  yet  marked 
.It  the  same  time  with  a 
far  more  iiidi\iilual  outlook 
than  is  com  m  on  among 
architects  to-day.  The 
alms-houses  he  designed  for 
the  villagi'  of  (  'oliiUon  ha\'< 
singularK  charming,  wliile  hi' 
Edinburgh  is  wholly  tliffereiit 
interior — from  ,my  other  building  in  the  whole  town, 
if  not  in  this  kingdom.  But  in  essaying  his  new  t.isk 
he  bad  perlorci-  to  waive  his  individuality,  for  it  was 
essential,  abo\e  all  thin-s,  that  the  ailded  part  of  St. 
(liles's  should  assimilate  the  st\le  of  the  old.  Now 
St.  C.ili's's  itself  is  ,1  typical  specimen  of  old  Scottish 
I'lOthic,  its  lorm  laiking  the  relinemeiit  and  sinuous 
grace  totind  in  many  English  c.ithetlrals,  and  its  beauty 
being  of  .i  dislinctly  liold  and  solid  type.  If  the 
architect  had  had  abundance  of  space,  the  difliculty 
of  doing  something  to  h.trmonise  with  this  style  would 
not    ha\e    been   \erv    'Meat  ;    but,    unfortunately,    the 


I-ECTERN    IN    THE    THISTLE    CHAPEL         DESIGNED    I'.V 

SIR     KOBERT     LORIMER.     A.R.S..\.  EXECUTED     liV 

MESSRS.     NATHANIKI.    CRIEVE    AND    CO.,    EDINBl'Rl.H 

PHOTGI.RAPII     BY    F.     C.     INGLIS 


a  (|uaintness  which  is 
St.  I'eter's  Church  in 
—alike  in  elevation  and 


proximity  of  other  buildings 
maile  the  ground  -  sjiace 
available'  for  the  chapel 
\-ery  limited.  Sir  Robert 
iherefore  conceived  the 
plan  of  giving  his  building 
great  height  in  pro])ortion 
to  its  other  dimensions, 
and  in  the  main  the  result 
of  thi.s  conception  i.s  hapjiy, 
for  the  symmetry  of  St. 
Giles's  has  hardly  been 
deranged  at   all. 

.\nd  now  turn  to  con- 
sider t  he  in  ti  rior.  The 
ante  cha])el  is  \aulted  in 
twt)  liays,  while  the  chapel 
proper  has  a  vaulted  rool 
founded  on  late  I'lfteenth- 
ceiiturv  examples,  and  a 
floor  of  Ailsa  Craig  granite, 
with  some  small  squares  of 
lona  marble  at  the  inter- 
secti<ins  of  the  pattern.  At 
one  end  is  the  king's  stall, 
at  the  other  the  chair  of 
investiture,  while  along 
either  side  are  ranged  the 
knights'  stalls,  each  of  them 
bearing  a  stall-plate  done 
in  (■  hiUfi/'IeVi'  enamel  by 
Mrs.  I'h.ebe  Tra.juair. 
The  main  bosses  at  the 
apex  of  the  roof  are  repre- 
sentative of  heraldry,  while 
a  furtlier  heraldic  decora- 
tion consists  in  figures  of 
d  e  m  i  -  a  n  g  e  1  s,  c  a  r  r  y  i  ii  g 
shields  emblazoned  with  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  original  Knights  of  the  Thistle. 
All  the  windows— with  the  exception  of  one  de[)icting 
St.  Andrew — are  likewise  heraldic,  and  were  carried 
out  from  lull-si/ed  cartoons  supjilied  bv  the  architect. 
The  first  impression  on  entering  the  chapel  is 
disappointment,  for,  owing  to  the  omni[)resence  of 
heraldry,  the  general  effect  inclines  to  the  bi/arre. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
cathedrals  and  chapels  in  the  land  contain  endless 
coats  of  arms  ;  vet  they  are  not  garnished  with  these  to 
the  ]ioint  of  obtrusiveiiess,  and  this  last  is  jirecisely 
what  characterises  the  building  in  ([uestion.  One 
would  not  have  been  made  so  painfully  conscious 
thereof  if  the  place  had  been  spacious,  but  the  mere 
f.ict    that    it    is    tiny  —  iiieasuring   thirty-five   feet    in 


Notes 


A     WOODEN 

length  and  eighteen  in  breadth  —  makes  tlie  undue 
elaborateness  of  the  ornamentation  the  more  evident : 
and  this  is  further  heightened  because  a  number  of  the 
carvings  themselves  are  coloured,  a  notable  instance 
being  a  screen  bearing  the  Scottish  coat  of  arms.  It 
is  bedecked  with  paint  which  is  distinctly  garish, 
while  many  of  the  other  heraldic  insignia  have  tones 
which,  if  not  flamboyant,  at  least  recall  the  brilliant 
pitch  of  Gaugin  and  Van  Gogh.  Had  the  architecture 
been  Byzantine,  for  example,  this  style  of  embellish- 
ment would  have  been  quite  in  place;  but  in  a  (kithir 
building — and  more  particularly  in  a  Scottish  one — 
the  utilisation  of  such  a  manner  is  assuredly  unfor- 
tunate and  incongruous. 

Albeit  disappointing  so  far  as  its  toiitc  eiisc?nhle  is 
concerned,  the  chapel  yet  embodies  many  individual 
parts  which  are  most  exquisite.  'I'he  four  hanging 
lights — brass  figures  of  angels  holding  tlower-.shaped 
contrivances  of  glass — are  unique  artistic  achievements 
in  their  own   line  of  action  ;  while   many  bits  of  the 


IWDEK-FLASK 

wi_iod-carving  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  work  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  are  ameing  the  finest  things 
done  in  this  dittii  ult  medium  since  the  Restoration 
period.  All  the  [jartitions  between  the  stalls  are 
carved  to  represent  different  animals,  and  these,  in 
every  case,  are  mar\els  ot  C(.inibined  realism  and 
lieauty.  Now  one  is  charmed  by  a  rose  or  acorn, 
now  by  a  trellised  plant,  and  now  by  a  tiny  angel 
which  is  fused  with  life  :  and  all  these  details,  with 
their  varying  degrees  of  ;esthetic  excellence,  possess 
unquestionably  the  rare  quality  of  distijiction. 

TllK  extraordinary   way   in   which,  during   the  later 
medi:eval    and    Renaissance  periods,    ornamentation 

was  hrvished  on  implements  of  so 
A  Wooden  ■,■      ■  ,  ^  .,, 

„       .       ,,     ,  utilitarian  a  character  as  artillery — 

rowder-ilask  ^ 

u poll  cannon,  cross-bows,  ar(iuebuses 

and  lire-arms  generally — extended  even  to  their 
smaller  adjuncts,  such  as  powder  horns  and  flasks. 
I!ut  in  the  rapid  ini])rovements  which  have  taken  place 
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Our  Plates 


in  all  siK'h  \vcai)ons,  not  only  has  all  idea  of  ilccoialiiii; 
thcin,  c\(V|)t  perhaps  by  soiiu-  sli^ht  engraving  ol' 
pistol-barrels,  breii  lost,  Imt  nianv  of  th.-  smaller  ac- 
cessories have  been  entiiely  siipci  seded,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  them  ha\e  been  destroyetl  or  forgotten, 
except  some  lew  whic  li  have  lieen  saved  for  their 
intrinsic  or  artistic  \aliii-.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  powder  lla^l<  which  we  illustrate.  It  is  of  a 
spherical  form,  (  ar\eil  out  of  bo\-woud,  with  birds  in 
furious  combat,  in  contortions  almost  runic  in  their 
curves.  The  mouth-piece  is  of  gilded  brass:  and 
the  diameter  of  the  little  object  is  only  5  inches.— 
I.   T.w  KNI11-;  I'ki-;kv. 

Till-  plate  of  .\/'S.  .liiiic  I'ilt,  after  the  pi<  ture  by 
(h-oi'ie  Koumev,  is  reproduced  from  tile  me//otint 
engraved  by  Will  Henderson,  and  pub 
lished  by  Messrs.  lleiuy  Graves  \-  C.j. 
'I'he  ])icHire  u.is  originally  ideiuilied  as  a  portrait  ol 
b.iilv  llamillon,  and  the  engraving  announced  as 
•■I.i.ly  Hamilton  as  '.\luth.'"  Before  the  actual 
issue,  however,  tin-  mistake  was  discovered,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion  as  to  its  identity,  the  plate 
was  re-christened  by  tiie  somewhat  misleading  title. 
Mis.  .  \iiiic  Pitt pcrsonnlini:^  LaiiyHainiiton  as  ''Miri/i." 
The  original  |iicture  is  <.ne  of  Romney's  most  lasci- 
nating  works,  and,  judging  from  its  broad,  sket(  hy 
treatment,  was  probably  a  labour  of  love  rather  than 
a  commission.  l-'rom  an  engraving  also  is  taken 
the  reproduction  of  ( lainsborough's  picture  of  Ltii/y 
D,'n;^/iis  in  the  Garden,  the  plate  being  exeitileil  liy 
.\.  lamas.  In  the  picture  (  lainsborough  shows  his 
fondness  for  blue,  a  colour  which  his  rival,  Sir  Joshua, 
declared  in  one  of  his  lectures  should  never  be  u.sed 
as  the  predominating  colour  of  a  picture,  an  opinion 
which  (ininsborough  effectually  controverted  in  manv 
of  his  more  important  works,  ol  which  the  "  Lady 
Douglas"  is  not  the  least  successful.  William  Hamil- 
ton, R.A..  is  jierhaps  hardly  appreciated  nowada\s  at 
his  |)ro])er  worth  ;  though  nominally  a  historic  al 
paint. T,  his  real  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  numerous  d.unty.  classical,  and  pastoral 


designs,  conceived  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Angelica 
Kauffman,  which  formed  the  theme  of  numerous 
engravings.  The  Sheepsheariitg  is  a  typical  example 
ol  this  class  of  subject  ;  it  is  taken  from  an  original 
drawing  bv  the  artist,  one  of  a  series  of  four  which 
have  never  before  been  reproduced — plates  from  the 
remaining  three  will  be  issued  in  due  course,  'i'he 
two  jilates,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  after  C.ustav  liberlein. 
and  f.e  Message  d'  Amour,  after  Delaplanche,  are  taken 
from  well-known  pieces  of  modern  sculpture,  while  on 
the  cover  the  ])ortrait  of  Marie  l.eczinska,  the  wife  of 
Louis  XV.,  is  rei)roducc:d  from  the  picture  by  Nattier 
at  Versailles. 
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l,y    K.iULT    K.    Fiv    ami    .M.    \V.    liic  irk  well,    /l     I-.    net. 
if'biliiri.eL-  Wariica.) 
l-ifteenlh   Century   Glass  in  the   Chaneel   lli'ndext'  of  .Si.  Peter 
'     Manero/t,  Auriviek,  Icy  Kev.  K.  j.  Meyrick,  M..\.,  3s.  bd. 
net.      ((hose-  &  Son,  Norwich.) 
'file  Na7'v  and  its  Story,  ley  .-Xmolcl  Wlilte,  2>.  0.1.    (Maoilonald 

andKvans.) 
PJie    U'ori  el  Heinv  Osfovat,   ley  CHivei    tJnicm,,   £\    I-.  "el. 

iSl.  fatlierinc-  i'lcs^.l 
Ko-e:    Van  .1,-r  II :  vJeu,  Iw  Paul  l.alond  ;  /an/nes  Callot,  \cU. 

"  IV.  and  \.,  liy  I'ieire  Paul  Plan.      I,\'an  Oesl.) 
Gio-.a}iiii  Hallisia  J'iranesi,  by  Albert  CHesecke,  M.   16;   Geori; 
David Malthien,  1737-177S.  by  K.  Steiinnarni  and  ll.WiUe, 
M.30.      (Klinkhardt  \-  Bierninnn.) 
/a    Condeiiina/ion    ,le    Miiinon.    bv    -Mbeii    Nculhal,    I'.   3.5c). 

(H.   Fal,|uc.) 
.;   A'omnev    J-elio,    by    Arthur  11.   Chambeil.cin,   /.  1 5    1 5>-   net. 

(Methucn.) 
/,)//«    Cfie    and   liis    Cirele,    by    Ada    I'arland.    £\     1-.    nel. 

(Huichinscin.) 
/•>„;/,/>,,.   Cava  and   Van   Jh:k,  edited  by  A.  M.  Ilin.l.  J^.  tid. 

each  iiel'     {Heinemann. ) 
/,.h,  I  aren   and  his  UWk,  by  Waller  Sllaw•.'^l)arr,.w.   10..  od. 

nel.      (Kegan,  I'aul  Treicch  .\;  (.'c.) 
Old   /'ietiires:    //»7f   to    Coileet    Them,   by    .\.    lain-.!    Ilarley. 

(I  )Uci  SchuUe. ) 
Madame     Fiorentine,     by     Mario     b'errigni.       ll'lric-.o    lioiK-li, 
Milan.  I 
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The  picture  sales  for  December,  if  not  including  any 
collection  of  especial  interest,  did  not  lack  noteworthy 
items.  The  modern 
jiictures  and  drawings 
sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  were  the  ac- 
cumulation of  several 
collections,  including 
those  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Laing  and  .Mr. 
J.  .\.  (lame.  The  high- 
est priced  lot  was 
Copley  Fielding's  oil  painting,  A  View  of  Bolton  Ahhev, 
Yorkshii-c,  50!  in.  by  77  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
.\cademy  in  1S42  ;  this  realised  ^262  los.,  a  declension 
from  the  300  guineas  it  brought  in  igoS,  and  the  /Ji,26o 
it  was  sold  for  in  the  Lucas  ■^ale  of  1902.  A  Woody 
Landscape,  15;  in.  by  20  in.,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
brought  ^99  15s.,  against  ^'3 15  at  the  L(.)uis  Huth  sale, 
1905  ;  A  Hilly  Landscape,  7f  in.  by  12  in.,  by  Constable, 
£_.()\  IDS.  ;  Autumn  on  the  Llugivy,  19  in.  by  29J  in.,  by 
E.  M.  Wimperis,  1893,  ^99  15s.  ;  and  Moonrise :  Wend- 
over,  27  in.  by  355  in.,  by  ].  Buxton  Knight,  /g9  15s. 

On  December  gth  Messrs.  Christie  sokl  the  pictures 
and  drawings  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  M.  P.  \V. 
Boulton,  as  well  as  numerous  other  properties.  Among 
the  chief  items  were  the  following  drawings:  A  I'ieiu 
on  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  13  in.  by  20, ■  in.,  not  catalogued 
under  any  name,  but  subsequently  identified  as  the  work 
of  R.  P.  Bonington,  /1S3  153.:  A  Distant  I'inu  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  z(y\  in.  by  39!  in.,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
£\b%  ;  and  pictures,  Portr,iit  of  Mrs.  John  J'liiiiplin, 
nee  Eli::abeth  Aston,  29^  m.  b\-  24  m.,  b\'  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  ^'294  ;  Portrait  of  a  uentUtnan,  in  green 
dress,  holding  a  cane,  by  the  same,  .^204  15s.  ;  The 
Sleeping  Shepherd,  10  in.  by  ~l  in.,  on  metal,  by  P.  J. 
De  Loutherbourgh,  R.A.,  .£147;  and  jy/e  Father  of 
Penibrandt,  31 S  in.  by  24'  in.,  on  ])anel,  by  Rembrandt, 
izzo  105. 

The  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  December  l6th 
comprised  pictures  by  old  masters  and  of  the  EaiK' 
English  school,  including  works  from  the  collections  of 
Sir  George  Chetsvynd,  the  late  Countess  de  Noailles, 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burn,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Dicey, 
and  the  pictures  from  Lockleys,  Welwyn,  Herts.,  which 
belonged    to   the    late    Mr.  G.  E.  Dering^,  whose  death 


occurred  in  February  last.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  deceased  gentleman  was  a  recluse,  his  penurious 
and  eccentric  habits  obtaining  for  him  long  obituary 
notices  in  the  current  jiress.  His  collection  of  pictures 
was  something  of  a  disappointment,  in  view  of  previous 
statements  which  have  appeared  concerning  its  im- 
portance ;  it  nevertheless  contained  several  noteworthy 
items.  One  of  the  several  ver^ions  of  Hoppner's  Phabe 
Wricrht  (Mrs.  Hoppner)  as  "  The  Primrose  Girl,"  35  i-n. 
by  27A  in.,  did  not  nearly  reach  its  estimated  value  when 
it  fell  to  a  bid  of  /^  1,207  10s.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  picture  e.xhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  17S0, 
and  agrees  very  closely  with  Dean's  mezzotint  of  the 
subject.  The  same  artist's  portrait  of  Thomas  Lord 
J'elham,  Second  Earl  of  Chichester,  2gh  in.  by  24*  in., 
brought  .£378  ;  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  grey  dress 
with  blue  scarf,  seated,  6o4  in.  by  46^  in.,  by  Sir  Peter 
I-^b'i  Ll^l  los. ;  Fii^uies,  Horses  and  Di'x^,  on  panel. 
10'.  in.  by  15  in.,  by  .\.  Cuyp,  f,S4^-  ■"''d  -'i  River 
.Scene,  on  panel,  o\al,  15  in.  by  19J  in.,  by  the  same 
artist,  /|i68  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  in  blue 
dress,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  53i  in.  by  76  in.,  by 
G.  \'an  den  Eeckhout,  ^{^262  los.  The  most  highly 
priced  item  in  Mr.  Dering's  collection  was  a  picture 
which  he  probably  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Sir 
George  Shee,  and  the  market  value  of  which,  when  he 
came  into  possession  of  it,  would  only  be  a  few  pounds. 
This  was  the  small  panel,  2oi  in.  by  14  in.,  of  a  Po>  trait 
of  a  Gentleman,  in  dark  figured  dress,  holding  a  medal- 
lion of  Saint  George  in  his  left  hand,  by  the  so-called 
master  of  the  Hohhausen  portraits.  After  a  spirited 
competition,  this  was  knocked  down  for  ^2,152  105. 
.-\  circular  panel,  ijA  in.  in  diametei',  of  A  Woman  and 
T',00  Boors,  by  A.  \'an  Ostade,  brought  £,z\o  :  and  a 
Portrait  of  a  I_ady,  in  dark  dress,  on  panel,  l6i  in.  by 
13  in.,  by  F.  Pourbus,  £'^'^1  10s.  After  the  Dering 
collection  was  disposed  of,  a  couple  of  lots  were  put  up 
of  works  by  Daniel  Gaidner,  belonging  to  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  artist ;  for  the  first  of  these,  which 
comprised  a  couple  of  studies  for  Count  i'golina,  there 
was  jjractically  no  com])etition,  and  they  fell  to  a  bid  of 
^2  I2>.  6d.  ;  the  second  item,  an  oil  portrait  oi  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hatoard,  the  painter's  sister-in-law,  29  in.  by 
24  in.,  though  it  presented  a  rather  faded  appearance, 
brought  .^2,310,  by  far  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in 
auction  for  a  work  by  this  artist,  the  previous  record 
being  ^1,312  ids.,  which  the  pastel  of  Lady  Fawkener 
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realised  in  tlio  I'ieydell  limiverie  sale  in  190S.  1  Ulur 
reconU  ueio  furiu^heil  in  the  Portrait  of  William 
W'ilbcrforcc  and  /'lis  ll'i/f,  39  in.  by  49  in.,  b\-  J. 
Hii^hniorc,  which  realised  .^325  los.,  and  another  of 
their  celebrated  y;randson,  Williaiii  Wilhcrfori\\  the 
abolitionist,  49*  in.  by  39!  in.,  by  J.  Rising,  ^^693. 
Two  Kaebiniis,  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  AUwandcr  I It-nderson. 
29  in.  b)  24^  in.,  .md  one  of  her  husbantl,  the  same 
si/e,  did  not  brin^;  excessive  jirices  at  /840  and  /'231 
respecti\el\'.  .-V  Portrait  of  Sir  Tltoiiias  Mills,  28  in.  b\' 
23  in.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  brought  /409  los.  ; 
.Kneas  assistiiii;  Dido  to  disDiotint,  on  panel,  17^  in.  by 
23  in.,  by  Rubens,  ^^892  los.  :  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
31^  in.  by  23  in.,  by  W.  Key,  once  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  at  Wliiteh.ill,  ^94  lo^.  'llie  portrait  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Cliasc.  55^  in.  by  75  in.,  In  J.  Wright, 
of  Derby,  made  a  record  for  the  works  by  this  somewhat 
imderesliniated  artist  b\  realism;.;  L-^^-  '•  '■^  ?■''■'  o* 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chase,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  foregoing,  each  29;  in.  by  24^  in.,  Ijiought 
^^283  los.  ;  A  Fiimily  at  a  Repast,  37  in.  by  51  l  in.,  by 
c;.  Coct|ues,  £1^':)  ;  and  a  portrait  of  lidward,  T'a<clflli 
luirl  of  Derby,  49  in.  by  39'  in.,  by  T.  Gainsborough, 
^31?.  The  highest  price  of  the  sale  was  attained  by 
the  I'orlrait  of  Mrs.  P,iriii^'  and  Two  Cliildrcn,  78  in. 
by  78  in.,  by  Sir  I'nomas  Lawrence,  which  the  artist 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1821.  The  picture 
was  sold  at  the  Count  du  Blaisel's  sale,  in  1872,  for 
£\,i,~o,  a  record  at  that  time,  and  now  realised  ^8,400. 
which  equals  the  record  for  this  artist's  work,  which 
was  made  by  the  portrait,  _/////'?  Countess  of  Jersey  when 
a  Cliild,  which  was  sold  in  the  I'eel  collection,  in  1907. 
Hoppner'5  Portrait  of  Mrs.  O'Nara,  29  in.  by  24^  in., 
sold  very  cheaply  in  comparison  for  /,262  los.  <.)ther 
important  items  in  the  sale  were  :  'J'Jie  S?noker,  23  in. 
by  19  in.,  by  Frans  Hals,  ^'2,100  ;  A  I'iew  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  34  in.  by  49  in.,  by  \Vm.  Hogarth,  .£l6S  ; 
Portr<iit  of  Lord  Fiilkhind.  30J  in.  by  24  m.,  by  C. 
Janssens,  .£241  lo-..  ;  I'orlrait  of  a  Lady,  in  yellow 
dre:,s,  29.J  in.  by  24  in.,  by  Sir  1'.  Leiy,  ^420  ;  Head  of  a 
Lady,\s\^\\  pearl  e.irrings,  circular,  12;  in.  c-liaiiieter,  by 
the  same,  .^157  los.  ;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  white  satin 
tlress,  by  a  fountain,  31  i  in.  by  25;.  in.,  by  Nicholas  Maes, 
signed  and  dated  1664,  ^  1,102  10s.  ;  Portrait  of  an  Old 
Lady,  in  brown  dress  and  white  head-dress,  29  in.  b\' 
235  in.,  by  Rembrandt,  ^^525  ;  and  a  view  of  Westminster 
from  tlie  ]\iver,  36  in.  by  58  in.,  by  Samuel  Scott,  /j68. 

The  sale  of  the  remaining  works  h\  the  late  Ernest 
Crofts,  R..\.,  .dniost  wholly  consisted  of  studies  and 
drawings  ;  the  only  l.ngc  picture  included  was  Tlie 
Funeral  of  Her  Late  Majesty  (Jiieen  lietoria,  55  in,  b\- 
41  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1903.  'I'his, 
owing  to  the  melancholy  nature  of  its  subject,  realised 
the  moderate  price  of  /131  5s.  The  portiait  oi  Mrs. 
Lfeaton,  92  in.  by  56;  in.,  b\  T.  I'hiMips,  R..\.,  which 
was  among  the  pictures  by  other  artists  included  in  the 
sale,  sold  lor  /24  i   lOs, 

At  a  sale  held  on  December  6th,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed, 
of  Preston,  An  Old  Woreestershire  CottajfC,  29;  in.  b\- 
igi  in.,  by  B.  \V.  Leader,  sold  for  ^99  15s.  ;    Gatherin;; 


.Mussels:  Conway  Sands,  60  in.  by  34  in.,  by  Clarence 
H.  Whaite,  /g;  i  is.  ;  and  Cartini;  Gravel :  Kingwood, 
35  in.  by  23  in.,  by  E.  M.  \Vim|)eris,  R.L,  1895,  /^i86  18s. 

TnK  book  sales  of  the  month  were  not  specially  note- 
worthy. 'I'he  library  of  the  Rew  Augustus  Jessopp, 
which  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  three  days' 
sale  held  at  .Messrs. 
Sotheby's  on  Decem- 
ber 4th  and  the  two 
following  days,  had 
evidently  been  largely 
formed  with  a  view  to 
utility.  Among  the 
more  interesting  items 
included  were :  C.eorge 
Borrow,  Romantic  Ballads,  first  ed.  (original  boards, 
uncut!,  Norwich,  1826,  8vo  (slightly  damaged),  ^6;  and 
Cerard  de  NLilynes,  Treatise  of  the  Canker  of  England's 
Commonwealth,  8vo,  R.  Field  and  W.  Johnes,  1601,  ^20. 
The  following  works  by  George  Meredith  were  all  first 
editions  and  octavo:  The  Shwidnt;  of  Sliagpat,  Qx\'^\n\\\ 
cloth,  1S56,  /4  :  Rhoda  Flemings  3  vols.,  original  cloth, 
name  on  title,  1S6;,  ^4;  Emilia  in  England,  3  vols., 
original  cloth,  presentation  to  Dr.  Jessopp,  with  auto- 
graph inscription  of  the  author,  1864,  ;;;22  los.  ;  The 
Onleal  of  Richard  Feverel,  ^  vols.,  original  cloth,  name 
on  title,  1859,  ^6  lOi.  ;  and  A  Legend  of  Cologne. 
original  cloth,  name  on  title,  1857,  with  The  Tragic 
Comedian's  portrait,  1S92  (not  the  original  edition,,  £\o. 
A  number  of  .Meredith's  autograph  letters  to  Dr.  Jessopp 
were  included  ;  these  varied  in  price  according  to  their 
length  and  interest,  the  highest  figure  being  attained  by 
a  letter,  6  pp.,  Svo,  dated  Jan.  7,  1S67,  but  which  was  prob- 
ably written  two  years  later,  which  contained  references 
to  the  author's  own  work  and  to  that  of  Browning  ;  this 
sold  for  /20.  .A  copy  of  Meredith's  Poems,  first  edition, 
with  the  slip  of  errata,  n.d.  (1851),  in  an  exceptionally 
tine  state,  original  green  cloth,  which,  though  not 
included  in  Dr.  Jessopp's  collection,  was  sold  the  same 
day,  realised  ^31.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  _/o//«  Inglesant, 
first  edition,  parchment,  t.e.g.  Birmingham,  1880,  sold 
for  /g  15s.  ;  John  Keats's  J'oems,  first  edition,  uncut,  with 
the  paper  label,  back  slightly  injured,  £\o\  ;  the  same, 
l^amia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems, 
first  edition,  original  boards,  uncut,  back  gone,  1S20, 
/!35  ;  Buine-Jones.  7Iie  Flower  Book,  one  of  300 
numbered  co|)ies.  imp.  410,  1905,^6  5s.;  La  Fontame, 
Coiites  et  \oir:-elles  en  I'ers,  edition  des  Fermiers 
Generaux,  2  vols.,  fine  copy,  Amst.  (Paris),  1762,  ^60; 
.md  John  Nichols,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Leicester,  4  vols,  in  8,  1795-181 1.  This  copy  included 
the  original  Hundreds  of  West  Goscote  and  Guthlaxton 
(the  latter,  second  edition,  with  a  few  corrections),  nearly 
all  the  copies  of  which  were  burnt  in  Nichols'  fire  ;  it 
cont.iineil  the  portraits,  maps  antl  plates,  and  the  page 
466  in  vol.  i.  which  is  generally  omitted,  and  was 
practically  uncut  and  in  the  original  half  Russia.  It  was 
sold  for  £t\. 


/;/    tlie   Sale    l\oo)n 


An  interesting  sale  of  autograph  letters  and  historical 
documents  at  the  same  auctioneers'  took  place  on 
December  6th  and  7th,  which  included  many  items  con- 
nected with  royalty.  These  were  generally  moderate. 
.\n  interesting  letter,  i\  pages,  Svo,  of  Queen  Victoria, 
brought  .^3  los.  ;  one  of  2  pages,  Svo,  Edward  VII.  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  £z  los.  ;  and  another  of  3  pages, 
i^3  5s.  ;  one  3  pages,  Svo,  of  Queen  Mary,  £2  8s.  ;  a 
signature  of  Prince  Albert  to  an  appointment  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  only  realised  i  is.,  while  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  on  an  officer's  commission  realised  ^9.  A 
series  of  si.\teen  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length  and  on  highly 
interesting  topics,  were  not  priced  e.\cessively  at  .£30. 
Of  a  number  of  letters  from  Charles  Dickens  the  highest 
price  was  realised  by  one,  \  page,  Svo,  dated  April  27th, 
1S53,  which  brought  £•,  5s.  A  page  and  a  quarter,  folio, 
from  Byron,  dated  May  25th,  1820,  containing  some 
interesting  remarks  on  Goethe,  might  have  fetched  more 
than  ^19  but  that  it  had  been  slightly  damaged  and 
mended.  Other  literary  autographs  included  :  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Ij  pages,  Svo,  £1  iSs.  ;  E.  B.  Browning,  4  pages, 
Svo,  £^  19s.  ;  Madame  D'Arblay,  2j  pages,  Svo,  £2  los.  ; 
Thomas  Carlyle,  4  pages,  Svo,  £1  15s.  ;  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
a  series  of  five  letters,  covering  21  pages,  8\o,  ^15  5s.  ; 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  an  interesting  letter,  32  pages,  4to, 
£},1  (this  would  have  fetched  more  but  was  damaged 
and  imperfect);  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  series  of  22  letters, 
60  pages,  Svo,  .^29;  W.  M.  Thackeray,  2  pages,  Svo, 
to  Millais,  ^13  ;  R.  L.  Browning,  3 J  pages,  Svo,  £l  15s.  ; 
a  letter  from  Henry  Fielding,  \  page,  folio,  with  two 
legal  documents  bearing  his  signature,  ^41  ;  and  ten 
letters  by  (Jscar  Wilde,  23  pages,  Svo,  with  a  signed 
photograph,  ^^22.  An  exceptionally  interesting  letter 
of  Shelley,  5  pages,  4to,  dated  December  30th,  1S17, 
and  referring  to  Isabel  Baxter,  with  an  addition  by 
Mary  Shelley,  was  sold  for  .£128.  Three  letters  of 
W.  Godwin,  the  father-in-law  of  Shelley,  6;  pages, 
4to,  having  reference  to  the  poet's  wife  and  her  sister, 
sold  for  £'^2,  and  the  same  number,  6^  pages,  4to, 
from  Mary  Shelley,  brought  ^n  ;  a  short  letter  from 
Charles  Lamb,  i  page,  Svo,  with  a  memo,  of  the 
essayist,  ^25  ;  while  two  exceptionally  interesting  letters 
from  Thackeray  relatring  to  his  American  e.xperiences, 
I  page,  4to,  and  4  full  pages,  Svo,  realised  ^60  and  ^50 
respectively,  the  value  of  the  former  being  enhanced 
by  it  being  written  on  the  blank  portion  of  a  letter  to 
the  novelist  from  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  letter,  unsigned,  14  pages,  Svo,  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  owed  much  of  its  auction  value  of  £\o  los. 
to  it  containing  a  description  of  a  xisit  to  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Of  autograph  manuscripts,  a  poem,  Ttie  So^t; 
of  rietith,  in  16  lines,  by  Robert  Burns,  brought  £?>&  ; 
29  lines  of  Thackeray's  Adventures  of  Pliilip,  £i(>; 
and  12  pages,  large  4to,  of  an  article  by  Heine,  £24. 
The  score  of  the  overture  to  "  Obemn,"  6  pages,  oblong 
4to,  by  Weber,  £M) ;  a  letter,  3  pages,  4to,  of  lieethoven, 


/.31:    one   of    Garrick,    4    pages,    4to,    ^15    53. 


md 


William     Herbert,     Earl    of    Pembroke,    Shakespeare's 
friend,  i  page,  folio,  ;i^2o.     ()f  a  number  of  Washington's 


letters    the  highest  ])rice,  £2,2,  was  realised  by  one  (in 
duplicate),  2\  pages,  folio,   re  his   marriage. 

Memories  of  the  sale  of  the  fine  library  of  Lord 
-Amherst  of  Hackney,  which  took  place  in  December, 
1 90S,  and  March,  1909,  were  recalled  by  the  disposal  of 
the  waifs  and  strays  from  the  collection  which  his 
daughter.  Lady  Amherst,  had  gathered  together,  and 
which  were  sold  on  December  12th.  The  prices  realised 
by  the  various  items  were  in  nearly  every  instance 
considerably  lower  than  those  attained  three  years  ago. 
The  chief  works  of  interest  included  a  copy  oi  Aristoteles 
Ethicorum,  small  410,  1479,  the  second  book  printed  at 
Oxford,  of  which  only  about  half-a-dozen  copies  are 
known,  this  brought  /'90  ;  the  Sunderland  copy  of  the 
liiblia  Sacnx  Polyglotta,  6  vols,  in  4,  folio,  15  14- 17,  ;^6S  ; 
Tyndale's  Peiitii/eUi/t,  sniall  Svo,  first  edition,  with  several 
leaves  in  facsimile,  ^46  ;  what  is  probably  a  unique  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  Pynson's  Book  of  Good  Afanners, 
small  folio,  1494,  ^^220;  Cicero,  Officiorum  Libri  III., 
small  4to,  1465  (with  leaf  from  the  1466  edition),  the 
first  edition  of  the  first  classic  ever  published,  ^{^350  ; 
Hieronyjiius,  S.  \'itas  Piitrum,  Caxton's  translation, 
issued  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  I4i;5,  title  in  facsimile, 
/loo;  HorLC,  late  fifteenth-century  MS.  (74  leaves, 
13J  in.  by  9i  in.),  folio,  {,"77  ;  another,  Dutch  or  Flemish 
fifteenth-century  MS.  (129  leaves,  6  in.  by  45  in.),  square 
Svo,  ^100;  Dc  Jinitatio  Christi,  folio,  1640,  ^41  ;  and 
John  de  Latterbury,  Liber Moralium  in  Tlirenos  Jeremiae, 
Oxford,  1482,  wanting  two  leaves,  ^89. 

The  three  days' sale,  December  13th,  14th,  and  15th, 
of  valuable  books,  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts, 
autographic  letters,  etc.,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
I.  S.  Burra  and  other  sources,  was  noteworthy  for  several 
relics  of  unique  interest  which  it  contained.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  Bunyan  co^y  oiYo-^^i  Book  of  Martyrs, 
which  was  one  of  the  last  black-letter  edition  published 
in  1641.  This  was  the  book  described  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  June,  191 1,  which  the  great  dreamer 
had  with  him  during  his  imprisonment  in  I'.edtord  gaol, 
and  bears  his  autograph  in  three  places,  with  the  date 
1662.  This  remarkable  work  was  acquired  for  Bunyan's 
native  town  in  1841,  by  public  subscription,  for  a  sum 
somewhere  between  £.\o  and  /50,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
unfortunately  to  be  made  up  by  the  members  and  trus- 
tees of  the  Bedford  Literary  Institute.  Over  six  months 
ago  Messrs.  Sotheby  catalogued  it  for  sale,  but,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  it  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  great  collectors  and  the  auctioneer,  this 
procedure  effectually  damned  the  work  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  the  fact  that  on  its  appearance  in  the 
sale-room  in  December  only  two  bids  were  forthcoming, 
fully  bore  out  this  idea.  The  book,  which  originally  had 
been  confidently  expected  to  realise  several  thousands, 
was  bought  in  for  ^'lOO. 

.A.  number  of  relics  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  included 
the  writing  desk  which  stood  in  the  library  of  the 
no\elist's  Edinburgh  house,  17,  Heriot  Row,  It  was 
given  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Dick,  confidential  clerk  to 
Stevenson's  father,  and  is  thoroughly  authenticated.    The 
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liighost  bid  for  lliis  was  ^^125,  which  was  much  uiulci  its 
estimated  value.  A  tattered  copy  ai  A  Book  about  Boys, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  novelist  at  the  age  of  fom-, 
and  bore  token  of  his  constant  iLse,  brought  only  ^1  18s.  ; 
his  photograph  .ilbum,  containing  two  of  his  own  portraits 
and  photographs  of  various  friends,  realised  /,y ;  and 
his  Ne-iC  r,slaiiu-)it  £-,.  Of  early  editions  of  Dickens, 
the  first  edition  of  Siy/i/iiw  l>y  lio::.  both  scries,  first  issue, 
3  vols.,  11536-7  (a  few  leaves  and  plates  slighted  spotted), 
brought  ^26;  the  twenty  original  p.irts  of  the  riikwiik 
Pitpers.  in  the  pictorial  wrappers,  and  containing  tlie 
publishers'  advertisements  and  notices  and  the  various 
addresses,  ^40  los.;  and  the  first  octavo  edition  of  ('//,-■,  v 
Twist,  1846,  in  the  original  ten  parts,  some  of  the  wr.ip 
pers  slightly  repaired,  ^16.  'I'he  chief  item  in  Mr.  W. 
S.  Sichel's  Sheridan  collection,  which  was  disposed  of  the 
same  day,  was  the  letter  journal  of  the  dramatist,  2oi 
[lages,  4to,  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  sister, 
which  contained  an  account  of  his  travels  with  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Eliza  Linley,  between  March  and  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  when  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  : 
this  sold  for  /107.  In  the  other  ])ropertics,  a  notable 
r,irit\'  wa>  a  perfect  copy  of  Charlc-.  LambV  t'/w  k'ini; 
and  QtiCin  <>l'  Hearts,  coloured  plates,  with  the  original 
puik  wra|)|)er,  dated  iSoo,  the  original  issue  of  the  fir^t 
edition,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  wr.ip))ers  pruned  Nov- 
ember 18th,  1805.  A  fine  Psaltt'yiiiin,  richly  illummated 
on  vellum  (141  leases,  7J  in.  by  4- in.),  described  as  being 
of  late  Flemish  thirteenth-century  work  under  English 
inlluence.  brought  ^750.  Yonge's  Miisica  Transalpiiia,  in 
1  vol.,  1st  edition,  1588,  in  contemporary  binding, /.44  ; 
the  copy  of  Fields  Bible,  2  vols.,  large  folio,  pre])ared  lor 
presentation  to  Charles  II.,  £lco  ;  a  somewhat  imperfect 
first  folio  Shakespeare,  i^5oo  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  fir->t 
edition  of  Walton's  Compleat  Aii^lcr,  1653,  along  with 
one  of  the  first  edition  of  that  of  Charles  Cotton,  i()7(>, 
^750.  The  two  last  works  had  been  somewhat  clijipeil 
in  the  binding,  which  was  modern. 

The  sales  of  engravings  during  Decemlier  included 
no  imiiortant  collections  and   lew   items  of  interest.     At 

■Messrs.  Puttick's,  on  December  1st,  .in 
Engravings        unpression  in   colours  oi  Lady  llainilloii 

as  a  Bai\iiaitti'.  by  J.  K.  Smith,  after 
Reynolds,  brought  /;i75  ;  and  (ju  the  8th  Messrs.  Sothcby 
sold  Captain  \V.  S.  Home  Drunimond  Moray's  collection, 
which  included  the  following  by  R.  Houston  after  Rein- 
brandt  :  /'//.■  lair^^oinaster,  proof  before  letters,  /71  ;  i'hc 
Man  Mindint^  a  /\n,  ditto,  ,{24  Id.  ;  ll'onian  /'ii/ikint; 
a  I-'07i't,  ditto,  ^;i  :  and  \'.  (ireen's  Prince  I^uptrt,  /51. 

Thk  collection  of  that  well-known  aiuhonty  on  English 
porcelain,  the  late   Mr.  J.   E.   Nightingale,  was  brought 
under  the  hammer   by   Messrs.  Christie  on 
China  December    7th    and    8th.       The    collection, 

though  somewhat  weakened  b\'  the  generous 
donations  which  its  late  owner  made  to  the  P.ritish 
Museum,  included  many  interesting  specimens.  .Among 
those  emanating  from  the  \V<ircester  factory  were  a  "  Two- 


Handletl  Cujj  and  Saucer"  painted  with  figures,  birds, 
and  flowers  in  panels  on  dark  blue  scale  pattern  ground, 
^222  I2S.  ;  A  "Two-Handled  Howl  and  Cover"  painted 
with  tlowers  in  panels  on  a  similar  ground,  i,  105  ;  and  an 
"Oviform  \'ase,"  with  apple-green  ground,  painted  with 
exotic  birds,  etc.,  /.'273.  A  "  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer"  of 
Hriitol  ware  belonging  to  the  well-known  service  pre- 
sented by  R.  and  J.  Champion  to  Mrs.  Hurke  sold  for 
^178  10s.;  a  "Set  of  Three  Longton  Hall  Vases  and 
Covers"  painted  with  Diana,  exotic  birds,  etc.,  12  in.  and 
9V  in.  high,  ^£231  ;  and  a  pair  of  iiattersea  enamel  oval 
pla(|ucs  ])ainted  with  the  I'indiiix of  Moses  a.nd  Keliecut 
al  llu-  U\-l!,  /50  8s. 

The  sale  at  the  same  rooms  on  December  1  5th,  which 
iniluded  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  H.  W.  Boulton, 
.iftbrded  another  pr<K)f  of  the  folly  of  disposing  of  the 
contents  of  old  country  houses  without  having  them  first 
valued  by  a  competent  expert.  A  jjair  of  "  Sevres  \'ases 
and  Covers"  with  gros-bleu  ground,  the  panels  decorated 
with  coast  scenes  by  Morin,  l6:f  in.  high,  sold  for  ^^3,360. 
.\  few  months  ago  they  are  said  to  have  been  bought 
fioui  a  sale  in  a  country  house,  when  they  were  described 
as  English,  for  less  than  ^100.  Of  the  same  ware  were 
a  ■'  Plate"  painted  with  flowers  and  classical  heads,  etc., 
by  Haudouin  and  Taillandier,  1778,  which  once  formed 
liart  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  service,  /126;  a  "  Large 
Coftee  Cu])  and  Saucer"  with  gros-bleu  ground,  decor- 
ated with  meilallion  heads,  1780,  ^126;  a  "  Louis  .\\T. 
\'ase  and  Cover  "  of  turquoise  porcelain,  mounted  with 
ormolu  border,  lol  in.  high.  £.z\o:  and  a  p.iir  of  nearly 
similar  vases  and  covers.  1  i  in.  high,  ^31  5' 

other  items  included  "  .\n  I'rbino  Dish, '  with  land- 
scape and  figures,  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  supposed 
pupil  of  Fra  Xanto,  and  of  Maestro  Ceorgio  of  (lubbio, 
and  dated  1528,  iijin.  diameter,  £,lt,~  10s.;  another 
dish  of  the  same  ware,  signed  Fra  Xanto,  and  dated 
1531,  lol  in.  diameter,  /147  ;  and  two  "Pilgrim  ISottles" 
of  the  same,  the  first  painted  with  Mercury  conducting 
P^\che  to  Ohmpia.  by  Fr,i  Xanto,  dated  1530,  14^  in. 
high,  the  second  painted  with  Bacchanalian  subjects, 
13!  in.  high,  ^199  los.  A  "Salt  Cellar"  of  Henri  II. 
ware  (faience  de  St.  Porchaire  or  Orion;,  6  in.  high, 
second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^3 10  ;  a"Houlle 
Writing  Table,"  75  in.  long,  inlaid  in  tortoiseshell,  ivory 
and  mother-of-pearl,  ^367  los.  :  a  "Delia  Robbia  Ware 
Placquc,"  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  .\ngels,  in  relief, 
39  in.  diameter,  i[325  los.  ;  and  a  "  Deruta  Dish.'' 
painted  in  lustred  brown  and  blue,  with  a  jjortrait  of  a 
lady,  14;  in.  diameter,  ^262  los.  .\t  the  same  sale  a 
lite-si/e  "  llronze  Bust"  of  Pedro  .\lvarez  de  Toledo, 
Marquis  de  X'illefranca  (7'/<<-  roi  de  Naples,  1522),  by 
Leon  Leonide,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Correcuse, 
brought  i.' 1,627  los..  and  a  jiair  of  panels  of  Brussels 
tajiestry,  seventeenth  century,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  i)882  los.  The  latter  were  from  a  series  re- 
presenting I'lie  Life  of'  Alexander,  and  were  i  1  \\,.  10  in. 
high  by  16  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  1 1  ft.  10  in.  high  by  14  ft. 
9  in.  wide,  respectively.  .V  "  Miniature  of  a  Lady,"  by 
Le  Tellier,  signed,  and  dated  1769,  brought  /,'420. 


^URRTfiT  ART 


Onte  more  the  C>ld  Masters  hold  sway  at  Burhngton 

House.     The  present  Winter  Exhibition— the  forty-third 

of  the  series—  is    two    parts    filled 

Old  Masters  ^^.^j^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^    remainder    being 

_        ,   .       ,  occupied   with  the  works  of  the  late 

Koyal  Academy      ^  ,    :       .  ■        ,  ,   ,  r   .i 

Edwin   Austin   Abbey,  one  of  the 

numerous  American  artists  who  have  made  their  home 
in  England.  .•\t  the  present  time,  when  Chicago  and 
Pittsburg  millionaires  are  rifling  our  countr\'  of  some  ot 
its  choicer  art  treasures,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
spoils  are  not  all  on  one  side.  If  the  United  States 
deprives  us  of  our  pictures,  we  on  our  part  have  robbed 
her  of  many  of  her  best  painters.  Since  the  days  when 
the  Pennsylvanian  quaker,  Benjamin  West,  became  Court 
I'ainter  to  George  III.,  there  is  scarcely  an  American 
artist  of  the  first  rank  who  has  not  spent  a  lengthy 
sojourn  in  this  country  The  list  of  these  painter  im- 
migrants is  a  long  one.  To  gi\e  only  a  few  ot  the 
better-known  names— Gilbert  Stuart  and  John  Trumbull 
both  did  much  of  their  best  work  in  England  ;  Copley, 
Leslie,  and  Newton  permanently  settled  here  ;  and  in 
later  times,  among  others  who  did  the  same  are  Whistler, 
.Abbey,  and  Sargent.  These  denizens  from  a  far  country 
have  usually  developed  into  the  most  English  of  English 
painters.  West  and  Copley  discovered  modern  English 
history  as  a  theme  for  artistry  ;  Whistler  first  taught  us 
to  see  the  beauties  of  our  noblest  ri\er  ;  and  Leslie  and 
Abbey  have  given  visual  form  to  many  ot  the  greatest 
creations  of  our  English  writers.  This  is  no  small 
achievement,  though  at  the  present  time,  when  literary 
art  is  decried,  there  is  a  tendency  to  belittle  it. 

Compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  and  Reu.- 
brandt,  Leslie's  pictures  are  as  a  simple  ballad  is  to  an 
opera  by  Wagner;  yet  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  for 
instance,  may  touch  the  hearts  of  thousands  to  whom  the 
opera  makes  no  special  appeal,  and  Leslie's  Uncle  Tcby 
and  U'idoui  WadiniDi  hi  tlte  Scntiy-Bn.x  has  probabh- 
given  enjoyment  to  more  visitors  at  our  National  col- 
lections than  Titian's  Baccliiis  ti/hi  Arittdnc.  Leslie's 
embodiment  of  these  two  most  fascinating  characters  of 
Sterne  have  been  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  most  of 
the  latter's  readers.  In  the  same  way  those  who  have 
seen  Abbey's  illustrations  to  Slic  Stoops  io  Conquer,  and 
others  of  the   English  classics,  will,   when   they  want   to 


\isualise  the  characters  created  by  the  writers  of  the 
books,  call  to  their  mind's-eyes  the  types  the  artist  has 
given  us.  Technically,  Abbey  was  better  equipped  than 
Leslie  for  the  tasks  he  undertook  ;  his  pen-and-ink  work, 
of  which  some  hundreds  of  e.xamples  are  shown  in  the 
Academy,  is  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  There  are  few 
c|ualities  in  which  he  does  not  attain  the  highest  e.xcel- 
lence  ;  grace  and  refinement,  humour  and  suggestiveness, 
largeness  of  feeling,  atmospheric  truth  and  beauty  ol 
flowing  line,  all  are  contained  in  his  work.  Beyond  this 
equipment  the  artist  possessed  a  thorough  archieological 
knowledge  oi  the  times  he  depicted,  and  a  dramatic 
insight  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  ideas  of  the 
authors  he  illustrated,  and  so  present  their  creations,  not 
in  the  guise  of  walking  ladies  and  gentlemen  surrounded 
by  Wartlour  Street  accessories,  but  as  living  men  and 
women  swayed  by  their  natural  passions  and  impulses, 
and  truly  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  In 
his  paintings  Abbey  was  hardly  so  great;  he  still  re- 
mained an  illustrator ;  when  he  sought  to  tread  the 
highest  planes  of  art  his  foot  faltered.  His  designs  for 
the  decorations  of  the  Pennsylvanian  State  capitol  are 
too  pictorial  to  form  an  effective  decoration;  his  Coro- 
ihilion  of  King  Ed-untrd  I'lL,  if  showing  many  beautiful 
passages,  will  hold  its  best  claim  to  immortality  as  a 
truthful  record  of  an  interesting  historical  event  rather 
than  as  a  great  historical  picture.  What  is  perhaps  his 
finest  work,  the  Rieliard  III.  and  Lady  Anne,  though 
giving  us  a  truthful  picture  of  the  last  days  of  mediaeval- 
ism  in  Eni^land,  cannot  strictly  lie  assigned  to  the  domain 
of  history.  It  is  not  the  real  Richard  III.  that  the  artist 
coniures  up,  but  Shakespeare's  presentment  of  him.  The 
work,  masterh-  in  the  rich  solemnity  of  its  colour,  and  its 
grim,  almost  terrible,  humour,  is  still  an  illustration,  as 
much  as  any  of  Abbey's  black-and-white  drawings.  It  is 
as  a  great  illustrator  that  Abbey  will  be  remembered  by 
posterity. 

The  "(Jld  Master  "  section  of  the  e.xhibition  is  among 
the  finest  displays  that  have  been  seen  of  recent  years. 
The  works  are  of  all-round  interest.  Reynolds  is  e.x- 
ceptionally  well  represented ;  there  are  characteristic 
e.xamples  of  most  of  the  other  English  eighteenth-century 
masters  ;  and  the  foreign  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
the  p'rench  and  Spanish,  are  generally  well   illustrated, 
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butli  in  tlieir  primitive  woik  ami  its  later  developments. 
Little  luult  i.m  be  Idunil  with  the  haiv^ini;  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  works  for  the  most  part  li.n  iiil;  been  arran^eii 
in  ho[iio<feneoiis  j;ronps  accordint;  to  their  artists.  To  the 
cataloguini,',  however,  exception  imist  be  made.  Thoujjh 
the  Academy  does  not  profess  to  alter  the  owner's 
attributions,  except  in  e.vtrenie  cases,  this  inertia  was 
surely  t:arried  too  f.ir  in  perinittiii;^  a  copy — an  exce|)- 
tionally  line  one,  it  is  true — of  sucli  a  well-known  and 
often  reproduced  work  as  (luido  C.i;.4naci.i's  liiiritiit 
ami  Tarijiiin  to  be  set  down  as  belon}^in>^  to  the  "Schoi>l 
of  Titian.'' 

Works  by  Reynolds  entirely  till  the  lirst  gallery,  .md 
though  the  great  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  s.ime 
period,     1773-1782,    they    fully    illustrate    the    truth    of 
Gainsborough's   wdl-known    remark    -the  best  criticism 
of  Reynolds  which  has  ever  been  uttered — "  Damn  him, 
how  v.irious  he  is."      In   looking   mund   the  display,  one 
wonders    if   there    is    not    more   truth    than    is    generally 
supposed    in    Hudscni's    e(|ually   famous  criticism   given 
after  the  return  of  the  future  President  of  the  .\cadeiny 
from  Italy — "  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint  so  well  as  when 
you  left  England.''  Taking  Reynolds's  pre-Italian  pictures 
— the  one  of  himself  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  or 
that  of  Coininodoic  Ktppcly   recently  shown  at    .Messrs. 
Shepherd's,  for  inst.uice — we  find  in  them  evidences  of 
a  more  marked  and  commanding  individuality  than  was 
displayed    by    Hogarth    or    Gainsborough,    when    at    a 
similar  age  to  the  painter  :    yet  while  these  artists  who 
remained  in  England  each  evolved  a  distinctive  style  of 
his  own,  Reynolds  has  not  done  so  to  anything  like  the 
same  degree.     Taking  Reynolds's  work  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a   record    of    consummate    talent    scjuandered — though 
squandered   gloriously — m    the   pmsuit   ot   a    number   of 
conflicting    ideals.     His    individual    note    in    art    is    less 
distinct  than  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
work  is  perpetually  echoing  the  effects  of  other  masters. 
Thus  his  portrait  of  himself  shown  in  the  Academy — a 
fine  work,  which  conies   from    the    Diploma    Gallery — 
strongly  recalls  Titian  with  an  admixture  of  Rembrandt, 
while  his  full-length  portraits  of  lailies,  of  which  several 
are  shown,  are  reminiscent  of  \"an  Dyck,  and  even  ol 
Lely.     The    most   valuable  contribution   that   Reynolds 
made  to  English  art  was  his  discovery  of  the  beauty  of 
English    childhood   and  girlhood.     His  pictures  of  the 
Virtues,   of  which    there    are    several   here   from    Lord 
Normanton's  collection — designs  for  some  of  the  lights 
of  the  (  ixford  window     if  not  very  satisfying  as  allegorical 
figures,  are  \ery  beautiful  if  regarded  simply  as  a  type  of 
budding  womanhood — one  cannot  say  types,  for  Sheridan's 
young  wife,  the  beautiful  Eliza  Linley,  is  said  to  have  sat 
for   the    entire    series.       In  his   picture  of  the  brothers 
William  and   George  Ijryan   Hrummel,  the   last-named 
being  afterwards  the  celebrated  "  ISeau,"  Reynolds  h.is 
dejjended  less  on  alien  inspiration  than  tihe  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  the  work  as  a  frank  and  unaft'ected 
rendering  of  the  joyous  ab.indonmcnt  of  clnldhood  would 
be  hard  to  surpass. 

A  not  o\cr  characteristic  portrait  of  A  Spa/ii\ii  A'ol'h'- 
III, in    is  the  sole   represent. ition   of  \'elazquez  ;    though 


finely  posed,  the  handling  is  not  so  fluent  as  in  the  best 
work  of  the  master.  The  Ri-mbrandts  shown  are  of 
unccpial  quality,  the  l',ii  tiait  of  a  Man,  belonging  to  Mr. 
.■\.  R.  Houghton- Knight,  signed,  and  dated  1651,  in  its 
broad,  fm'ceful  execution  and  lack  of  atmos])heric  refine- 
ment, recalls  Hals  more  than  the  artist  to  whom  it  is 
assignetl,  while  the  lUisJia  and  llie  Sliiinaiiunilc  Woman 
is  a  distinctly  inferior  production.  .\  second  I'oiliait  of 
a  Man,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  W.  Kit/william,  is  a 
characteristic  exam]>le  of  the  artist's  early  |)eriod.  To 
twenty  years  later  belongs  Glasgow's  well-known  Tobias 
and  the  Angel,  and  The  Cradle,  a  beautiful  candle-light 
elTect,  wonderful  in  its  realisation  of  atmospheric  truth. 
I  )f  the  three  \"an  Goyens  shown,  the  best  is  that  belonging 
to  the  Mari|uis  of  Bute,  The  h'.ntbarkation  of  Charles  II. 
front  Holland ;  A  River  Scene,  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Pfimgst,  is  .also  characteristic;  but  Mr.  C.  Brinsley 
.M.irlay's  I aiuisiape,  though  depicting  one  of  the  scenes 
which  the  Dutch  artist  loved  to  paint,  is  hardly  handle<l 
with  his  usual  refinement.  A  delightful  Landscape  with 
Fii^ures,  by  Isaac  Van  Ostade,  is  lent  by  Mrs.  John 
Marshall,  and  an  interesting  Ferdinand  Bol,  a  copy  from 
Rembrandt  of  a  portrait  of  the  hitter's  father,  is  the 
property  of  Lord  de  Saumarez.  Cornelius  de  Man  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  in  Mr.  j.  P.  Heseltine's  Interior, 
and  though  Lord  Barnard's  work  by  Peter  de  Hooghe, 
bearing  a  similar  title,  cannot  be  seen  properly  owing  to 
its  condition,  it  shows  ample  evidence  of  being  the  work 
of  the  master  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 

In  the  third  gallery  is  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
chiefl)'  composed  of  English  and  Italian  pictures,  which 
are  pre\ented  from  conflicting  liy  being  roughly  separated 
in  groups.  T.iking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  the  ])ortrait  of  Mariana  of  Ai/striii,  by  Juan 
Bautista  del  Mazo,  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  this 
artist's  works,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  it  being 
mistaken,  as  so  many  of  his  have  been,  for  a  'Velaziiuez. 
A  pretty  portrait  of  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Aiii^iistiis  Phipps  is 
by  John  Hoppner,  and  the  solidly  painted  picture  of 
Courtship  in  the  Park,  a  soldier  making  love  to  a  girl, 
whose  good  looks  entirely  excuse  his  indiscretion, 
reveals  John  (.>])ie  at  his  best  in  the  guise  of  a  genre 
painter.  The  portrait  of  The  Hon.  Edward  Bouverie. 
by  Gainsborough,  recalls  i.n  the  costume  of  the  sitter 
the  famous  picture  of  The  Blue  I>oy.  So  close  is  the 
resemblance,  that  one  wonders  if  this  picture,  which  was 
painted  in  1774,  was  not  actually  suggested  by  the  other, 
which  is  generally  sup])0sed  to  have  been  painted  four 
years  earlier.  The  scion  of  the  noliility  is,  however,  of 
a  less  romantic  type  than  Master  Buttall,  the  tailor's  son, 
and  though  G.iinsborough  has  managed  the  blue  with 
even  more  superb  artistry  than  in  the  "  Boy" — for  in  that 
work  he  had  the  russet  landscape  to  jirevent  the  colour 
from  overdominating  the  picture,  and  here  he  has  no 
such  adventitious  aid— the  picture  lacks  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  earlier  masterpiece.  .-^  fine  portrait  of 
l\ini:;  GeoiX''  H^-  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians  serves  to  remind  us  that  it  was  Gainsborough, 
and  not  RevnoUls,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  that 
king  ;  the  portrait  of  the  latter  by  the  first  President  of 
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the  Academy,  which  is  on  view  in  the  hall  of  Ijiirlington 
House,  being  not  a  commission,  but  painted  by  the 
request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  artist.  Romney  is 
worthily  represented  by  his  picture  of  William  Auguslus, 
jrd  Earl  dc  la  Wa>'>\  one  of  the  most  dignified  of  his 
male  portraits,  and  the  charming  representation  of  Mrs. 
Canning a7id  Cliild :  Lawrence  by  two  or  three  examples  ; 
and  Hogarth  by  about  half-a-dozen,  which  reveal  him  as 
a  portrait,  genre,  and  even  a  landscape  painter.  The 
latter  phase  of  his  art  is  shown  in  the  Vieio  in  St.  Jaiiies  s 
J\irk  with  Rosamond's  Pond,  a  solidly  handled  work, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
Samuel  Scott,  but  stronger,  and  with  the  figures  better 
put  in  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  picture 
been  the  w'Ork  of  the  last-named  painter.  A  few  Mor- 
lands,  all  good,  some  Turners,  a  Richard  Wilson,  and  a 
finely  modelled  Portrait  of  a  .]fa?i,  or  rather  a  youth, 
pretty  well  complete  the  English  section  of  the  e.xhibition. 

.Among  the  Italian  pictures,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  an  important  and  hitherto  unexhibited  example  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  the  .S7.  Franiis  of  Assist,  a  signed 
work  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Miss  M.  A. 
Driver.  It  is  an  austere  painting  restrained  in  colour, 
the  predominant  tones  being  greyish  greens  and  brown, 
the  latter  being  chietiy  present  in  the  foreground,  where 
the  carefully  studied  forms  of  the  rocks  betray  the  in- 
spiration of  Mantegna.  Relief  is  afforded  to  the  rockv 
expanse  which  forms  the  near  and  middle  distance  by 
a  glimpse  of  a  walled  town  with  a  blue  cloud-flecked  skv 
beyond.  .An  example  of  Mantegna,  Mr.  A.  R.  Boughton- 
Knight's  The  Adoration  of  the  .Shepherds,  is  probabh'  an 
early  example  of  the  artist,  for  though  bearing  strong 
evidences  of  his  handiwork,  it  is  hard  and  crude,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine's  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
by  Botticelli,  charming  in  conception  as  it  is,  shows  a 
weakness  of  handling  in  portions  of  it,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  assistance  of  the  master's  pupils  being  called 
into  requisition.  Of  the  Flemish  School,  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck  are  both  represented  by  several  examples,  as 
is  also  the  latter's  follower,  Kneller. 

Want  of  space  forbids  a  more  extended  notice  of  the 
pictures,  and  to  give  a  lengthy  list  of  the  artists  of  whom 
examples  arc  shown  would  be  tedious.  That  such  a 
remarkable  exhibition  can  be  held  practically  contempo- 
raneously with  the  displays  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Grafton 
and  other  galleries  shows  that,  despite  American  raids, 
the  country  is  by  no  means  altogether  denuded  of  its  art 
treasures. 


1)1'  the  one-man 
the  most  noteworth 

Paintings  and 
Drawings  by 
Sir  Alfred  East, 
A.R.A.,  P.R.B.A. 
An  Artist  in 
Egypt,  by  Walter 
Tyndale,  R.I. 

predominant,  helps 


shows  held  during  January,  perhaps 
y  was  that  of  drawings  and  pictures 
by  .Sir  .-\lfred  East,  at  the  Leicester 
Gallery  (Leicester  Square).  It  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Alfred,  while 
one  of  our  greatest  exponents  of 
landscape  in  oil,  is  also  one  of  our 
best  water-colour  artists  ;  and  an  ex- 
hibition like  this,  in  which  works  in 
the  last-named  medium  were  largely 
to  re-establish  the  fact  in  the  public 


mind.  The  great  charm  of  .Sir  .Mfrcd's  water-colour 
painting  lies  in  its  directness  and  utter  absence  of  affecta- 
tion. The  sixty  drawings  shown  were  treated  according 
to  no  preconceived  rule,  but  the  subject  of  each  was  set 
down  as  simply  and  succinctly  as  possible  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  for  its  presentation.  In  the  handling  of  the 
work  there  was  no  trace  of  hesitation  ;  apparently  the 
artist  had  decided  upon  the  treatment  of  each  theme 
before  he  set  brush  upon  paper  and  every  stroke  was 
placed  with  intention.  The  w-orks  were  delightfully 
varied  in  colour  and  technique  ;  some,  like  Morning  at 
St.  h'es  :  Cornictdl,  an  ett'ect  of  fishing-boats  enveloped 
in  a  grey,  misty,  but  luminous  atmosphere,  being  almost 
monochromes,  yet  showing  what  a  wonderful  sense  of 
colour  can  be  attained  by  the  infinite  gradations  of  the 
same  tint,  while  in  others  the  full  resources  of  the  palette 
were  employed.  Among  the  works  which  call  for  special 
mention  were  :  .  /  /•'//  of  Spain,  the  delicate  Lake  Boiirget 
front  Ai.x-les- Pains,  the  strong  Carnival  in  Spain  and 
Ciihraltar  from  Algeciras,  and  /;/  Andalusia,  which  were 
full  of  life  and  movement  ;  Tlie  Top  of  the  Doions,  with 
its  tender  tonal  effect ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  Near  Riving- 
ton  and  TIte  Road  to  the  River. 

At  the  same  galleries  Mr.  Walter  Tyndale  was  showing 
a  number  of  Egyptian  scenes,  which,  though  more  man- 
nered in  their  treatment  than  those  ot  Sir  .Alfred  East, 
showed  strong  and  harmonious  colour  and  a  keen  sense 
of  picturesque  effect. 


Paintings  and 
Drawings  by 
Roger  Fry 


The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Roger  Fry — well  known  as  a 
learned  critic  as  well  as  a  painter — at  the  Alpine  Club  tial- 
lery  was  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
exposition  of  "  Post  Impression"  that 
has  yet  been  produced.  In  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  new  cult,  Mr. 
Fry,  ho\\e\er,  has  wisely,  not  entirely,  discarded  the 
lessons  he  learnt  when  practising  in  his  former  methods, 
and  the  result  was  post-impressionism  diluted  with  art. 
In  the  most  advanced  of  his  works  there  were  no  glaring 
discords,  and  in  many  the  effect  of  the  vibrant  colour 
was  distinctly  pleasing — in  some  cases  highly  beautiful. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  picture  oi Inkaia,  where 
a  few  brown  houses  in  the  foreground  acted  as  a  foil  to  the 
ridges  of  vividly  green  foliage — their  crests  touched  here 
and  there  with  gold  contrasted  by  the  purple  in  the 
shadows — which  rose  in  serried  heights  beyond.  Poole 
flarhonr,  a  vivid  contrast  of  red  hills  against  a  blue  sea, 
showed  a  lurid  but  strikingly  effective  colour  scheme, 
while   The  Heach,  if  a  little  crude,  was  convincing. 

All  these  examples,  and  indeed  most  of  the  landscapes, 
were  less  post-impressionist  than  extreme  examples  of 
impressionism,  highly  simplified,  no  doubt,  but  still 
reproducing  the  actual  facts  of  a  ^cene  modified  only 
to  a  slight  degree,  and  one  could  admire  them  whole- 
heartedly without  accepting  the  advanced  principles 
of  the  new  cult.  This  w-as  impossible,  however,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  Mr.  Fry's  figure  and  fruit  pieces. 
The  latter  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  actual  nature, 
and  had  little  charm  of  colour  to  recommend  them, 
while  the  most  elaborate  example  of  the   former.    The 
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7  he    L  pnuoisseur 


Drawings  by 
Deceased 
British  and 
Foreign  Artist 


AnncJiiu'r,  -.howeil  a  pretty  link-  u;iil,  uhose  linil)s  hail 
tlie  stiftness-  intentional,  no  <l<)ubt  of  a  uooilen  doll.  It 
is  possible  tliat  some  i)eo])lc  nii^^hl  find  pleasure  in  this 
feature  of  the  work,  but  to  the  ordinary  mind  it  wmdd 
probably   pi(i\e   a   source  of  ((intinucd  agyiavatioii. 

Mi;,    .\imiii  i;    M.    IIi.mi.  of   the   llritisli     .Museum, 

one   of    the  u;rc.itest    Ininy    authorities   on   en,L;ra\inx,   is 

announced  to  j^ive  a  series  of 
Lectures  on  ,  ,  ■  t         , 

,.  ,         ,  lectures  on   this  siiliiect  on   1  uesdavs, 

tngraviiit;,  by         , ,   ,  , ,        ,  ,         ' 

Mr    Arthur  M  l-Wuv  ,-.  Man  h   5.    .=   aiul    ,9,  at 

Tj-    J  i  315   11. m.,    in   the   Kov.il   .\lbeit    II. ill 

Mind  ^       I 

1  lieatre.  (  hi  the  lirst-n, lined  d.ile  lie 
\mI1  tie.it  ol  the"  ll.dian  l''.ni;r,ivci^  of  the  hilteenth  Cen- 
tur\,"  contiiuim-  the  course  with  lectuies  on  "Albreclit 
Diircr,"  "  \'an  l)\ik  and  Portrait  Ktchin-s  and  Kn- 
graviii';,"  and  "  Keinbiandt.  1  ickets  lor  the  series  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  1'.  and  D.  Colnat;hi  and  <  Much, 
and  Messrs.  Cai  l.ix. 

'Yn\:  winter  exhibition  of  .Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and 
Sons  155,  .New  I'.ond  .Street)  possesses  a  jihsisantly 
restful  atmosphere.  Here,  in  the 
\s.itei-colours  shown,  are  no  new  cults 
to  be  analysed,  no  colour  v,i,naries  to 
shock  one's  sensibilities,  but  a  mass 
of  s  t  r a  i  g  h  t  f o r  vv a  r d  anci  unaffected 
work,  uiost  of  which  is  marked  by  sterling  merit,  ami 
none  Imt  what  is  pleasant  in  both  subject  and  treatment. 
I'eciy  this  old-f ishioned  art  as  one  may,  it  ]iossesses 
a  quiet  ch.irni  wliiih  remlers  it  more  ada|:ited  to  the 
decoration  of  an  oithodox  rooin  than  the  scientific  aggres- 
siveness of  the  athanced  moderns.  The  examiiles  shown 
are  almost  eciually  divided  between  aitists  of  the  British 
and  of  foreign  schools,  the  description  "deceased" 
which  is  appended  in  the  catalogue  being  substantialh-. 
though  not  wholly,  correct.  Among  the  examples  shown 
are  included  a  couple  of  characteristic  drawings  by  R. 
Thorne-W.iite,  se\eral  highly  wrought  works  by  K. 
Shalders,  and  a  couple  of  truthful  transcripts  of  Welsh 
scenery  by  .\.  J.  Syer.  Several  figure  subjects  by  Willi, im 
Hunt  are  noteworthy  for  their  minute  but  cris|i  h.mdling, 
and  though  his  still-life  subjects  somewhat  pall  on  the 
taste  that  has  become  useil  to  the  freer  and  more  atmo- 
spheric effects  of  F.iutin-I.atour  .md  his  fillowers,  yet 
the  exipiisite  delic.ny  \wth  which  the  bloom  on  the  fruit 
shown  111  the  rincapplc  iiiui  Grafic^  is  rendered,  must 
conim.ind  one's  .admiration,  if  not  one's  un(|Ualificd  .ip- 
prov.al.  A  large  Ihrket  Foster  of  the  I'isli  Mat L-ct  near 
the  Rialto  recalls,  in  the  lieautiful  tre.itineiit  of  the  ojiales- 
ccnt  hues  of  the  de.id  fish,  Fred  W.ilker's  well-known 
water-colour  of  a  similar  subject.  Among  other  English 
artists  worthiU'  represented  are  Copley  Fielding,  .Sam 
I'rout,  Sir  John  (iilbert,  Kate  I '.1  eenaw.iy,  and  Mis. 
.•Mlmgh.im.  (  )f  the  foreigners,  peih.ips  the  most  inter- 
esting ex.iiuple  is  the  suggestive  SeJteveitiiii^eii,  which, 
judging  by  its  st\le,  is  one  of  the  last  c\am|iles  of  the 
late  Jose])h  Israels.  Though  slight,  it  is  wonderfully 
impressive  in  its  feeling.  .\  breezy  sea-|iiece,  Fis/iiiie; 
Smaeks  e>ilcriiis;  J\»/,  Ijy  1'.  j.  Cl.iys,  is  remarkable  for 


the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  movement  in  the  water 
is  suggested.  The  subject  oi  J. amies  7'eitsa/i/s  xo"'.i,''  '" 
Afaike/,  by  Rosa  lionlieur,  is  well  known  by  the  im- 
])ortant  engravings  of  it,  though,  if  one  remembers  rightly, 
these  were  taken  from  a  larger  oil  version.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  wduld  be  impossible  to  convey  any 
more  in  the  most  gigantic  canv.as  than  in  this  compara- 
tively sin. ill  but  highly  elabor.Ued  water-colour,  which  is 
pleasant  in  tone  but  not  altogether  attractive  in  its  colour. 
.Among  other  wmks  included  are  examples  of  Fortuny, 
J.ii(|urt,  J.  jiiiK-iuv  Aranda,  and  ('..  J.  X'ibert. 

Till-,  exhibition  of  pit  turcs,  drtiwings,  gold   prints,  and 
ined.ds  In  the  l.ile  .\lphonse  Legros  at  the  g.illerics  of 
the    Fine   Art    Society    (148,    New    Bond 
Professor  street'    serves    to    recall    the    wonderful 

Alphonse 
Legros 


ersatility  of  the  well-know  n  artist,  wliose 
eath  occurred  in  December  last.  He 
w.is  a  iii.in  who  jiractised  in  almost  every  branch  of  art, 
and  \et  touched  notliing  but  what  he  did  well.  One  sus- 
|iects  that  he  would  have  ranked  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  general  public  if  his  genius  had  been  less  multiform 
in  its  Slope,  for  the  public  likes  to  label  a  man  according 
to  some  special  attribute,  and  fails  to  realise  the  possibility 
of  a  single  individual  being  able  to  produce  works  of  a 
high  order  in  jiainting,  sculpture,  etching,  lithogrtiphy, 
and  other  meiliums.  In  nationality  Legros  was  a  French- 
man, being  born  at  LVijon,  May  Sth,  1S37.  His  father's 
circumstances  were  not  afthient,  and  the  bov,  instead 
of  being  brought  up  to  the  study  of  art,  had  to  pass 
to  it  by  the  intermediaries  first  of  house  jiainting  and 
decoration,  and  afterwards  of  scene  painting.  This  last 
emiiloyment  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  under 
Cambon  ;  then  came  a  period  of  orthodox  art  study  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  under  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
.iiid  Pelloc,  In  these  days  he  struck  up  an  intimacy  with 
F.intin-Latoiir  and  Whistler,  and  it  is  |irobably  the 
fitter  t'licndship  which  was  indirectly  the  means  of  turn- 
ing his  .ittention  to  England.  His  first  success  was  the 
I'oihait  vl  his  /•'.;///(V,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1M57,  and 
now  at  the  Tours  Museum.  Though  Legros  won  golden 
ojjinions  from  artists  by  his  work,  it  was  at  first  looked 
upon  coldly  in  French  ol'licial  quarters,  and  being  several 
times  rejected  at  the  Salon,  he  was  hard  pushed  to 
obtain  customers  for  his  eft'oits.  Among  his  earlier 
patrons  w.is  the  Lite  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden,  who  bought 
his  [licture  of  The  Aiii;e///s,  and  encouraged  him  to  come 
to  F^ngland,  where  he  settled  permanently  in  1S63 — a 
step  which  was  to  exercise  a  momentous  and  beneficent 
inlluence  on  British  art.  In  this  country  he  struck  up 
warm  friendshi|is  with  Watts  and  Rossetti.  The  next  year, 
i,S04,  saw  his  first  contribution  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  continued  to  be  a  prolific  exhibitor  until  1882, 
showing  poitr.iits,  genre  and  historical  pictures,  etchings, 
and  medals,  though  this  list  of  subjects  by  no  means 
exh.uists  his  repertoire.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Slade 
Professor  .it  I'liiversit)  College  in  succession  to  Sir 
Y..  J.  Poyntcr,  R.A.,  a  position  he  retained  for  about 
se\enteen  ye.us.  While  in  this  position  he  exercised  a 
wider  influence  over  British  art  teaching  than  had  been 


Current    .-I rt    Notes 


attained  by  any  other  artist,  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  must  be  ascribed  the  wonderful  progress 
in  technique  and  achievement  which  Enghsh  artists 
have  made  since  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  many-sided  talent  of  Legros  made  him 
an  ideal  teacher  ;  he  brought  new  methods  to  bear  upon 
the  work.  Instead  of  merely  lecturing,  he  gave  practical 
demonstrations,  not  in  London  only,  but  in  various 
provincial  centres,  and  instilled  into  our  art  schools  a 
new  and  vigorous  life.  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
artist,  winning  several  medals  at  the  Salon  for  his  oil 
paintings,  while  his  examples  of  etching  and  lithography 
rank  with  the  best  modern  work  in  these  mediums.  His 
essays  in  sculpture,  which  he  used  generally  to  exhibit 
in  the  now  defunct  Grosvenor  Gallery,  showed  marked 
technical  ability.  But  Legros's  life-work  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  beautiful  creations  in  the  jiictorial  and 
plastic  art  that  he  left  behind;  his  greatest  creation  uf 
all  was  British  art  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The   brilliant  glaze   which    forjiis   such   an   attractive 

feature  of  much  of  our  modern  pottery  owes  its  creation 

to   the   introduction   among  its  com- 

„,  .  '         ponents  of  lead — a  metal  which  in  its 

Glazes  in  ,  ■        r 

p  crude    state    is   an    insidious    poison. 

The  workers  who  handle  it  in  this 
condition,  before  firing,  absorb  it  in  their  systems,  with 
the  result  that,  if  they  work  long  enough  at  the  craft, 
they  run  the  hazard  of  being  slowly  poisoned.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  lead  -  poisoning  has  long  been 
recognised  as  the  scourge  of  the  pottery  industry.  As 
the  public  taste  for  richly  glazed  wares  developed,  so 
the  lead-poisoning  trouble  became  more  acute,  until  in 
1899  the  Home  Office  called  in  two  expert  chemists, 
Dr.  Thorpe  and  Dr.  Oliver,  to  see  if  some  scheme  could 
be  devised  to  minimise  the  evil.  A  prolonged  investi- 
gation into  the  question  proved  conclusively  that,  however 
desirable  a  leadless  glaze  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  one  which  would  be  a  commercial  success.  Its 
faults  were,  that  it  could  only  be  successfully  fired  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  oven — roughly  speaking,  in  a  fifth 
of  its  entire  area — and  that,  even  when  this  was  done, 
the  leadless  glazed  v.are  was  not  equal  in  its  appearance 
to  the  ware  treated  in  the  older  method  ;  while  that 
which  was  fired  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  oven  was 
unmarketable.  The  experts  drew  up  some  special 
regulations  to  minimise  the  incidence  of  the  poisoning 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  1901  these  were  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  were  finally  adopted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workpeople  employed.  Professor  Thorpe  at 
the  same  time  suggested  that  manufacturers  should 
endeavour  to  produce  a  glaze  containing  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead,  a  proportion  so  small 
that  it  was  generally  recognised  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  danger  to  the  workpeople  in  handling  such 
a  composition.  .\s  an  inducement,  exemptions  from 
some  of  the  special  regulations  were  offered  to  those 
manufacturers  who  would  employ  a  low-solubility  glaze 
containing  less    than   5  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead. 


.A  number  of  firms  began  to  experiment,  among  them 
being  Messrs.  Keeling  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Dale  Hall  Works, 
Burslem.  This  firm  erected  two  improved  fritt  kilns, 
and  put  down  special  machinery  for  mixing  the  raw 
material.  It  was  essential  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  lower  the  high  technical  standard  of  the  firm's 
productions,  and  this  necessity  caused  the  experiments 
to  be  of  a  prolonged  and  exacting  nature.  By  1905 
they  were  so  far  successful  that  Messrs.  Keeling  were 
able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  raw  lead — 
the  handling  of  which  caused  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  workers — and  since  that  time  they  have  used 
leadless  or  the  comparatively  safe  fritted  low-solubility 
glazes  only. 

Their  energies  have  since  been  devoted  to  reduce  the 
soluble  lead  in  the  last-named  glazes  to  a  minimum  ; 
how  successfully  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis.  In 
1905,  solubility  2'4  and  17  per  cent.  ;  in  1906,  7  percent.  ; 
in  1907,  the  same;  190S, 'Q  percent.;  and  in  191 1,  '4, 
■5,  and '4  per  cent.  The  1911  tests  of  the  glaze  were 
made  at  the  Government  Laboratory  on  behalf  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  show  a  maximum  of  only  a  half  per  cent., 
or  one-tenth  of  the  limit  allowed  under  the  special  rules. 
To  melt  this  low-solubility  glaze  properly  necessitates 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  higher  than  that  used  for  the 
ordinary  lead  glaze,  and  the  body  of  the  ware  must  be 
especially  well  fired,  hard,  and  durable  to  stand  the 
increased  heat.  Messrs.  Keeling  &  Co.  have  named 
their  ware  thus  produced  "  Losol "  ;  that  it  is  fully  equal 
to  the  best  lead-glazed  ware  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Admiralty,  who  have  been  using  it  for  several  years 
past,  have  renewed  their  contract  for  it  for  a  further 
period  of  three  years. 

The  eft'ect  that  the  use  of  low-solubility  glazes  has  on 
the  health  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  trade  was 
shown  during  the  recent  enquiry  into  the  use  of  lead  in 
glazes.  Speaking  of  the  potteries  in  which  the  first- 
named  glazes  only  were  used,  the  commissioners  say  in 
their  report  (page  100)  :  "  It  is  significant  that,  among 
the  women  and  young  persons,  there  has  not  been  in  such 
potteries  during  the  last  few  years  even  a  single  case  of 
suspension  from  work." 

This  new  and  successful  innovation  in  the  potter's 
craft  is  the  more  interesting  as  having  been  originated 
in  one  of  the  oldest  works  in  the  country,  Mr.  Stubbs, 
the  founder  of  the  manufactory,  being  a  contemporary  of 
Spode,  Adams,  Herbert  ?iIinton,  and  Enoch  Wood. 
Since  then,  though  the  Dale  Hall  pottery  has  passed 
through  various  hands,  it  has  always  been  distinguished 
by  the  artistry  and  high  technique  of  its  wares,  char- 
acteristics which  have  never  been  more  happily  exem- 
plified than  in  the  output  of  the  present  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Keeling  &  Co. 


The 


Thk  St.  Sebastian  by  Mantegna,  recently  added  to 
the  Lou\  re,  is  probably  the  iiio^t  precious 
art  treasure   vet  brought  to    the    P'rench 


Aigueperse 
Mantegna 


caijital    as    a    result    of    the    conflict    in 
that  country  between  Church  and  State. 
Though  well   known   to  all   students  of  early    It.ilian  art. 


The    Connoisseur 


tlii^  splendid  achicnc- 
iiiont  (if  llic  master  fur 
cfiiturics  ])ast  has  been 
burit-d  from  j^encral  \  icw 
in  the  t'hunli  of  Aiguc- 
prrsc,  I'liy  dc  Doim-. 
ulu-ncc-  siiiiir  iiiiiiitlis 
a^o  it  was  aci|Uiitd  l)y 
the  Frcncli  (Icivernmeiit. 

Tlicrc  is  little  doubt 
that  the  paiiitini;  was 
,L;nrn,  po^^lily  by  the 
artist  himsc-lf,  as  a 
weddiiiy  p  r  i' s  c  n  t  to 
Cliiara  (ion/. a y^ a  of 
Mantua,  on  the  occasion 
ol  lur  marriat;e  in  14.S0 
to  I'oimt  (lilbert  llotn- 
lioiiMout  peusier,  to 
whom  Ai-urpeise  then 
l)elou-ed.  The  bride, 
It  will  be  remembered, 
was  afterwards  the 
mother  of  the  famous 
Constable  Charles  ol 
liourbon  ;  her  father, 
the  Marquis  Fcderico  ot 
Mantua,  was  a  known 
]iatron  of  .Mante^na. 

'Vwn  otlur  paintings 
of  St.  Seb.istiau  by 
M,intcL;na  ,ire  known. 
I  lue,  at  \'iruna,  repre- 
sents the  saint  as  a 
be.uiliful  (bcek  y(.iuth 
U'.ininLiayainst  a  classic 
arcli,  while  in  the  distant 
l.mdscape  his  execu- 
tioners are  seen  hurrying 
away.  The  other,  in 
the  collection  of  IJaron 
Franchetti  at  Venice,  ha 
in  space  the  single  figur 
arrows.  This  Venice  pictme 
or  to  the 


ST.   SEBASTI.'i.X,   bV    M.\NTEG 


no  acc 
piercet 


. cries,  only  showiuL; 
:d  with    a    multitude  of 
ndoubtedly  a  Lite  work, 
c  is  a  tiuLie  of 


and  is  iruich  infc-rior  to  the  other  two  ;  there  is  a  t 
the  theatri(  .il  in  the  e.\,i;.^ycrated  emotion  of  the  face. 
The  Vienna  version  may  with  tolerable  certitude  be 
assigned  to  the  master's  early  middle  period.  It  was 
obviously  painted  during  what  Muther  calls  Mantegna's 
"heathen  period,"  and  is  decidedly  ideal  in  treatment. 
The  ,S7.  Scihis/hiii  at  the  Louvre,  however,  is  much  harder 
10  date.  Mr.  Paul  Kristeller,  an  .iuthont\'  on  this 
master,  unhesitatingly  declares  it  to  be  an  earlier  work, 
painted  a  few  years  before  the  Vienna  picture,  probably 
in  1455,  when  the  artist  was  only  twenty-five.  Muther 
seems  inclined  to  put  it  much  later,  after  the  \'ienna 
picture;  while  Mr.  Berenson,  not  risking  a  date,  places 
it  in  Mantegna's  middle  ])eriod,  that  i^  to  say,  between 
1470  and  1490. 
To  recognise  that  the  Lou\'re  S/.  Si-li,is/i,ii!  \^  a  mature 


work  does  not  greatly 
help  us,  since  Mr. 
15erenson  himself  admits 
that  Mantegna  was  a 
master  of  form  and 
movement  at  twenty- 
five.  Nor  does  its 
realism  and  essential 
Christian  sentiment 
materially  contribute 
towards  a  solution  ol 
the  problem,  for  even 
in  his  "heathen  period" 
M  a  n  t  e  g  n  a  had  his 
religious  moments.  It 
not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  great  master 
in  youth  anticipates  his 
kiter  style,  in  old  age 
harks  bac  k  for  a  time 
to  his  former  manner ; 
and  therefore  it  is 
always  a  hazardous 
task  to  date  a  picture 
from  internal  evidence 
alone.  All  we  can 
say  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  was  painted 
\>c  fore  I  4S0,  whi  le 
comparison  with  the 
same  master's  early 
Mount  of  Olives,  in  the 
National  tiallery,  and 
the  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  Donatello's 
inlluence,  tend  to  favour 
an  earlier  date.  If  the 
Vienna  picture  is  later, 
a  possible  explanation 
is  that  the  L o u  \'  r e 
painting  was  too  realistic 
to  please  Mantegna's  ecclesiastical  patrons,  that  it 
was  thrown  back  on  his  hands,  and  that  he  then  set 
about  painting  the  "really  attractive"  rendering  of  the 
subject  now  at  \'ienna.  This  theory  is  only  put  for- 
ward tentatively,  but  if  accepted  it  would  easily  account 
for  the  artist  being  in  a  position  to  give  away  in  1480 
a  picture  he  had  painted  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
earlier. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  lay  stress  on  the  moun- 
tainous background,  revealing  the  Alpine  origin  of 
Mantegna,  a  shepherd  boy  of  the  hills,  like  his  fore- 
runner, (iiotto,  and  his  late  descendant,  Segantini  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  point  out  how 
this  newly  added  treasure  to  the  Louvre  emphasises  the 
fact  that  Andrea  Mantegna  was  the  first  not  only  "  to 
give  his  figures  full  plastic  rotundity,"  but  also  to  portray 
St.  Sebastian,  not  as  an  enraptured  martyr,  but  as  "  a 
suftering  mortal  whose  features  are  furrowed  by  painful 
woe.'— Fr.xnk  Rutter. 
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"  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends," 
illustrated  by 
H.  G.  Theaker 
(Macmillan  & 
Co.     5s.  net) 


That  ever-popular  classic  The  Ini;oldshy  Legemis  has, 
ill  its  numerous  issues,  been  illustrated  by  many  artists, 
the  most  successful  perhaps  being 
Sir  John  Tenniel,  whose  work  was 
admirably  in  keeping  with  the  half- 
comic,  half-serious  character  of  the 
poems.  Sir  John's  illustrations  arc, 
however,  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  present  generation, 
and  were  designed  at  a  period  when  the  appliances  of 
reproductive  craftsmanship  practically  compelled  the 
illustrator  to  work  only  in  black  and  white.  There  is 
room,  therefore,  for  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  such  as 
that  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  with  sixteen 
plates  in  colour  from  drawings  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Theaker, 
an  artist  who  shows  considerable  originality  in  his  new 
interpretations  of  old  themes.  The  plates  are  not  all  equal 
in  merit,  but  the  best  of  them  .ire  marked  by  a  feeling 
for  colour,  a  happy  appropriateness  of  design,  and  a 
sense  of  grim  humour  which  should  make  them  readily 
acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  R.  H.  Barham,  whose 
name,  by  the  way,  is  altogether  omitted  from  the  title- 
page.  The  volume,  which  is  clearly  printed,  well 
mounted,  and  moderately  priced,  will  make  an  admirable 
gift-book  for  the  Christmas  season. 

The  series  of  volumes  on  the'T.reat  Engravers"  issued 
by  Mr.  William  Heinemann  have  many  admirable  quali- 
fications to  recommend  them  to  the 
art-lover.  They  are  handy  in  size, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  priced 
moderately  ;  while  the  fact  that  they 
are  edited  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hind, 
who  contributes  a  short  explanatory 
monograph  to  each  book, ensures  that 
fine  proofs  of  characteristic  works 
have  been  chosen  for  reproduction. 
The  reproductions  are,  indeed,  the 
raison  d'l't/e  of  the  volumes,  each 
of  the  latter  containing  between 
sixty  and  seventy  full-page  plates. 
These   are    printed  on    an  unglazed   dark  toned  paper, 


"  Albrecht  Diirer, 

Andrea  Man- 

tegna,  Watteau, 

Boucher,  and 

John  Raphael 

Smith,"  Great 

Engravers' 

Series 

Edited  by  Arthur 

M.  Hind 

(William 

Heinemann 

2s.  6d.  each  net) 


"  especially  made  with  a  delicate  surface  for  the  purpose 
of  '  taking '  half-tone  engravings,  and  obviating  the 
unpleasant  rellcction  of  a  glazed  paper."  This  is  a 
new  experiment,  and  one  which  has  not  altogether 
been  crowned  with  success.  With  the  slighter  subjects 
many  of  the  results  are  admirable,  but  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  more  elaborate  etchings  and  engravings 
f.iil  to  give  a  s.itisfactory  rendering  of  either  the 
quality  of  the  blacks  or  the  crispness  of  line  of  the 
originals.  This  is  especially  so  the  case  as  regards  the 
works  of  the  French  line  engravers  and  the  English 
mezzotinters. 

.Another  fault  of  the  series  is  that,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  the  publisher  has  tried  to  compress  too  much 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  volume.  The  one  devoted 
entirely  to  Allucclit  Duicf  is  a  noteworthy  exception. 
In  this  sufficient  space  is  aftbrded  for  an  adequate 
illustration  of  the  master's  engravings,  prefaced  by  an 
interesting  chapter  on  his  methods  and  works,  and  a 
full  chronological  list  of  his  engravings,  dry-points, 
etchings,  and  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Hind,  with  the  result 
that  it  forms  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  collector's 
library.  On  the  other  liand,  the  remaining  three 
\-olumes,  Ainh-L'w  Manlci^^na  and  the  Italian  pre- 
RapJiaelite  Engr.r.'ers ;  Watteau^  Juvic/icr,  and  tlie 
French  Engravers  and  Etchers  of  the  Earlier  Eigh- 
teenth Century  :  and  John  Raphael  Smith  aitd  the  Great 
Mezzotinters  of  the  time  of  Reynolds,  are  too  condensed 
to  convey  anything  but  a  general  idea  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  Apropos  of  the  last  work,  one  is 
surprised  that  such  an  authority  on  engravers  as  Mr. 
Hmd  should  follow  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  in  putting 
the  date  of  William  Ward's  birth  as  1766.  This  would 
make  the  engraver  only  seventeen  when  his  plates  of 
Hoppner's  ATrs.  Benwell  and  Phwbe  Hoppner  were 
|)ublished,  the  former  on  May  7th  and  the  latter  on 
February  loth,  17S3.  James  Ward,  who  was  born  in 
1759,  stated  that  his  brother  was  seven  years  older 
than  himself,  which  would  take  back  William's  birth 
to  1752,  a  date  which  is  supported  by  sufficient 
corroborative  evidence  to  be  accepted  as  substantially 
accurate. 
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The  ilniiic^lic  architerline  ol  Lmulnn  fiom  tlu-  liiiic 
)l   till-    Ki-^lcii.uicjn   until   the   iinl    nl    the    Georj,'i;in    cr:i 

ronii-.  tlu-  tlieinc  of  llie  instructive 
•London  Houses     vdlunie  «hi(:li  has  been  compiled  l)y 

.Messrs.    A.   E.    Kich.udscin    and    C. 

I.Dvett   C'lill.     'I'lioiigh    primarily   in- 


from   1660  to 
i8jo."     By  A.  E. 
Richardson  and 
C.  Lovett  Gill 
(B.  J.  Batsford 
15s.  net) 


lended  for  arcliitects,  the  work  should 
pro\e  cil"   laM  inatin;^;    interest    to    all 


those  who  love  the  art  ol  the  sevc-n- 
teenth  and  eii^hleenth  centuries, 
nevei-  more  happily  exemplilied  th.in  in  the  minor  build- 
uv^s  of  the  ])eriod  scattered  up  and  ilown  the  Metropolis. 
These  centuries  saw  the  de\elopment  of  a  peculiarly 
refined  and  fmished  sl)le  of  urban  architecture,  in  which 
distinction  was  attained  not  by  the  use  of  costly  materials 
or  ornate  decoration,  but  by  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
buildings  erected  and  the  harmonious  characterisation  of 
their  detail.  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Gill  divide  their 
record  into  three  ])eriods.  During  the  first  or  "  formati\  e 
priHul,"  lofio-i  720,  the  intluenre  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
w.is  dominant.  This  master's  handiwork  is  l.irgely  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Temple,  many  of  the  existing  buildings  of 
which  were  re-erected  from  his  designs  after  the  Great 
Fire.  He  was  thus  responsible  for  the  New  Court,  King's 
ISench  Walk,  the  Cloisters  and  Puni])  Court,  the  Middle 
Temple  Gatehouse,  and  many  other  of  the  houses  and 
their  details.  William  Kent,  Isaac  Ware,  and  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  were  among  the  leading  architects  of  the  next  or 
middle  period,  17:0-1760,  during  which  the  i)re\'ailing 
style  was  modified  liy  I'alladiiin  principles,  and  this  in  its 
turn  gave  way  to  the  pure  Classicism  of  the  next  period, 
1760-1820,  of  which  the  brothers  Adam  and  Sir  William 
Chambers  were  among  the  earlier  exponents.  About 
one  hundred  beautiful  examples  of  these  ditierent  types 
are  illustrated  with  full-page  plates,  the  large  majority  of 
which  are  reproduced  from  photographs  specially  taken 
for  the  work.  These  illustrations  are  remarkably  good, 
and  admirably  selected  to  give  full  value  to  the  salient 
architectural  features  of  the  subjects  they  represent. 
Accompanied  by  this  volume  as  a  guide,  Llie  leisured 
reader  may  s|iend  nianx  an  enjoyable  hour  in  the  West 
and  West  Central  districts  (licking  out  the  architectural 
gems  which  adorn  almost  all  the  older  London  squares 
and  residential  streets. 

MoNoc.MAlMl.s  on  Fn:  Filippo  J.iJ'pi,  by  Mr.  1'.  (1. 
Koii'idy,  and  .!/.//;/< ■;,'«,?,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  liell,  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  well- 
"  Masterpieces  in  known  "  Masterpieces  in  Colour  ' 
Colour,"  edited  by  ^gnes.  The  illustrations  to  these  tw.i 
T.  Leman  Hare  volumes  are,  if  anything,  somewh.it 

"Fra  Filippo  .^^^^.^    ^^^^    |^|,_,|^    stand'ard    set    b) 

Lippi''by  their  predecessors.    Mrs.  Arthur  Hell 

P.  G.  Konody  .       ,  ,  .         ,• 

,,  „„  ,'  in    her    work    gives    an    interesting 

Mantegna,     by         ,  .  ,         ,    ,'  ,  1 

-,         ,     ,         _,   ,,        biogiMi'ln- of  the  iii.in,   butscarcelv 
Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  "      1     . 

,-T-    /s         J  T-    ,-s  tells    u>    enough    about    the    artisl, 

(I.e.  and  n.  C  . 

,      ,  confining    her    .ipiircciation    ot    his 

few     sentences.       Mr. 


and  illuminative  ;  while  the  details  of  the  artist's  career — 
a  somewhat  scandalous  one — arc  set  forth  adei|uately  in 
an    interesting    manner,  and   embody  the  results  of  the 

latest  researi  h  into  the  subject. 


Till',  origin.il  illustr.itions  to  Dickens  were  apt  to 
accentuate  the  liroad  humour  of  the  author,  and  not 
unfre(|uently  descended  into  carica- 
ture. Modern  artists,  in  their  efforts 
to  ax'oid  repetition,  ha\e  gone  a  little 
too  far  in  the  other  direi:tion,  so  that 


.^ontinin;. 
work     t< 

Koimdy  does  not  f.ul  in  this  respect, 
his  criticism  on  the  art  of  the  errant  friar  being  both  souiul 


Is.  6d.  each  net) 


"The  Personal 
History  of  David 
Copperfield."   By 

Charles  Dickens.  ,  ... 

,,,      .      ,    ,   .  in   tne  illustrations  to /''.fT'/(/ Cc/'A'''- 

Illustrated   in  '' 

.„      1      17        I       /'cA/bvMr.  1' rank  Reynolds    -one  of 

colour  by  frank      ■'  ■ 

Reynolds   R  I  ''^^    most   original    ot    our    Dickens 

(Hoddcr  and  interpreters— it  is  not  the  rollicking 

Stoughton)  ^'^  "'^  ''^^  book  that  appeals  to  him 

most  strongly,  but  its  pathos  and 
the  opportunities  it  aflords  to  make  beautiful  pictures 
of  an  age  which  has  now  la])sed  beyond  the  period  of 
living  memory.  Humour  there  is  in  these  effective 
colour-plates,  but,  except  in  the  jiresentments  of  Mr. 
Micawber,  whose  personality  beams  forth  with  irresisti- 
ble vivacit)',  it  is  of  a  cpiiet  and  subtle  nature.  Young 
David  flits  through  the  pages,  much  as  Dickens  drew 
him,  a  prettily  pathetic  figure  in  his  childhood,  develop- 
ing later  into  a  handsome  and  sentimental  youth.  Agnes 
is  disappointing  ;  one  can  sympathise  with  David  for 
passing  over  this  plain  and  somewhat  silly-looking  girl 
for  the  sprightly  and  fascinating  Dora.  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  always  better  in  his  rendering  of  scenes  than  in  his 
formal  portraits.  In  the  former  the  action  heljis  the 
elucidation  of  character,  and  the  accessories,  always 
superbly  painted,  add  point  and  emphasis.  The  draw- 
ings of  David  passing  through  the  sunlit  streets  of 
Canterbury,  asking  the  eldest  Miss  Larkings  to  dance, 
and  making  love  to  Nora,  are  all  in  their  different 
ways  perfectly  realised,  and  would  be  delightful  even 
ap.irt  from  the  letterpress.  Those  of  Mrs.  Micaw-ber 
and  fimily,  Mr.  Peggoty  and  Ham,  The  Wanderer, 
and  several  others,  are  equally  good.  These  plates 
will  help  to  make  Dickens  more  convincing  to  the 
younger  gener.ition,  and  make  them  realise  the  |iathos 
and  sentiment  underlying  his  work,  as  well  as  its 
boisterous  humour. 


"Ha\ing  glimpsed  nature  only  on  canvases,  the  urb, 111 
izer  becomes  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  pastoral  pipe-dreams  as 
exploited  in  picture-galleries."  Mr. 
llildric  Davenport  is  the  author  ot 
the  foregoing  epigram,  and  it  and 
some  five  hundred  others  of  his 
compilation  are  contained  in  his  Opinion  Shop.  Mr. 
Da\enport  is  not  unfrequently  cynical  in  his  sayings, 
but  never  commonplace  ;  he  has  the  knack  of  clothing  a 
truth  or  a  jiaradox  in  incisive  and  brilliant  ])hrase,  which 
catches  the  imagination  and  lingers  in  the  memory. 
The  volume  is  tastefully  illustrated. 


"  The   Opinion 
Shop."     By 
Hildric  Davenport 
(Gay  &  Hancock) 


special     Notice 


ENQUiKiiis  shoulel  be  made  upon  the  coupon  whicii  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Macazine  is 
primed  a  month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  re])ly  in  these  columns, 
an  immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  .should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Manager  of  I'jvjuiry  1  )ept..  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Prints. -A4,i;j4  (M.tI.1.1  ValL-).— The  iIiicl-  i-iinu  ynu  ,ic- 
scribe  Ijelony  lo  a  jwiioil  for  which  ihcrc  i>  now  mi  deniaiul. 
The  three  together  would  lie  unlikely  1"  realise  ninie  than  5^.  lo 
;s.  6d.  at  the  most. 

Books.— A4,S96  (I'aignton). — Your  copy  of  the  IVurks  oj 
Edmund  Spenser  would  probably  realise  30s.  to  £z.  Some  of 
your  other  book^  are  also  of  value  :  l)ul  it  would  be  necessary 
lor  us  to  see  them  liefore  giving  a  definite  opini'in. 

Cronje  Sovereign."— A4, 897  (Fenarth).  —  Your  .South 
Alrican  sovereign  is  only  worth  a  Irille  over  its  face  value,  the 
demand  for  sucli  money  having  practically  ceasetl. 

Prints. — A4,899  (Arlesey). — The  three  prints  you  describe 
are  very  common,  and  consequently  of  no  interest  lo  a  ccplleclor. 
Their  value  in  the  market  would  not  exceed  a  few  shillings. 

Mezzotint  by  J.  R.  Smith.— A4, 901  (Vienna)^  The 
|>iint  of  which  you  send  a  photograph  has  apparently  been  cut, 
I  ail  il  is  still  of  some  value  if  a  good  impression.  In  any  case, 
liowever,  its  value  would  not  exceed  £z  to  £1. 

Encyclopa;dia. — A4,9i6  (Lowestoft ).— Your  .ffwo', /,>/,.,('/,;, 
being  quite  obsolete,  is  practically  of  no  value. 

Brass  Plaque.— A4,93I  (Abergavenny).  — It  is  almost  im- 
possilile  to  give  any  opinion  regarding  your  brass  plaque  fiom 
ihe  i.liMi,,-i,i|,h  sent,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  think  there 
>  h:ii'    lii;eliliood  of  its  being  of  any  particular  interest  or  value 


ill-   to 


niks    arc 


Boolts.  —  A4,9J5    (Itirniinghara).  —  ^■our    t 
\nhieless  from  a  collector's  |)oint  of  view. 

Print.— A4,9j6  (Southgale). — It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  value  your  print  of  La  Ciaconda  unless  you  let  us  lamw 
the  name  of  Ihe  engraver. 

Engraving  of  Lady  Harriet  Clive,  by  S.  Cousins, 
after  SirT.  Lawrence.— A4, 956  (Wakefield).— If  a  genuine 
first  slate  and  a  line  impression,  the  engraving  of  Lady  Hai  ii,:l 
Clive  may  be  worth  /,'20  or  moie,  l>ut  it  must  be  seen  for  a 
definite  opinion  to  be  given. 

"  Tiie  King's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the 
Army."— .\4. 906  ((  dasgow).  —  V.nir  book  is  of  very  little 
interest  to  the  book  ctjllector,  and  its  value  is  quite  small. 

Book.— A4,972  (Staines). — If  you  only  have  the  second 
volume,  your  book  is  practically  valueless,  and  in  any  case  the  com- 
plete work  is  not  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings  to  a  collector. 


Artist.— A4.9S0  (St.  Leonard's).- The  w..rk  of  E.  D.  Way, 
who  |iainled  water-col. lurs  in  1S30,  is  not  well  known. 

Japanese  Netsukes.— A4,9S3  (Kournemouth).— To  the 
best  ot  our  lielief  there  is  no  work  dealing  i>articularly  with 
netsukes.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  books  on 
Japanese  art  and  industrv,  notably  those  by  Bing,  Anderson, 
an,I   Kegamey. 

Pewter  Paten.— A4,9SS  (St.  Leonard's).  — In  I\ii>ler Marks 
and  Old  JWc/er  Hare,  by  C.  A.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  published 
by  Reeves  tV  Turner,  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  marks  of 
Richaril  Yates,  of  Shoreditch.  He  was  made  a  liveryirran  of  the 
Company  of  Pewterers  in  1777  aird  steward  in  17S3.  He  was 
struci;  out  by  order  of  the  Court,  his  livery  fine  being  returned 
on  his  petition,  I7ih  June,  1S24. 

■  Bible.— A5, 002  (Ipswich).  —  .\s  the  value  of  your  Libh- 
depends  upon  its  condition,  it  would  lie  neressai'y  fir  us  to  see 
il  belViie  giving  an  opinion. 

Marks  on  Porcelain. — A5.014  (Wesimnunt,  ijue.). — The 
name  "Ailams  &  Sleigh"  is  not  recorded  in  any  book  or 
catalogue  that  we  have  consulted,  and  is  probably  of  a  conr- 
paratively  recent  firm.  The  same  may  be  sakl  of  T.  B.  &  Co., 
and  the  words  TuF.E  Imhan,  referring  to  the  pattern,  is  another 
indication  of  modernity.  In  any  case,  from  the  description,  we 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  porcelain — if  it  is  porcelain  —  is 
not  of  a  kind  that  collectors  care  for.  The  value  is  probably 
only  what  it  woukl  realise  for  donrestic  purjioses,  and  ihat  may 
be  [il.aced  a  little  higher  in  Canada  than  here  owing  to  the 
iiperalion  of  the  so-called  Protective  system. 

Stamp.— As, 032  (Chesterfield).— The  stanqi  is  absolutely 
valueless  from  a  collector's  point  of  view. 

Stamps.— A5,03S  (Buckingham).— None  of  the  stamps  are 
el  any  value. 

Piano.— A5, 039  (Basingstoke). --Pianos  such  as  the  one  you 
desciibe  are  almost  unsaleable  at  the  present  lime,  but  a  dealer 
might  give  you  30s.  to  £2  for  the  case,  as  pi.uios  of  this  kiml 
aie" frequently  Iransleiied  into  desks. 

"Theatrum  Diabolorum."  As,o4o  (Siuiigan).— The 
bo.ik  described  is  of  some  value,  but  «e  should  need  to  see  it 
befiae  placing  a  value. 

"Roman  Wall,"  1807.— A=;,046  (lohannesbuig).— The 
edil  ion  of  your  book,  it  in  good  condition ,  is  woilli  about  /j. 


Special     Notice 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  has  a  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Department  under  the  direction 
of  a  well-Unown  ^genealogical  writer.  Fees  will  be  quoted  on  application  to  the  Heraldic  Manager, 
35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W. 

[Till',  iilia  llial  iiH|uiry  into  iincV  lamily  liistory  is  an  iille  iniiMiit,  tending  lo  footer  jiride,  has  passcil  away,  ami  il  is  now 
lliipiii;lil  lliat  a  sliidy  iil'  ancisliy  may  prove  lK-I|iful,  and  f;ive  jiractical  lessons  in  many  ways.  This  heinsj  so,  an  account  of  the 
various  materials  from  which  a  genealogist  traces  ])ecliyrees  may  he  o(  some  interest.  After  Wills  and  I'arish  Registers,  hy  tar  and 
away  the  inosl  iinportant  are  Chancery  Proceedings,  for  the  records  of  this  Court  are  a  veritable  gold-mine  to  the  genealogist.  Of 
these  documents  it  has  lieen  said  that  they  record  not  only  llie  names  and  descriptions,  relationships,  and  descents  of  tlie  parlies 
concerned,  liul  tluii  \ciy  uurd^.  These  records  commence  in  1377,  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
only  descents  of  ihr  wril-loilo  can  be  obtained  from  these  pleadings,  but  this  was  not  so:  and  it  lias  been  laid  down  thai  any 
fainlly   »h..  ev.r  uuncd  an  acre  of  lan.l   nuist   have  had  a  Chancery  suit  at   some  time  or   the  oiher.J 


ANSWERS    TO     CORRESPONDENTS 


MnNT.v;\'E.— The  suuiptuaiy  I.i«,mI  W\u-  lbi;M  \11I.  u.n- 
as  much  ,K-Mgn>-.1  In  protect  what  he  denn.'d  »rie  liis  o«  n 
interesi,  as  to  restrain  extrav.agance  in  die^^.  Tii"^-  wliich 
aHccled  ladies  are  brielly  epitomised  as  f,,ll,.»s:  women  uiiose 
husbands  could  not  allor.l  lo  maintain  a  light  horse  for  the 
King's  service  were  fovbidden  lo  uear  gowns  or  petticoats  of 
silk,"  chains  of  gold,  Kreneli  hoods,  or  vel'vet,  etc.,  etc.  To  see 
these  laws  enforced,  Commissioners  for  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  appointed,  and  it  is  their  returns  to  which  you  draw 
attention,  the  one  specially  in  (piestion  being  as  follows  :  — 

"  4  KHz.  .Southampton. 

"Return  of  those  wives  who  have  or  li.ive  nol  worn  goM 
chains  and  velvet  dresses  contrary  lo  the  sialuie  Ibn.  N. 

"  r'senlment  of  Thomas  Bathe  an.l  hU  lefms  lor  the  l.vberlve 
of  the  Cytye  of  Winchester. 

"No  mans  witVe  \v"'in  sd.  lybertye  halli  ^ylhe  llie  W  .\ug. 
last  worne  anye  gown  of  sylUe  anye  frenche  whode  or  Bonnet 
w"'  any  byllymente  ])ast  or  edge  of  golde  perle  or  stone  or  anye 
cliayne  of  golde  aboughl  there  neckes  or  in  there  partlettes  or  in 
anye  appai'ell  of  ther  bodye,  nelher  any  velvet  in  lyninge  .ir  other 
parte  of  there  gounes  other  than  in  the  nilh-  and  ]nnlrillrsor 
suche  g.iwnes  no  Iher  any  velvet  in  there  kyrlK-,  no  ili.i  bathe 
worn  any  petycote  of  sylke  c'tiary  to  the  iorine  oi  i]\r  ,|atiile 
mde  and  pvided." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  paiK  of  llli^  return  is  ihe  names  of 
the  wives  of  such  gentry  as  had  contravened  the  ai'l  in  .piestion  : 

"Lady  Dawtry'wille  of  .Syr  fiauncys  Dawlry  Kniglil  did  were 
a  velvet  kyrlyll  the  24  of  .^lugust  last  jiast  156J. 

"  Margery  Tapley  wylle  of  b.hn  Taplev  did  wer.-  a  ka-^uke 
of  Sylke  22  Aug. 

"Anne  wyfle  of  lohn  Rvnegar  llie  same  20  .\ug. 

"  Alles  wyfle  of  Thomas  lla.li.a  did  weie  a  chayn  of  gold 
about  hyr  necke  2S  Oct.  1^62. 

"  lane  wyffe  of  lohn  Stockemar  genl.  who  lialli  not  eslale  of 
valewe  of  lOO  markes  hathe  sythe  2S  .Vug.  1  si.2  wnrnr  .1  llreiiclie 
whode  w"'oiil  any  byllniel  past  or  e.lge  .,f  g.ilde  and  lialhe  h.irse 
and  all  olhrr  hiinihire  ..f  nuns  and  weapons  according  to  the 
Slalut. 

"ChriMian  Bygeon  wyff.'  of  |olm  Bygeon  gent,  of  Komsey 
not  having  eslate'value  al'sd.  hal'he  wonie  a  Ihench  whode,  etc., 
sylke  cass.K-ke  w"'  a  garde  of  velvet  and  hath  h.irve,  etc.  (,!.v  .i/'ity). 

"  Wenefrede  Burfeye  w  ife  of  William  Burleye  genl.  not  having 
estate  as  afsd."  etc.,  etc.    r;.i  ,!h>:;  ;. 

The  wives  of  Ihe  following -Thomas  Caiye,  Henry  Ringwood, 
Richard  North,  and  Henry  Mollyns,  genu.- are  mentioned  as 
having  worn  velvet  capes,  elc. 

"  li'ian  Sleywryghle  wile  of  Will'"  Slevwivgli'e  i;sq.  not 
having  sd.  estate' II    (.)cl.   1502   did    were   a'llre'licli   lioild,   etc.. 


ill   ihe   |.,h.  of  Kinge.leye,   but   ,ayde  jane  s.ayeth  her  husband 
iialhe  both  horse  and  tlurniture  in  London." 

The  following  are  the  remainder  of  the  names  in  the  return 
referred  to,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  cpiote  :  —  .Mr. 
Ifraunces  Ticheborne's  wife  :  Klizabelh,  wife  to  Mr.  Henry 
Knight  ;  Margaret,  wife  to  Edmunde  Clarke,  gent.  :  .Mr. 
Nicholas  Bacon's  wife  ;  Alice,  wyf  of  Richard  Knight,  genl.  : 
.^fr.  lohn  Boulelt's  wife  ;  Elynor,  wif  of  Cuthbert  Dunstall  : 
"did  were,  etc.,  .at  Portsmouthe,  iS  Oct.,  1562,"  Elizalieth,  wif 
of  Henry  Bickeley,  and  ffraunces,  wif  of  ffrauncisse  Roberts. 

(il  Aiiuisii. — The  earliest  records  of  this  name  in  the  co.  of 
Su^^e\  wIiIlIi  we  have  at  present  been  able  lo  trace  are  the 
wills  of  John  Gladyshe,  of  Udimore,  in  1552:  and  of  William 
liladwishe,  of  the  same  place,  in  1557.  The  family  does  not 
appear  lo  have  been  .irmigerous,  but  William  Gladdish,  Esqre., 
who  was  Mayor  of  Gravesend,  co.  Kent,  in  1S25,  had  a  grant 
of  the  following  coat-of-arms  : — quarterly  azure  and  ar^'eiU  on 
a  fessr  lOlised  erminois  hehveen  three  t/emi-lious  counterchanged 
of  the  field  as  many  eagles'  heads  erased  sable  :  crest,  on  a  mount 
7'ert  an  eagle  rising  regiiardant  or  holding  In  de.\ter  elaio  a 
tilting  s/ear  in  lend  sinister  salle. 

Pkrrin.— The  Will  of  Gaspaide  de  Perrinett,  Marquise  o( 
Arcelliers,  was  jiroved  at  Dublin,  in  1710.  This  French  title, 
though  no  doubt  of  antiipiity,  would  hardly  rank  with  the  same 
degree  of  nobility  in  England.  Indeed,  much  inisconce])tion 
generally  prevails  as  to  the  relative  standing  of  foreign  titles, 
when  compared  with  those  here;  as  although  the  Princes  and 
Dukes  of  other  countries  may  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  holder  ol 
an  English  Dukedom,  the  inferior  titles  (on  the  Continent)  of 
Martpiis,  Count,  and  Baron,  confer  no  higher  dignity  than  that 
which  corresponds  to  our  Baronets  (the  lowest  hereditary  title  in 
this  country),  in  other  woi'ds,  our  titles  of  Marquis,  Earl,  \'i^- 
count,  and  Lortl,  are  superior  to  the  minor  Continental  titles  of 
honour.  In  Germany  and  other  countries  where  all  male  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  eriually  ennobletl,  these  junior  Counts  and 
Barons  can  only  be  clashed,  comjiaratively  speaking,  with  such 
English  gentlemen  .as  are,  by  descent,  entitled  to  coat  armour. 

.f 
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Cl.AXTOx.— Hamo,  or  Haniond,  Claxtoii 
Norwich,  in  14.S5,  died  in  1501,  and  was  buried  in  the  churcl 
of  St.  John,  Maddermarket,  Norwich,  From  a  iiedigree  of  the 
lamily.  Visitation  of  SnlToU\  1561,  he  would  appear  to  ha\f 
bee<i  s.  and  h.  of  llamlett  Cla.\ton,  of  Claxton  Hall,  co.  Norfolk, 
but  no  doubt  was  engaged  in  trading,  as  in  a  Signet  booh  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  V.,  and  King  Richard  IIL,  we  find  reler- 
ence  to  a  licence  to  Haniond  Claxtone  "  for  his  ship  to  goo  lo 
Maude,"  elc. 
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COLLECTIONS 
VI5ITED 


Mr.  Walter  Withall's  Collection 

Some  collectors  specialise,  and  others  set  their 
affections  upon  anything  worth  collecting.  Amongst 
those  whose  catholic  taste  has  enabled  them  to  acquire 
specimens  of  most  things  collectable  is  Mr.  \Valter 
Withall,  a  connoisseur  whose  treasures  include  ex- 
amples as  valuable  as  any  to  be  found  in  a  small 
private  collection.  Indeed,  several  of  his  "  finds." 
such  as  the  EHzabethan  iron  chest  shown  in  No.  xiii., 
are  almost  unique.  For  the  rest,  the  list  embraces 
practically  all  that  the  heart  of  a  collector  could 
desire.  In  addition  to 
the  treasures  which  are 
herewith  reproduced, 
Mr.  Withall  has  hap- 
pened upona  particularly 
fine  specimen  of  a  York- 
shire settle,  a  Queen 
Anne  ncf,  a  James  I. 
loving-cup  of  polished 
cocoa-nut,  silver  mount- 
ed, with  a  silver  acorn- 
shaped  nutmeg  recep- 
tacle (of  a  later  period) 
surmounting  it,  several 
Elizabethan  coffin- 
stools,  which,  by-the-way, 

were   bought   at    a   time 

when   old    furniture 
fetched  considerably  less 

than  it  does  nowadays, 

a  fourteenth-century 

theological  treatise,  a 

fifteenth  -  century    illu- 
minated l^ook  of  Hours, 

and   another  of   the 

same  date,  showing   the 

marks  made  by  the  un- 
clean finger  and  thumb 

of   the   priest.      Two 

daggers,  in  one  sheath, 


-RE.\DING    DESK 
TEMP 


By  George  Cecil 

profusely  decorated  with  cloisonne  enauiel,  procured 
from  Cyprus,  a  quantity  of  pewter,  four  peasecod 
breast-plates,  as  well  as  some  demi-suits  of  armour 
and  several  Elizabethan  helmets  of  various  form, 
and  a  splendidly  characteristic  example  of  an  early 
Henry  VIII.  table,  also  figure  in  the  collection, 
which,  as  ni.iv  be  gathered,  is  unusually  inclusive. 
Indeed,  no  branch  of  collecting  is  left  untouched 
by  Mr.  \A'ithall,  whose  continuous  activities  in  this 
direction  cover  a  period  of  some  forty  years. 

The  iron  chest  to 
which  reference  is 
made  has  the  following 
measurements  :  length, 
three  feet  :  width,  one 
foot  six  inches,  and 
height,  one  foot  nine 
inches.  The  whole  lid 
forms  a  huge  lock  work- 
ing from  the  centre, 
and  furnished  with  nine 
bolts,  which  cit  ch  on 
to  the  front  and  sides. 
There  are  two  straps  in 
front,  through  which  a 
bar  was  probably  passed, 
the  end  being  padlocked, 
or  two  padlocks  without 
a  bar  niav  have  been 
used.  A  false  key-hole 
has  the  initials  '■  1  >  "and 
"  S  ''  (standing  for  the 
maker's  name)  i-Ui  either 
side  of  a  female  figure. 
The  key- hole  to  the 
lid-lock  is  covered  with 
a  plate  that  springs  up 
to  admit  the  key,  the- 
spring  being  released  by 
pushing    a    knite    under 


(or  bible-eox)  and 

JAMES    I. 
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TJic    Connoisseur 


iiiK-  of  the  iion  strappings, 
rill-  k(jy,  allL-r  insertion, 
has  to  hi'  wiirki'd  with  a 
lever  :  otiierwi^e,  the  nine 
holts  can  not  he  Ireeil. 
Che  pertorali'd  eoxering 
of  the  leek  shows  the 
limires  of  I  iistiee  with 
sword  and  seales,  and 
the  twodieailed  eagle  in 
the  111  iddle.  I'eaeocks' 
feathers  adorn  the  edges  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  tile 
perforated  covering  i^ 
eiigrax  e  d  a  ni  otto  in 
( '■erinan,  the  translation 
ol  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: —  "  1  n  e\ervtliing 
I  do  1  give  a  glance 
at  ( 'lod."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  chest 
was  taken  to  America, 
he  ing  sent  ha  i  k  as 
l.allasl. 

Auioiigst  the  other 
chestv  111  the  cullei  tion 
is  .1  car\ed  oak  hnglish 
"  (lower  "  chest  of  the 
lilieenili  ceiitiirv,  shown  in 
No.  vh.       d'he    loek-plati', 


.\0.     II.  —  OU£E> 


^NE     MIRKOK 


it  lias  evidently  been  used 
for  storing  food,  there 
being  a  hole  in  the  litl 
made  by  the  teeth  ol 
rats.  Note  worthy,  too, 
are  the  (lot  hie  iron 
siegedjucket  (from  Nur- 
emberg) and  the  liel- 
1  a  r  m  i  n  e  jug  re[)roduced 
in  N  OS.  \i  i  i.  a  ml  \  i. 
The  former  was  employed 
by  the  besieged  for  the 
pu  r  po  s  e  of  pou  ri  ng 
iiiolteii  lead,  or  hot  tar, 
on  the  intrepid  besiegers, 
while  the  ]5ellariiiine  jug 
iif  "Tiger"  ware  takes  its 
name  from  the  mask  ol 
the  full-bearded  Cardinal 
IJellarinine  which  ap])ears 
under  the  lij)  of  each  jug. 
Fiible- boxes  also  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion, one  of  which  —  of 
the  time  of  (Jharles  I. — 
is  shown  in  No.  iii..  and 
another  —  a  J  aco  bean 
specimen  —  in  No.  i.  The 
Charles  I.  example  i>  in 
oak,    and    has    the    front. 


iinlorlunateh-,  is   missing,   basing   lieen   wrenched  off,  sides,  and   top  elaborately   carved  ;  on  the   lid   being 

im   doubt,    bv   some    brutal-minded    \aiidal:   but    the  two  hearts  entwined.      On  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  lut 

twisted    iron   handles  remain.      .Small   as  the  chest   is,  the    name   ol    Thomas    Middleton,  a  Wirkshire   [)Oet. 


.]/;-.    Walter    Wit  hall's   Colhxtu 


on 


who  was  born  in  1574  and  died  in  1626.  In  the  days 
of  the  Bible-box  Bibles  were  a  comparatively  expensive 
Uixury,  and  their  owners  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
treated  with  respect,  and  put  carefully  away  after  use. 
Sometimes  the  lid  was  sloped,  the  box  being  mounted 
on  a  stand,  thus  forming  a  combined  reading  and 
writing-desk. 

-Mr.  Withall's  collection  contains  chairs  of  various 
descriptions,  for  he  has  lighted  upon  examples  of  the 
Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  William  and  .Mary 
periods,  four  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Nos.  iv.,  v., 
ix.,  and  X.  The  first  of  these,  but  for  the  carved  upper 
extremities,  sides,  cross-pieces  and  fretted  back,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  word  "Maria"  is  carved  in  mono- 
gram form,  is  plain  and  solid— ecclesiastical  rather 
than  decorative.  The  two  (^ueen  Anne  chairs  are 
remarkable  for  their  look  of  dignity  and  for  their  fine 
proportions.  The  backs  are  "caned,"  as  were  also 
the  seats  originally,  the  cushions  having  been  added 


in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  sundry  kulies,  who  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  damage  done  to  their  dresses 
by  the  plaited  ( ane,  which,  of  course,  marked  lb.- 
material.  The  William  and  Mary  chair  (which,  it  will 
be  noticed,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  earlier  speci- 
men reiiroduced  in  No.  v.)  also  shows  that  it  once 
had  a  cane  back  and  seat.  The  bark  and  cushion 
are  of  worsted  work  of  a  later  periml,  that  of  the 
cushion  being  mounted  on  red  vehet  with  a  silken 
fringe. 

No.  xi.  is  a  grandfather  clock  by  Joshua  Alsop, 
London,  with  a  moving  figure  of  Cupitl  affixed  to  the 
pendulum,  and  showing  in  the  litth'  alcove  above  the 
face.  The  wall-mirror  illustrated  in  No.  ii.  is  of 
the  Queen  Anne  [Jeriod,  when,  judging  from  the 
number  ut  looking-gla.sses  which  wen-  in  use,  women 
of  (|uality  can  have  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  take 
stock  of  their  alleged  charms.  Swords  have  also 
claimed  Mr.  Wtthall's  attention,  four  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  No.  \ii.      Reading  from  left  to  right,  the 


)UEEN     .^N'NE 


N".     \'I. A     BEI-I  AKMINI'; 

OR    I.KEY-BEAKl)    Jl'i; 


No.   \'ll.  — DOWER    CHEST  IIITEENTII    (KNTLUV 


No.  VIU. — GOTHIC 
IRON    BUCKET 


No.     IX. — CHAIR  oUEEN     ANNE     TERIOD 


No.    X. WILLIAM      AND     MARY     (HAIR 


T4S 


Mr.   Jl'altey    intlialfs    Collection 


first  of  the  gioui)  is  a  Jacobean 
bed  sword,  upon  the  blade  of 
which  is  inscribed  the  name 
"l>andai."  The  second  and 
third  arc  EH/abethan  rapiers 
with  swept -hilts,  and  the 
t\>urth  is  a  Charles  II.  flam- 
berger  with  perforated  blade. 
Other  weapons  in  the  col- 
lection include  two  seven- 
tee  n  t  h  -  c  e  n  t  u  r \-  cup-hilted 
rapiers,  and  two  typical  Eliza- 
bethan raiiiers,  a  Charles  I. 
two-edged  sword  with  pepper- 
box hilt,  a  late  Elizabethan 
two-edged  sword  with  swept- 
hilt,  all  the  blades  of  which 
have  inscriptions,  a  schiavona 
(carried  by  the  guards  attend- 
ing upon  the  Doges  of  Venice), 
and  an  Italian  foot-soldier's 
sword  (with  the  original  scab- 
bard) of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  name  "Andrea 
Ferrara,"  the  maker,  engraved 
in  four  places  on  the  blade. 
Mr.  W'ithall's  latest  acquisi- 
tion also  may  be  mentioned : — 
it  Consists  of  a  [lair  of  naval 
boarding  pikes  used  in  Nel- 
son's time. 

.Although  costumes  do  not 
tigure  in  the  collection,  the 
owner  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  a  ])air  of  ladies' 
leather  gloves  of  the  Stuart 
period,  which  are  in  almost 
[jerfect  condition.  The  gaunt- 
lets are  decorated  with  beauti- 
ful silk-work,  needle-work,  and 
gold  and  sih-er  thread-work, 
being  lined  with  .salmon-pink 
silk.  They  are  similar  to  a 
]iair  shown  in  I'lanche's  Book 
of  Costume,  and  attributed  to 
.Mary  (Jueen  of  Scots.  \'alu- 
able,  tiHi.  is  a  pair  of  very 
large  Charle-'  I.  man's  mourn- 
ing gloves  of  greyish  leather, 
the  gauntlets  of  which  are 
richly  ornamented  with  raised 
silver  on  a  black  silk  ground. 
The  original  brown  [)aper  with  which  the  gauntlet- 
are  stiflened  is  intact,  the  liniiiL;  being  of  black  silk 


^: 
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No  less  worthy  of  attention  is 
a  pair  ol  bla(  k  silk  stockings 
wiirn  in  her  vouth  b\'  the  late 
<Jueen  N'icloria,  and  presented 
liy  her  to  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour,  who  subsequently  gave 
them  to  Mr.  A\'ithairs  mother. 
The  Royal  crown,  the  letters 
"\'.R.,"  and  the  figure''  24," 
appear  in  perforated-work  near 
the  top. 

\  word  concerning  the 
house  in  which  is  situated  the 
fiat  containing  the  collection 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 
I  )ating  liack  to  i  7  15,  it  is  in 
the  \erv  middle  of  Eondon, 
and,  in  addition  to  being  pro- 
vided with  Georgian  panelling 
thr()Ughout,  the  house  has  a 
large,  wide  oak  staircase  and 
enormous  cellars — with  a  well 
one  hundred  and  twenty  teet 
deep,  and  a  great,  ornamental 
leaden  cistern,  upon  which  are 
portraits  and  figures  in  relief. 
The  large  entrance-hall  is  fiir- 
nished  with  seats  which  were 
Used  by  the  footmen  of  the 
period  while  awaiting  the 
pleasure  of  their  m.isters  and 
mistresses  as  the  last-named 
paid  an  afterneion  call.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  .1 
massive  old  oak  door  which 
to  this  day  is  barricaded  ever)' 
evening  with  two  long,  strong 
l)olts,  a  very  Ijig  resisting  lock, 
and  a  thick  iron  cable  which 
hangs  on  the  right  side,  the 
end  being  passed  round  the 
curls  of  a  corksi;reW  iron 
catch.  It  may  be  noted  th.it 
the  late  housekeeper  of  the 
establishment,  who  died  at  a 
very  ripe  old  age,  distinctly 
remembered  the  ("lUards  being 
Ijivouai'ked  in  the  street,  ready 
— by  the  side  of  their  piled 
arms  and  lighted  fires — to  dis- 
perse the  Gordon  rioters. 
Such,  then,  is  .Mr.  Withall's 
collection,  which,  to  its  owner's  regret,  needs  only  the 
presence  of  a  ghost  to  make  it  complete. 
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No.     XII.  —  RAPIERS     AND     SWOKDS 

(l)    JAMES     I.     PERIOD  (j)     AND    (',)     I    L IZ  A  1;ET1I  A  N 


(4)    (   HARl-ES    II. 


I    — IRON     CHEST  TEMP.    ELIZABETH 


Pomanders 


By    W.    Turner 


WiiAT  is  a  pomander?  It  is  described  by 
one  of  our  best  authorities  as  beini^  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  substances,  carried  in  a  small  box  or  bag  in 
the  hand  or  pocket,  or  attached  to  a  chain  hung  from 
the  neck  or  waist,  especially  as  a  preservative  against 
infection.  It  was  contained  in  a  case  often  shaped 
like  an  apple  or  an  orange.  It  might  be  made  of 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  wood,  crystal,  etc.,  and,  of  course, 
had  a  cavity  inside  to  contain  the  aromatics.  Roundly 
speaking,  it  was  the  means  of  titillating  the  human 
sense  of  smell  by  the  use  of  solid  material  before  the 
invention  of  liquid  scent  came  into  general  use.  The 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  pomander  is 
unknown.  Like  the  game  of  marbles  and  other 
exercises  for  children,  whose  first  performance  there- 
in is   "  wropi   in  mistrv,"   the  historian    is   equally  at 


fault  with  the  subject  of  our  present  study.  The  first 
recorded  mention  of  it  is  contained  in  the  Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  year  of  grace  1492. 
The  memorandum  runs  thus  :  ''A  box  with  pomandre, 
ten  shillings.''  That  would  mean  from  fortv  to  fifty 
.shillings  in  value  of  our  present  currency.  But  whether 
the  box  was  made  of  wood,  gold,  silver,  or  other 
precious  material,  this  de|)onent  saith  not.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  in  the  Tudor  time,  as  seen  in  the 
above-(iuoted  extract,  the  "  pomandre  "  meant  the 
contents  and  not  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  In 
the  next  century  the  meaning  seems  to  have  changed, 
lor  improved  and  more  ornamental  covertures  for  the 
aromatics  were  imported  from  the  (Continent,  and  the 
vessels  were  termed  pomanders.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  1518  it  is  stated  in  the  Privy  Purse  ex[)enses  of 
the  Princess  Mary  that  a  gratuity  was  gi\-en  to  the 
ser\ant  of  the  Hueeir  of  Fram.-e,  who  had  sent  a 
present  in  the  form  of  a  pomander,  doubtless  of  an 
artistic  form.  The  language  used  is  quaint  :  "To  the 
frenche  (|uenes  servant  that   brought  a  pomander  of 


No.    I.  —  POM.^NDER  TUDOR    PERIOD  [CLOSED) 


No.    11. — THE    SAME    PO.MA.SDER  (OPEN) 
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7  'he    L  'oiniflissc/ir 


-cikl."      Here   it    is  tin:  m.'sncI   and    not 

llic    CDiUenls    wliicli    is    Icnucil   ihc 

puiuaiulcr.      In  ( 'a\  end  i  s  li   ;>    /.i/e  of 

H'f'/sey  (Kelmscdtl     l^lilicui,    1.S93)   it 

IN  Ntalc<l  that  111-  (the  Caidiiial)  "held 

ill  his  hand  a  \i-rvla\rc  iirr\'n,L;'-,  whcar- 

111'  the    mete,    or   siiiistanee    within,  was 

t.ikeii   cut   and   IMled    iippe  aL;a\n  with 

the   11.11  t    111     a    s|niiiL;e   wlu-rein    was 

\yiH\i;er  and  nther  (■onfeesidns  a.u,i\iiNt 

tile   |iesl\ienle  a\ers  ;   to  the   which   he 

most     eommoiil\-    sinelt    unto,     passiiiL; 

.imonn  thr   pie.ise  or  rhs  wli.m  he  was 

pestered  witli  many  sewlers."    'This  was 

a    pomaiuh  r,    htit    whether    the  woril   apphed   in   lliis 

iiist.mee  to  the  "  hivre   orr\n,L;e  "  or   to   its  contents  is 

not  ex]iHeitly  Nt.ited.       liut,  at  tlie  close  of   I'di/aheth's 

leiiiii,     Ilohand    mentions    "a    li.ill    of    pomander   of 


No.    111.  —  POMANi>ER 


'.EKM.\N    .MAKE 


Stitart    ((diaries    the    Second)    |ieriod.      d'lie   "  swelT' 
ph\sici.in  of  the  I'lrst  half  of  ihe  sewnteeiilh  century, 
and  later  ill  all  lilu'lihi.Hid,  carried  a  w,ilk-ini;-stick  made 
of  elionv  anil  liavini;  a  silwr  mount,  .it  the  summit  of 
which    was    a     perforated    c.i\  ily 
lor  aromatic  vine.nar.     'i'he  doc- 
tor   of    those     d.iys    l)elie\ed    in 
disinleciants,  and   on  goiiiL;  into 
a  sick-room    would   smell  the 
aroma  of   the    Niliegar   in   order 
to   [irotecl   himselt,  as    W  olsey 
did,  against  evil   exhalations  and 
"  pestylente   avers."       I    know- 
where  there  is  such  a  deodoriser, 
rystall."      And  m   /c////   ///x/fia///  we   ha\e   it   stated         dated  so  kir   hack  as  lOij;,  but  am  unable  at  the   pre- 


i^^^ 


No.     1\".  —  I'ERFORATED     PLATE     ON     NO.     Ill 


that    '"he   carric-d   a    poiiuiniler  ol    sil\-,.-r    in    the   shape 
of  an   apple   stuffed  with   spices."      So  we  find,  pretty 


sent   time   to   L;et   a   phiitograph  of  it.      liut   Ltradually 
the   neat   little    bottle   of    liquid    scent    made    its    re- 


lUthenticalh',    that   about    the    close   of    the    fifteenth         lined   w,i\'  in   the  eighteenth  centur\-  for  general   u> 


centur\'  the  pom.inder  meant  the  spice  or  aromatic 
scent.  l-"or  how  lonu;  previously  we  cannot  tell.  Hut 
in  the  >i\li-rnth  ccntuiv  the  word  applied  to  the  c.ise 
or  covering;  of  the  thiiiL;  contained,  d'he  pom.inder. 
as  an  encased  perfume  and  antiseptic,  w.is  used  as 
late  as  the  hautli  iiuarter  ol  the  seventeenth  ccntuiw 
In  the  me.mtime,  about  tlii;  time  of  the  .Merry 
Monarch,  another  de\elopment  took  place  in  the 
shape-  of  liquid  scents,  for  which  \ery  sm.ill  bottles 
Were  provided  (see  illustration.  No.  \i\-.).  Such  little 
nickn.ickeries  were  en;j,rayed  on  the  surface  or  were 
eiieine  tinned  thereon.  ( )l  course,  thev  were  an  inlant 
iin.ision  then,  .mil  1  ould  not  make  much  w.iv  for  a 
Ion;.;  time.  Indeed,  they  Were  only  feeling  their  waw 
lor  each  loiitainer  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, provided  with  a  sm.dl  loiailus  for  musk  at  its  loot. 
.\iiother  interloper  was  the  simple  poiincel-box.  at  the 
end  ol  the  se\  enteeiilh  cent  111  \,  lor  dry  pel  I  times  onl\ . 
This  w.is  a  sort  of  last  d\iiig  sp.is.n  cif  the  old 
pom.indei,  for  the  liquid  element  was  simply  drowning 
it  out.  I'rob.ibly  the  lniuiil  eleiiient  began  with  the 
doctors,  and   earlier  than  the  en^r.ued   liottles  of  the 


.Man\'  of  them  were   made  of   siKer,  or  of  glass  with 


.\0.    V.  —  I'OMANDER    OE    WOOD.    SILVER    MOUNl 


Fo/na/n/ci's 


No.     VI.  —  POMANDER 


FINE     SFECIME.N- 


;in  opL-n-\vork  mantling  of 
yold.  silver,  or  enamt'l. 
Usually  they  were  pro- 
vided with  short  chains  and 
rings  as  suspenders  to  the 
(lerson. 

Thus  the  old  pomander 
was  crowded  out  by  its 
modern  rival,  and  slept 
the  sli-L-p  of  the  just  tor  a 
couple  of  Centuries.  It  is 
exceedingly  curious,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  now, 
in  the  twentieth  century. 
it  is  coming  up  again  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chair 
in  the  form  of  an  orange 
of  gold  or  silver  as  a 
("hristnias  git't,  and  con- 
taining a  scent-  ball  or 
vinaigrette.  Moreover,  it 
is  claimed  to  be  an  histori- 
CLd   trinket,   with   the   great 


.\0.    \'1I. — POM.iNDER 


iILVER-GILT 


Cardinal  Wolsey's  example 
for  use  at  the  back  of  it. 
"  How    history    repeats  it- 

The  name  of  pomander 
is  derived  from  the  old 
French  1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e — pojiie- 
ambre  or  pome  d'eml'tc. 
It  has  been  variously 
spelled,  e.g.,  pommaundre, 
jiome  -  maunder,  pomaun- 
der,  pome(e)amber,  pom- 
mander,  and  pomander 
in  the  English  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  —  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  French  ot 
that  era.  But,  as  indicated 
above,  the  word  poman- 
der, arnber-apple,  or  sweet- 
ball,  has  become  to  the 
general  public  a  particular 
form  of  container,  and  not 


XO.     \'III. — POM.^NDEK 


ELONG.^TED     rORM 


The    Connoisseur 


No.  i\. 


-i'OMANDEK 


ri:  AK-SH.M'E 


the   thini;    lontained.       Tlu'  fad   is,   that  the   sweet 

scented     "  amber-apide  "    was     in     common     tise    ii 

Enjjland  long  before  the  contrivame   which   heeanK 

to    be    called    a  pomander    was    imported    from    tht 

continent  o\   Europe   in  the  early  sixteenth   ci'ntiiry 

The  pomander  was,   strictly  speaking, 

the    perfuineil    substance,    and    not  the 

vessel  which   c  ontainetl   it,   whirh   latte-r 

has    usurped     the    name.        These 

"amber-apples"    were    compounded   ot 

various    (lerfumed   substances,    such    as 

uuisk,    lavender,    roses,    ambergris, 

nutmegs,  niac.e,   cloves,   storax.     Hence 

the    rendering    of   the    French    word 

pome  (apple)  and   amber  or  ambergris 

(a    scent)    would    take    the    ap|iropriate 

name  of  i)oman(.ler.      .\  sound  authority 

on    the    subject    writes    to    me    thus: 

"Odourless    amber    was    ixietically 

regarded    as    the    syuibol    of    sweet 

odours,    and    still    hnds    modern   expression  ;    a^ 

instance,   in — 

I   M.iv   Sim.hw^,  Amu   Aim.i. 


that  condition  it  is  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  4  oiuices.  In  the  panels 
outside  the  (lortraits  of  Henry  X'HI., 
Ivlward  \  I.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  are 
engraved  :  therefore  it  is  probably  of 
English  make-.  Inside  there  are  the 
.spaces  (/ocu/i )  for  the  deposit  t)f  the 
various  scents.  This  feature  is  explained 
by  the  same  pomander  in  an  open  state, 
as  exhibited  in  No.  ii. 

In  No.  iii.  we  ha\e  a  German  produc- 
tion in  a  closed  and  opeir  state.  It  will 
be  observed  that  it  is  formed  of  two 
parts — one  globose,  and  opening  out  to 
e.xpose  the  perfumes  therein  enclosed, 
which  are  contained  in  six  loculi  or  segments,  like 
those  of  an  orange.  The  other  part  is  the  base — 
a  hemispherical  foot,  hollow,  and  co\ered  with  a 
perforated  jilate,  made  lo  enclose  a  piece  of  sponge 
saturated  with  aromatic  vinegar. 


Xo,     XI.  —  PO.MANDER 


PEAR-SHAPE 


•  Miu  kleme 
Agnin  in  mv  iucumiiv 
With  an  .»r.ir  ..I'  nm/; 
'Mi.l  |-.inc  livi-  lli.U    i» 


ni  iir  -k 


In  these  lines  "amber"  means  a  scent:  modeinly, 
we  attribute  the  name  lo  a  fossil  or  colour. 

In  No.  i.  we  have  a  fme  specimen  of  the  sixteenth 
century.      It   is  ])resented   here  in  a  closed   state.      In 


In  No.  iv.  we  see  the  open  jierforations  of  the 
pl.ite  at  the  foot.  The  loculi  or  sections,  as  seen  in 
No.  iii.,  each  ha\e  lids,  on  which  the  nauie  of  the 
perfume  is  stated.  In  this  case  they  are  :  (i)  .Sarah: 
(2)  Caunel  ;  (,5)  Mosschal  ;  (4)  Shlag  ;  (5)  Negleken  : 
('))  Rosen.  'I'he  diameter  of  the  globus  when  closed 
is  only  li  inches,  and  the  weight  i]  ounces.  It  is 
rather  a  small  specimen. 

No.  v.  rejiresents  the  old  English  "amber-apple." 
It  is  of  wood,  hollowed,  and  mounted  with  siher,  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  and  is  rather  more 
than  zh  inches  in  diameter.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  incised  circles  of  various  si/e  and  form.  Round 
the  larger  of  them  are  in.scribed  certain  admonitions 
characteristic  of  the  time  :  thus  : — 


X. — POMANDER 


rEAK-siiAii: 


•()   man.   .-..nMiki    llinu   mu.t   goc." 
■When  this  shiiit  and  liriltie  lyfi-  lio  en<k'' 
■Td  everlasliii;,'   joy  or   I'ayne  ami  Woe." 
'Passe  well  thl-  iiiiie   uliich  Cod  to  thee  dr)  lend 
•With  a   pure  he.irl  delight    His  Word   to  lieare.' 


Pomanders 


N'a.    XII. — COMPOSITE     POMANOaR 


TWO     SPECIMENS 


This  type  is  simple  in  turm,  and  is  closed  with  a 
lid  and  hinge.  It  was  probably  such  a  one  that  was 
used  by  Wolsey  as  related  by  Cavendish,  who  calls 
it  a   "  fay  re  orrynge." 

For  a  fine  example  of  the  globular  form  see  Xo.  vi., 
both  in  a  closed  and  open  state.  But  it  has  not 
the  perforated  chamber  at  foot  for  storing  aromatic 
vinegar,    as  shown  in  No.  iv. 

Other  types  may  be  seen,  as  in  No.  vii.,  a  closed 
specimen,  silver-gilt,  i^  inches  diameter,  and  having 
si.x  loculi  or  sections  for  perfumes.  As  indicated 
by  the  photograph,  it  has  no  extra  chamber  at  the 
foot. 

Then  comes  another  variety  of  an  elongated  form 
with  six  loculi,  shown  both  closed  and  open,  in 
No.  viii.  Another  form  is  pear-shaped  (see  No.  i\.). 
with  four  loculi,  ojien  and  closed.  No.  xi.  is  more 
slender,  of  gold,  open  and  closed  specimens,  having 
four  loculi.  No.  x.,  of  gold,  is  also  pear-shaped,  but 
having  only  three  loculi  or  scent  sections.  It  is 
represented  in  both  aw  open  and  closed   state. 


In  aiJition  to  these  specimens,  there  are  many 
more  forms,  in  great  variety,  exhibiting  the  ingenuity 
and  fancy  of  the  craftsmen  of  centuries  ago.  Some 
are  like  small  vases,  containing  only  a  sponge  for 
vinegar,  and  a  tiny  loculus  at  foot  for  musk.  Another 
shape  is  that  of  an  egg,  from  the  si/.e  of  a  blackbird's 
to  that  of  a  bantam.  Another  is  like  a  thimble,  a]id 
serves  as  such,  but  is  closed  with  a  perforated  i.ap, 
with  a  ring  for  suspending  it.  Another  is  a  simple 
perforated  sphere,  i  inch  in  diameter  ;  whilst  another 
is  a  death's-head,  .'.  inch  by  i  ,j  inches,  and  containing 
two  chambers  for  drv  perfumes.  Another,  of  late 
eighteenth-century  work,  is  of  Bilston  enamel,  and 
of  the  si/ce  of  a  sparrow's  egg. 

Then,  historically,  we  come  to  the  composite  era, 
as  seen  in  Xo.  xii.,  presented  in  two  forms — one 
cylindrical,  having  a  stem  with  separate  loculi  for 
different  perfumes,  with  a  whistle  at  one  end  and 
a  jjerforated  sphere  at  the  other  for  aromatic  vinegar  ; 
the  second  consists  of  a  similar  sphere  attac  hed  to 
a  body  having  four  extended   loculi,   and  the   whole 


Xo.     XIII. — COMPOUND     POMANDER 
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The    Connoisseur 


eni.-UiNcs  a  >vrini,'c  lor  li(|uiil  pL-ifuiiic.    Tliun  ;i  liiitlur  A  tilling  coiumentary  on  this  phase  of  the  art  of 

dcvclopmcnl   is  m.l-ii  in    Xn.  xiii..  in  which  Uu-  objcrt  our  ancestors  is  for  us  to  deplore  that  such  artisiic 

is  ])n.si'nlcd  in  ils  clusi'd   lorui,  anil  aKn  with  all   thr  s])ecinicns    of   the    work    of   their    craftsmen    should 

parts   a^undrr.      It    will    he   obserM-d   that   it    con-.ists  iiavr  died   ilown, 

ol   a  thimble    that    roNirs   a    winiKr    lui    silks,    whirh  The  ranue  of  our  nioi.lern  iralts  is  loo  limited,  and 

encloses   a    liiculus   tor    musk.       This   i  onipcumd    pail  such  specimc'ns  of  art-work    might   be   revived.      The 


..•ws  on  to  a  receptacle   for  aromatic  \ineL;ar.  to  th 
k>wer   end  <A    which  is  attached  a   needle-case,  whose 
foot    serves    .is    a    seal. 

.Sliil  anolher  variety  oi  this  compaiatix  cly  lost  art 
i--.  lound  in  the  lorni  of  three  pears  with  toliage — one 
large  and  two  sm.ill,  each  containing  one  or  more 
loculi  for  (.li\    perhinies. 

No.    \iv..    bollle-sh.iped.    with    engrax'ed   or   engine- 
turned  surlaces.  /Vw/'.  Charles  11.    Altlioiigh  primarily         are  due  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  ])hotographs 
meant  lor  liiiuid  s. mts,  most   of  them  were   provided  taken,   and    for    his   eX[)ert    notes   on    the    subject   in 

with  a   small  chamber  at   loot  for   musk.  hand. J 


system  of  Guilds  did  much  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  to  foster  the  artistic  faculty.  An 
effort  is  being  made  in  a  small  town  in  Cdoucestershire 
to  re\ive  our  old-time  crafts.  .May  it  succeed  and 
spread  throughout   the  whole  kingdom. 

I  The  specimens  illustrated  are  in  the  collection  ol 
Mr.  Drane,  of  Cardiff,  to  whom  mv  warmest  thanks 
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CLIMI)    CHASTISED 
HV    HBKKLEIN 


Drawings,    1500      1900 

Hi)\v  few  visitors  to  National  Muscunis 
linger  over  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters  !  How 
few  of  the  thousands  who  apparently  appreciate  the 
canvases  on  the  walls  devote  special  visits  solely 
to  the  study  of  the  large  and  valuable  collections  of 
drawings  !  And  yet  draw^ings  reveal  to  the  student 
the  artist's  mind,  his  striving  and  ambition  ;  they  give 
an  insight  into  his  artistic  work  and  lay  bare  the  mas- 
ter's character  far  more  than  his  paintings  do.  'i'he 
fmi'-h'-il  paintiivj   tlnnvv   tlif   artist    in  his  "  ri'i-eption 


garb,"  bedecked  with  all  his  medals,  dressed  in  his 
best — often  over-elaborately  so.  The  drawings  show 
him  with  his  coat  off,  dressed  in  working  garb,  at 
his  ease,  following  his  own  sweet  will  and  inclination. 
They  show  his  method,  his  impressionistic  view,  the 
first  vision  of  an  idea  afterwards  to  be  finished  and 
built  up  into  cin  impoitant  work.  They  show  in  many 
cases  huw  he  gradually  modifies,  alters,  improves 
possibly,  on  his  first  impressions.  They  shcjw  his 
wriginalitv,  his  strength  and  weakness,  his  breadth   of 


AN    OPEN    BOOK    ON    A    DESK,    TWO    BOOKS    AND    A    BO.X    UN  DERNK  ATll 


BY    ALBRECHT    Dl  REK 


The    Coiinoisseitr 


\ie\v.       ()lt(}i    ilicv  vain   sitter.      Many 

-how  how  niiuh  iVccr  of   Iiis    drawings    for 

anil    less    \in(Jer    llie  stained  glass  are  far 

inllueiiie     of    his  from  pleasing:   some 

master    or    srhool  of    liis    l\|)es    are 

he    is    in     hi^    draw-  very   coarse,  and   his 

lilies  rompared  to  his  heraldry    and    archi- 

p.li^tln^•^.  lecture   are  at   times 

(  )ne   ol    tlie    most  defective.      I'.nt    his 


IIOLBEI.S  lAD'i      IIE.NEGH.^M 

wUualile  colU'ctions  in  exislem  e  is  that 
of  .Messr-,.  llraun  .V  (  'o.,  ol  (ij,  (iiral 
Russell  .Street,  \\\vi  h.ive  published  u\er 
ten  thon->.ind  dr.iwuigs  ol'  die  great 
maNters.  The^e  rrprixluetions  are  the 
most  faithlul  diat  modern  art  printing 
(an   possilil\-   attain    to,   aniJ    it    is  a 
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HOLBtlN  Tllli     DeCllESi    OF 

SUFFOLK 

portraits  are  unrnalled  by  any  past  or 
])resent   master. 

Drawings  by  Durer  reveal  a  different 
technique,  more  minute  and  |)ains- 
taking,  and  pervaded  with  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  the   media;v.il    church    and 


WATII'AC  STUDY    OF    A 
WOMAN    STANDING 

pleasiue    and    .1    rare  monastery.   Durer.ip- 

artistic  treat  to  k)ok  [)eals  verv  powerfull) 

over  the  large  assem-  through  his  drawings, 

blage,  C(]mprising  all  .Some   reproducc-d   in 

the  classic  masters,  this   article    show 

sciio(.>ls   of  the  earlv,  a   minuteness  and 
middle  and  Lite    Re-         careful  stud\' of  detail 

naiss.mce.   ,uid   the  misurpassed    by   any 

more  modern  iMvnch  of  the  (  )Id    M.ister--. 


RAPHAEL  STUDY    FOR        THE 

HCRNING    OF    THE    CASTLE" 


I ) raw- 


schools.  Here  can  be  sei 
ings  bv  that  master  of  ]Hirtraitm-e, 
Holbein,  un  hiding  the  magnilici_'nt  col- 
lections at  Windsor  (  'astle  and  at  liasle. 
■file  rapidit\-  ol  execution,  the  sure- 
nes>  of  touiii,  the  craftsmanship  ol 
Hi'iiry  \'Hl.'s  lourt  ]iainter,  are  here 
to  be  seen  to  gre.it  aih'antage.  He  re- 
ceived so  manv  orders  lor  portraits  that 
he  was  |)erlorce  bound  to  make-  rapid 
pencil  or  crayon  sketches,  yet  his  h.md 
w,is  so  suri'  and  his  eye  so  keen  that  a 
few  hours  sufliced  to  produce  a  laithlul 
pencil    iiortrait — often   too    true    lor   a 


^'hh.ij:&;i 


HOLBEIN  JOHN    FISHEt 

BISHOP    OF    ROCHESTER 


VVATIEAU        THE    FLUTE-PLAYEK 

.\nd  yet  there  is  also  a  freedom,  almost 
impressionistic,  about  some  of  his  draw- 
ings that  is  not  seen  in  his  paintiiiii^. 
Like  many  of  the  Old  Masters,  he 
also  was  tired  of  the  constant  painting 
of  religious  subjects,  which  during 
his  time  were  the  only  ones  outsidi- 
of  iiortraits  th.it  were  coiimiissioneil. 
.\n  untiring  worker,  his  home  did  not 
content  him.  ^^any  times  he  travelled 
abroad,  to  \'enice.  and  to  the  Nether- 
J  lands,  taking  with  him  .1  collection 
of  his  own  iirints,  acting  as  his  own 
salesman,  and  returning  with  monev  and 


TWO    TRAVELLERS,    WHO    HAVE    LOST    THEIR    WAV,    ASKING    A    SHEPHERD    TO    DIRECT    THEM  BV    J.  F.    .MILLET 


TWO    NUDE    MALE    STUDIES,    GIVEN     BV    RAPHAEL    TO 
DIRER.   WITH  AUTOGRAPH    OF    RAPHAEL.   DATED     lili 


MA.S    IN    ARMOUR.    ON    HORSEBACK 
BY    ALBRECHT    Dl  RER 


I  lie    Loiinoisscnr 


MILLET       THE  \V  ATEK-C  AKR  I  KK 


valuable  objects  olart 
he  delighted  to  rul- 
lecl.  The  lovr  ol  de- 
tail Diner  displavrd 
in  hisdra\vin_i;s  is  now 
a  lost  or  iiriilecti'd 
eharaiteris  t  ie.  To 
modern  idras  detail 
is  a  waste  ol  tinu-,  and 
a  su,L4i;estive  blot  too 
often  replacrs  the 
rail  liilly  drawn  detail 
ofDurer.  Thcrestless- 
niss  of  our  own  times, 
the  haste  in  whieh 
evervlhinn  must  be  linish.-d,  tlie  nervousness,  ])Ossibl)' 
aeeottnts  lor  tlie  loss  :  a  loss  that  many  critics  uphold 
as  a  gain  to  art.  \'it.  in  spite  of  I  lurer's  care  for  detail, 
he  worked  rapidly  and  produced  .111  enormous  number 
of  drawings,  wood-cuts,  etchings,  anil  paintings — the 
result  of  a  restless  energy  and  eagerness  tor  work.  That 
his  drawings  and  wood-cuts  were  greatly  in  demand 
during  his  liletime  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
ask  protc(  tion  against  the  many  i-ounterfeit  copies  of 
his  works  issued  bv  unscrupulous  people.  In  spite 
of  th.'  protection  alTorded  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  he  often  ha<l  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  pirates  who  copied  his  productions. 

1  )rawings  by  Raphael,  showing  superb  freedom,  the 
aitivitv  of  the  liodv,  the  masterly  handling  of  the 
nude,  mark  the  zenith  of  art-study  of  the  Renaissance. 
.\lthough  he  only  lived 
thirty-six  yc.ir--,  and 
suffered  from  indift'ereiit 
heallli,  yet  he  leh  behind 
h  i  m  a  ma  s-.  ol  work. 
Almost  all  the  ligiu'es  in 
hi>  important  paintings 
he  sketched  first  in  tlir 
nude,  subse'|Uentlv  drap- 
ing them.  .Manv  of  his 
pictures  of  Madonnas  ari/ 
studio  works,  sketcheil 
by  Kapli:iel  and  painted 
by  pupils.  The  re.il 
Raphael,  the  power  .unl 
strength  of  the  ;irtist.  Ins 
wonderful  imagination,  his 
skill  in  grouping  liuuies. 
his  freedom  of  action  and 
movement,  his  pierfect  mo 
dellingot  tin-human  bodv. 
all  these  :ire  e.isilv  seen 
in   his  drawiiTjs.       There- 
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appears  to  be  iiuicli 
more  character  in 
these  designs  than  in 
his  finished  paintings. 
Th  e  n  t  he  re  a  re 
dr.iwings  bv  .Michel- 
Angelo,  revealing  the 
originalitv  and  force 
of  that  master,  less 
line  drawings  than 
mind-impressions  of 
contemplated  work, 
hue  drawings  by 
.Manlegna,  I  )a  X'im  i, 
Rubens,  Remiiiandt, 
and  a  host  of  artists 
of   the   I'iihiKt-itiitii. 

Ihe  time  of  Louis  .\I\'.,  W.  and  X\T.,  when 
k'rench  art  emerged  IrcJin  Italian  and  Dutch  influence, 
and  createil  a  national  school  under  W'atteau.  Lancrct, 
lioui  her  and  Cireu/e,  all  gaiety,  frivolity  and  light- 
hearledness,  is  also  rich  with  drawings.  Shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  and  daintily  drawn  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  seen  in  the  sketches  left  by  Watteau, 
the  chief  master  of  this  school.  The  Revolution 
altered  everything.  Under  the  glory  of  Napoleon, 
David  and  his  followers  reverted  to  the  classic  style, 
cold  and   hard,  and,  to  us,   uninteresting. 

The  tvrannv  that  David  attempted  to  assert  upon 
the  art  of  his  time  caused  the  revolt  of  many  of  his 
pupils.  The  l'"rench  Revolution,  with  its  u|iheavai 
of  the  old  systems,  lol- 
lowed  liy  the  glory  of 
the  coni|uests  under  the 
Empire,  asserted  its  in- 
fluence on  art  also.  Xo 
longer  the  gaieties  and 
frivolities  of  the  graitd 
monarch,  the  tapestries  ol 
Boucher,  the  love-scenes 
of  Watteau  and  Lancret  ! 
1  )a\  id,  at  the  head  of  the 
new  schoiil.  swept  all  that 
awav.  Art  reverted  to 
liie  classic,  to  the  severe  : 
(imething  tit  tii  mate 
Aith  the  reformed  prin- 
'  iples  of  a  H'-w  Ir.ince. 
omething  to  glorify  the 
-  randeur  of  Napoleon. 
Hut  art  soon  broke  loose 
Irom  these  fetters.  ( 'har- 
din,  the  impressionist, — 
.It  first  disregarded,  never 
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fully  accepted  during  his  lifetime — was  entirely  ignored 
by  the  school  of  David.  lint  a  new  school  was 
springing  up,  the  Barbizon  school,  wholly  French, 
and  of  the  greatest  import  to  art  all  o\er  the  world. 
Founded  by  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and 
others  (partly  helped  in  their  work  by  some  of  our 
own  artKts),  their  aim  was  to  paint  in  the  open 
air,  to  render  foliage  in  loose  masses,  light  and 
atmospheric.  No  longer  need  every  leaf  be  painted 
and  carefully  drawn — it  was  the  "  atmosphere  "  they 
strove  to  depict.  A  bird  can  "fly  through"  the 
foliage  painted  by  Corot,  whereas  the  Old  Masters, 
with  their  careful  drawing,  their  effort  at  faithful 
delineation  of  every  leaf,  produced  "  wooden  ''  foliage 
through  which  "  no  bird  could  fly."  But  the  im- 
[jressionism  of  such  masters  as  Corot,  who  could 
"draw"  trees,  has  degenerated  in  many  instances 
with  would-be  followers,  by  an  impressionism   which 


merely   attempts   to   hide   the   absence   of  any   sense 
or  knowledge  of  drawing. 

In  a  short  article  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
to  pass  a  h.isty  survey  over  the  large  number  of 
artists  included  in  the  collection  of  drawings  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Braun's  gallery,  but  we  would  like  to 
mention  also  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet.  Impressions  of  peasant  life  and  work,  labour 
made  happy  with  faith,  as  seen  in  his  sketches  of  farm 
labourers  resting  during  the  hour  of  the  Angelus,  field 
labourers  with  bent  backs  sweating  under  their  toil, 
or  women  walking  along  with  an  easy  swing  and  a  song 
on  their  lips.  In  all  Millet's  drawings  is  the  love  of 
outdoor  life  ;  the  vulgar  types  are  beautified  by  the 
artist's  faith  in  his  work,  the  strength  of  his  pencil. 
Hard  work,  faithful  impressions  of  what  he  saw,  a  love 
for  Cod's  pure  air,  for  the  soil  he  trod  on,  for  the 
skv  he  looked  up  to,  all  can  be  seen  in  his  drawings. 
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English   IronworR  of   the  Seventeenth  and   Eighteenth 
Centuries  Reviewed   by  J.  T.  Herbert    Baily 

Ir    Is   remark. ililc   llial  ,iiiiicl>t  the  iimltiluilL-  thai    tlir    iiulivKiual    chu^vu    U<    rei)rL-scnt    lliis    ;j,rcat 

national  rralt  (in  the  laradr  of  tlir  X'ictciria  and  Allicil 
Museum  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  jiersonagc  wlio  is 
onlv  I  onnijitril  with  it  by  vaiiue  tradition.  I'roliahly 
tiic  laborious  spadc-wurk  ncccssarv,  before  e\en  a 
be;j,innini;  rould  be  made,  has  deterred  the  ordinary 
writer :  iiul  the  present  author,  being  both  an  antiquary 
.md  a  metal-worker  by  jirofession,  no  doubt  enjoyed 
unusu.il  farilities.     The  book,  however,  deals  with  but 


ol  books  on  the  \.uious  .irts  and  crafts  of  the  p.ist 
of  England,  we  should  have  been  without  one,  till 
the-  second  decade  ol  the  twentieth  tentur\\  on  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  workint;  of  iron.  So  ii;nor- 
anl  of  the  subject  are  even  our  enlii;lUened  authorities 
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PARTS    OF    THE    OVERTHROW    AND    PIER    CAP    OF    THE    i.ATES    TO    TEWKESBURY    ABBEY 


BY    WILLIAM    ED.NEY 


a  single  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  craft,  and  the 
opportunity  is  still  open  for  some  one  of  the  great 
iron  and  steel  magnates  to  cause  the  history  to  be 
written  in  its  entirety  for  the  good  t)f  mankind  and  a 
memorial  to  himself. 

The  chapter  selected  by  Mr.  (Gardner  is,  it  is  alnuist 
needless  to  say,  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  craft  to  students  and  connoisseurs.  After  an 
introductory  and  well-illustrated  essay  on  the  state  of 
the  craft  in  England  before  and  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  the  real  subject  begins  with 
the  arrival  of  William  ot  Orange  and  .Mary,  with 
which  a  new  and  im|)ortant  development  of  the  rraft 
happens  to  coincide.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
William  and  Mary,  even  Ijefore  they  were  seated  on 
the  throne,  visited  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  being 
captivated  by  the  situation  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
Capital,  decided  to  rebuild  it  as  their  country  resi- 
dence. Princess  Mary  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work,  and  had  the  water  gallery,  soon  afterwards 
destroyed,  specially  beautified  and  fitted  up  for  her 
reception,  even  before  the  new  foundations  were  dug, 
busying  herself  in  the  interval  in  laying  out  the  gardens, 
for  which  Daniel  Alarot,  Prince  William's  architect  in 
I  lolland,  made  plans.    'I\>  Wren  was  given  the  building. 

With  this  We  first  meet  with  the  name  of  Jean 
'rijou,  a  Protestant  and  compatriot  of  Marot's,  who 
had  preibably,  like  him,  fled  to  Holland  on  the  revo- 
ration  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Whether  he  was  known 
to  the  Princess  in  Holland,  or  was  reconnnended  to 
lier  by  Marot  for  the  work,  is  not  known,  but  she 
quickly,  and  perhaps  personally,  commissioned  him 
to  make  a  garden  screen  in  iron  (_if  most  sumptuous 
character  to  enclose  and  render  private  the  small  semi- 
circular fountain  garden  of  the  east  front,  originated 
by  Charles  H.     Apparently  she  did  not  wish  to  wait 


for  the  growth  of  the  yew  hedges  which  afterwards  took 
its  place.  The  screen  was  completed  in  haste  and  the 
bill  delivered  during  the  first  year  of  their  Majesties' 
reign.  The  two  "  Lion  ''  gates  were  part  of  it,  and 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  three  fine  pairs  of  gates 
closing  the  openings  of  the  east  front.  The  absence 
of  any  estimates  or  orders  for  these  wccrks  in  the 
building  accounts  makes  it  probable  that  the  ([Ueen 
herself  commissioned  them,  but  thi;  bills  are  duly 
entered.  Tijou  no  doubt  intended  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  her  munificent  patronage  when  he 
represented  her  reclining  as  Minerva,  with  heathen 
gods,  amorini,  and  the  arts  grouped  around  her  in 
the  taste  of  the  day.  His  book  of  designs,  now  rare, 
is  on  a  grandiose  scale,  the  engravings  being  by  the 
best  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  of  the  day,  and  is, 
moreover,  interesting  as  the  first  illustrated  trade 
i-atalogue,  if  so  it  may  be  lalled,  [lublished  in 
l'>ngland. 

Unhappily,  the  (jueen  died  a  year  or  two  later,  and 
the  building  stopped.  When  it  recommenced  after  the 
burning  of  Whitehall,  the  king's  and  some  minor  stair- 
cases were  given  him,  and  he  somewhat  rashly  tendered 
for  some  500  yards  of  plain  palisading,  the  cost  of 
which  had  been  taken  out  by  Tallman,  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  He  demanded  more  than  ^.1,000  extra, 
and  appears  to  have  lost  the  favour  ol  the  Court 
without  obtaining  payment.  He  continued  to  work  at 
St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere,  but  under  far  less  favourable 
conditions,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  work  there 
in  I  71 1,  he  shook  the  dust  from  his  feet,  leaving  his 
wife  to  settle  up  accounts  and  follow,  no  man  knows 
whither.  He  was  a  talented  and  ambitious  artist, 
probably  also  a  craftsman  ;  conversant  with  designs 
published  in  Paris  prior  to  16S7,  and,  though  imbued 
with  French  taste,  a  very  original  designer.    His  works 
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liad   an   iniiiiiMisc   infliiL-ncc    (in    his    <-omcniiior,n"ies, 
thiuiiili   liw  actuallv   imilatcil   hini. 

I  lis  tiiildwcrs,  wild  pKilialiK'  WDikcd  in  his  alcher, 
though  as  lo  this  ndtliing  is  known,  were  tlircu  notable 
smiths,  who  si-t  up  in  business  in  Derby,  Chester,  and 
Bristol  respectively.  The  principal  of  these  was 
Koiiert  I'.akewell,  whose  first  work  appe.irs  to  have 
bi'iii  the  lieautiful  wronght-iron  arbour  in  the  garden 
at  Melbourne,  eunuiieneed  in  1707.  'This  Bakewell 
was  eerlainlv  by  ku  the  best  ilesigner  of  the  three, 
following  the  school  of  'I'ijou.  His  lea\es  are 
partieukniv  well  modelled  and  crisp,  dilTering  con- 
sideraijly  Irom  liiou's,  but  the  masks  he  indulges  in 
are  grotesipie  witlmut  am'  of  the  ////t's.w  of  thi-  l'"rench. 
Mis  work  is  widely  spread  over  Derbyshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  and  is  always  excellent. 

An  iniporlant  group  of  gates  in  ('heshire  and  tln' 
adjacent  counties  appear  to  be  bv  two  brothers  named 
Roberts,  who  tried  their  prentice  hands  on  a  most 
atllbitious  loreceiurt  screen  at  Cliiik  Castle,  in  North 
Wales;  of  the  utmost  richness,  but  faulty  design. 
This  was  toUowed  by  screens  and  gates,  ajiparently 
by  the  same  liamls.  at  Leeswood,  l-^aton,  luiiral,  and 
llerwick  near  Shnwsljury,  imw  at  Newnhani  Paddox, 
all  of  whi(  h,  though  shifted  about,  are  happily  still  in 
existence. 

The  third  of  the  trio  was  William  Edney,  of  Bristol, 


who  followed  on  similar  but  even  more  florid  lines. 
His  work  in  St.  Mary,  Redclifife,  and  the'  Temple 
(_dun-ch  of  Bristol,  is  the  best  known,  but  his  gates 
are  widely  scattered  in  the  west,  from  Leicester  and 
Warwickshire  to  Wales.  It  is  generally  extremely  rich, 
suffused  in  acanthus  leaves,  with  over-massive  piers, 
and  of  amateur  design.  These  three  disciples  of  tlieir 
great  master  parcelled  out  and  almost  monopolised 
the  ironwork  of  the  West  of  England  and  Midlands, 
wlie're  London  work  seldom  penetrated.  I-',ach  showed 
great  originality  and  preserved  their  independent  .styles, 
and  musl  lia\e  been  famous  in  their  day,  for  it  is 
ipiite  apparent  that  the  gentry  and  others  were  eager 
lo  employ  them.  Thus  the  districts  they  covered 
are  relatively  far  richer  in  ironwork  than  those  of 
the  north,  east,  and  south  of  England,  which,  as  far 
north  as  \orkshire,  dealt  principally  with  London. 
That  the  names  ol  all  three,  hitherto  hardly  known. 
deserve  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  need  hardly 
be  said. 

That  'I'ijou's  stvle  failed  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
Metropolis  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  a  single  able 
and  contemporary  rival  and  competitor,  who,  while 
being  inspired  and  profiting  by  Tijou's  details,  fol- 
lowed his  own  purely  English  lines  of  work,  which 
were  more  adapted  to  the  climate  and  ta>te  of  the 
people.  (7;>  L'e  coiilinucd., 
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The    History  of   English    Plate 

In  last  month's  Connoisseur  a  general 
description  was  given  of  the  structure  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Jackson's  book,"  and  some  notably  tj^pical  examples 
were  discussed,  especially  with  reference  to  the  earlier 
growth  of  the  silversmith's  art.  This  second  notice, 
however,  is  necessary,  in  order  that  some  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  later  development  of  design  when 
the  Renaissance  had  got  fully  into  its  stride,  and  also 
to  an  important  by-path  for  the  collector,  the  pursuit 
of   spoons.     A   brilliant  piece   of  work,    which   owes 


-  An  nius/ra/cd  HisU'iy  ,</ Eiix/iih  rtaU\  l.y  Charles  Js 
Jackson,  F.S.A.        Twn  vols.        ;i"S  8s.        Cnintry  JJft: 


Reviewed 


Part   II. 


as  much  to  the  lapidary  as  the  metal-worker,  is  the 
Vateley  cup.  This  is  now  preserved  at  \'ateley  Church, 
Hants,  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Jackson  makes  no 
comment  on  its  use.  The  presence  in  the  bottom  of 
the  rock-crystal  bowl  of  a  "  print  "  embossed  with  a 
representation  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders  supports 
rather  than  damages  the  view  that  it  is  in  no  sort 
of  wav  an  ecclesiastical  vessel.  Though  it  bears  no 
marks,  it  is  clearly  English,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was,  no  doubt,  made  as  a 
ceremonial  cup  for  a  wealthy  man,  or  a  city  guild, 
and  drifted  somehow  into  Church  ownership.  One 
cannot,  at  least,  imagine  a  parish  priest  of  any  time 
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IVdiii    15S0   onwards  usiiij;   il   Un    any   riuial    puipusc.  tliu  word  cherubic  is  alniosl   to  add   insult   to   injury. 

As    a    work    of    an     il     is    an     astonishing;     success,         This  may  seem  a  small   point,  but  the  effect  of  the 
;esthcticallv    and     technically.       The    detail     of    the         exact   and    even    meticulous   descriptions   throughout 
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hingrd  Straps  across  the  cr\stal  sphere  which  con- 
nect the  calyx  of  tlie  sti-iii  with  the  lip-hand  recalls 
the  earlier  cocoa-nul  cu|is.  "  l''oiu-  delicatelv  wrought 
cheruhii:  carvaud  >crolls  support  the  crystal  knot, 
and  resting  on  tlv-  knot  are  lour  similar  hut  small 
caryatid  scrolls."  I'his  is  Mr.  J.icksoii's  description, 
and  while  we  see  what  he  nn/ans,  it  is  littini;  to  utter 
a  laryat  against  this  very  loose  eniployuienl  of  the 
Word  caryatid.  It  is  a  well-delined  architectural  term, 
indii.alin.L;  tli>;  i;iiiplo\nient  oi  a  fi'iiiale  flL^ure  instead 
of   a  coUimn  to  support  an  (  nlahlature,   and    to   prefix 
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the  hook  is  to  establish  a  standard  of  nomenclature, 
and  this  has  been  so  well  done  on  the  wliole  that 
Mr.  Jackson  himself  makes  us  critic. d.  However, 
by  whatever  name  thc-se  sketchy  little  sui;i;e>tions  of 
huiiianitv  .ire  called,  they  have  a  delightful  decor.itive 
effect,  anil  the  whole  piece  is  of  c'Xtraordinary  merit. 
We  come  now  to  the  .Stuart  periods.  To  the 
thsorders  ol  the  ri-igii  of  ('h.iiles  the  First,  morejier- 
haps  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  collector  owes  the 
scarcitx  of  earh'  ]ilate,  for  the  melting-pot  was  supreme. 
Indeed,  unless  some  families  had  buried  their  silver  (in 
till'  spiiil  that  now  imposes  restraint  when  Schedule 
|)  is  beliit;  filled  up),  we  should  be  still  poorer  in  pre- 
( 'oiiiinonwr.ilth  examples.  In  memoir>  ol"  the  time 
it  is  iiiadi-  ilear  that  the  king's  requests  were  often  met 
I IV  polite  i.i|iii\i>i',ition.     ( ■omiiuiiiwe.dlh  >ilver  is  small 
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in  amount  and  of  bturdy  simplicity,  but,  shortly  before 
the  Restoration,  Dutch  influences,  combined  with 
scarcity  of  silver,  began  what  amounted  to  a  revolu- 
tion. Rich  embossing  of  thin  metal  became  the  rule, 
and  when  silver  became  very  plentiful  owing  to  the 
influx  from  Spanish  America  after  1670,  it  was  used 
with  a  wild  extravagance  typical  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  No  longer  was  it  confined  to  vessels  for 
the  table,  but  sconces  and  andirons,  and  even  chairs 
and  tables,  were  made  freely  of  solid  silver,  and  it  was 
applied  profusely  to  chests  and  other  furniture.  Lord 
Yarborough's  beaker  of  1661,  now  illustrated,  is 
typical  of  the  neiv  manner.  Rich  as  it  is,  there  is  a 
reasonableness  and  balance  which  seventy  years  later 
were  to  disappear  under  French  influence.  It  preserves 
a  defined  sense  of  pattern.  The  tankard  of  1683  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  for  its  incised  Chinese  ornament 
crystallises  a  curious  passing  fashion  which  was  to  flare 
up  again  with  infinitely  less  intelligent  results  some 
sixty  years  later  and  stamp  English  art  with  all  the 
laborious  vagaries  of  unrestrained  Chinoiserie.  In 
this  piece,  however,  as  in  the  lacquered  furniture  of 
the  time,  the  cleaner  and  less  jaded  taste  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  able  to  choose  suitable  decorative 


motives  and  adapt  them  for  eni])l()yment  in  con- 
junction with  traditional  forms  of  vessel.  We  do  not 
lind  that  .Mr.  Jackson  discusses  whether  such  incised 
decoration  was  not  done  later  than  the  making  of 
the   T)iece  in  some  cases,    to  bring  it  into   Hne  with 


TE.\POT     OF 


V>'- 


A     BEAKER     OF      lOOI 

prevailing  taste — a  proceeding  which  would  dodge 
the  date-letter — but  it  seems  at  least  possible.  .\n 
ambitious  attempt  to  bring  a  piece  into  line  with 
advancing  fashion  is  exhibited  by  the  coftee-pot  of 
T692,  on  whirh  rococo  decoration  was  embossed 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
liny.  Tlie  diaper  pattern  within  the  swirling  curves 
makes  a  pleasant  if  slightly  exaggerated  texture,  but 


I'lie    Connoisseur 


it  may  well  hi; 
iloiibtcd  if 
tin-  adililicin 
has  made  the 
piece  UHin; 
beaiuihil.  In 
the  iiiaUir  of 
surlaee  treat- 
ment a  t;(Hi(l 
deal  (un  he 
said  hir  tlie 
matted  p.inels 
i.r  the  tea|Hil 
of  i()c)0,  the 
jilain  polished 
angle-  hands 
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ROMAN  OF    INFERIOR    SILVFR 

ABOrX    FOURTH    CENTURY 

which  em])hasise  its  hexagonal  shape 
being  sharply  separated  Irmii  the 
matt  li\  deeply  incised  lines.  It  is 
altogether  an  engaging,  homely 
little  ohject.  Among  the  smaller 
domestii  things  which  were  made 
freelv  in  (Jiieen  Anne's  reign,  two  are 
now  ilhistrate<l — a  hanilled';ss  tea- 
cup of  I  707  and  .1  two-handled  taster 
of  170:.  'I'he  s.;miiirciilar  grooves 
<if  llie  lalli;r,  "counter-ranged  as 
an  imhiicated  patlL-rn  "  (sureK'  this  is  what  Dante 
Ciahriel  kossetti  would  ha\e  called  a  . ?////;;//«;'  word'), 
are  notahlv  efli-etive,  and  the  teacup  is  a  rare  liltle 
thing.  Mr.  lackson  m, ikes  ,1  good  point  in  showing 
that  earh-  s(  \  enteenth-centiu )'  "porringers"  were 
ollen,  in  lact,  teacups,  and  i|Uotes  in  su|ipoit  an 
I'Xtr.ict  Irom  an  account  ol  earlv  m  the  seventeenth 
centinw  The  rise  of  I'.nglish  poicelain  soon  destroyed 
the  fashion  lor  silver  teacups,  and  an  Apostle  spoon 
of  the    Middle  Ages  is  a  less   lare   thing   to-day.      lor 


boldness  of   design   it   would   be  hard   to  surpass  the 
1676  sweelinciit-box  belonging  to  Lord   Llangatlock. 
It  is  a  generous  conception,  with  its  fat  oval  lobes  on 
the  body  and   round  bosses  on  the  lid,  yet,  for  all  its 
merit,  it  seems  to  suggest  brass-work  rather  than  the 
more  delicate  handling  of  the  silversmith.     'I'he  set  of 
three  (  .isters,   also   C'aroline,   for  tlie\'   ha\e   the  date- 
marks    of    16S3,    are    very   neatly    modelled,  and   are 
exceptionally  early  (or  their  type.     'The  acanthus  treat- 
ment  of  the   bases   is  an   iilgeniotis  totich.      Another 
illustration    shows    us   a    very    notable    work    of    an 
extraordinary   man  who  revolutionised  the  design  ol 
laiglisli   siKcr^i'aul    l.airierie.      While   his  work  con- 
tinues to  comman<J  enormous  ])rices  in  the  sale-room, 
it   mav  seem  like  touching  the   Ark  of  the  Covenant 
to    speak    doubtfuUv    of    him,    but    we    rejoice   to    see 
ihat    Mr.    Jackson    is    not    hypnotised    by   a 
name.      This    ewer    has    been    described  as 
"the    finest    known    specimen    by    that   cele- 
brated  smith.''      hrom   the   [loint   of  \iew   of 
i.irity   and   cash   value,  this   may   possibly   he 
true  :  but  an  artist's  reputation  must  be  Ijroad- 
liised    on    his   achievement   and   not   on   the 
mvsterii_>us  reputations   that  sale-rooms  have 
given  to  those  who 
have  been  dead  a 
sufficient    number 
of   years.     After 
all,  it  is  fair  to  ask 
of  sil  versm  ith's 


WRITHE  N-KSOITED 
OF     I  >UO 


SI  irri  u  STALK   OF   1  ■;  14 

work    that    it    sh.ill    reveal   the 
smuli. 

\\  ithoiu  going  into  the 
(]uestion  of  balance  of  design 
or  .ippropriateness  of  orna- 
ment, we  seem  to  see  Lamerie 


MAIDENHEAD    OF     i;2  1 


The  I lisfory  of  J^i/g/ish  Phite 


thinkiiiL;  in  terms  ij\  modcllinL;  clay  and  not  of  metal. 
And  this  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the 
rococo  schools,  that  they  lacked  a  sense  of  material. 
Of  every  other  piece  illustrated  in  this  article,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  craftsman  thought  in  metal ; 
he  had  silver  in  his  mind,  and  it  stayed  his  hand 
from  e.xtravagance.  Lameric  and  his  school  were,  of 
course,  nimble  technicians.  Their  very  skill  seems 
to  have  spurred  them  to  prodigies  of  involved  design, 
which  they  were  brilliant  enough  to  materialise.  Said 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  llos- 
well,  "."sir,  a  woman's 
preaching  is  like  a  dog's 
walking  (jn  his  hind  legs. 
It  is  not  done  well  ;  but 
you  are  surprised  to  find 
it  done  at  all."  I'aul 
I.amerie's  facility  calls 
up  much  the  same  image. 
Our  last  paragraphs 
must  be  devotetl  to  a  few- 
notes  al.iout  Mr.  Jack- 
scm's  excellent  cha|)ter 
on  the  spoon.  He  may 
be  called  the  father  of 
this  branch  of  the  history 
of  sih'er,  for  twenty-one 
years  ago  he  prepared  a 


ni  a  n  n  e  r  s. 
\'ery  inter- 
esting are 
the  two  Ro- 
mano -  Brit- 
ish spoons  of 
low  -  quality 
silver  which 
were  found 
in  the  North 


PURITAN   OF    11154- 


DE.\TH'S-HE.AD.    i6;l 

monograph  on  the  sub- 
je<-t  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  while 
he  ha.s  greatlv  extended 
the  range  of  examples 
illustrated,  his  main 
classifications  have  not 
l>een  changed.  Himself 
the  owner  of  a  unique 
collection,  he  has  illus- 
trated from  all  sources  a 
remarkable  series  illu^- 
trating  the  de\-elo|)iiiellt 
of  what  is  |)robal)l\- 
the  earliest  aid  to  tahilc 


FRONT    AND    B.'^CK 


OWL-KNOri'ED    OF     1 51)0 

of  England.  The  writhen-kno[j  spoon 
oi  1500  marks  a  \erv  rare  finish, 
which  went  out  of  fashion  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century, — why,  is  not 
clear,  for  it  is  distinctly  attractive. 
More  consciously  decorative  are  the 
owl-knopped  examples  of  1506. 
Amongst  earlier  medireval  types, 
such  as  ai-orn-tipped  and  diamond- 
[jointed,  the  Maidenhead  spoons,  so 
called  from  their  knops  Ijeing  repre- 
sentations of  a  bust  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Were  fairly  persistent.  The  example  illustrated 
is  ot  1521,  but  another,  of  1560,  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable Irom  it.  "Slipjjed  in  the  stalk"  spoons 
are  not  very  attractive,  but  rejiresent  what  was  prci- 
bably  the  cheapest  type  of  early  sixteenth  century 
s|ioon,  for  they  lack  knops  altogether.  Apostle 
spoons  form  too  big  a  subject  to  touch  here,  and  we 
pass  to  a  Puritan  spoon  with  a  broad  stem,  engraved 
richly  not  only  with  scroll  foliage  on  both  sides  of  the 
stem,  but  with  acanthus  over  a  quarter  of  the  back 
of  the  bowl.  Two  views  are  shown  of  a  spuon  that 
marks  a  social  observance  whiili  continueil  to  within 
fixing  memories  in  this  country,  the  fiiiiL-ral  spoon. 
Engraved  with  death's-head  and  the  mottoes,  "  Die 
to  l^ive  "  and  "  Live  to   Die,  "  it  was  a  more   practical 
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variant    of   the    feeling    which     earHer    inspired    the 
funeral  ring. 

But  our  space  fails,  and  we  must  take  leave  of  a 
fascinating  book  which  deals  adequately  with  a  great 
subject  from  all  points  of  view — aesthetic,  archsological, 
and  social.  The  history  of  manners  no  less  than 
of  taste  and  craftsmanship  is  bound  up  in  the  story 
of  the  silversmith's  art,  and  Mr.  Jackson  had  this 
well  in  view  when  he  wrote  a  book  that  is  deli-jhtful 


to  the  general  reader  and  indispensable  to  the  col- 
lector. Here  may  be  added  a  word  of  praise  omitted 
from  the  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  book  given  in 
the  first  instalment  of  this  review.  In  addition  to  a 
full  table  of  contents  and  an  index  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, there  has  been  provided  a  third  and  most 
convenient  aid  to  reference — a  chronological  list  of 
illustrations,  that  will  give  especial  pleasure  to  the 
antiijuary  with  a   passion  for  dates. 
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\The  Editor  inviles  the  assistance  oj  readers  oj  '\'\\\:  Co.nnoi.^.iKUK   who  may  be  able  to  impart  the 
i}i formation  re</uired  bv  Corres/>omfef!ts.] 

and  is  probably  tlic  work  of  Cioilfricd  Schal<-kcn,  who 
(lii.ll  at  the  Hague,  1706. 

Yours  Liithl'iilly, 

AkI  Ht;U    \\'.     I'liNION. 

L'niukntii  IF,I>   I'oKiRAir  (2). 
DiAK   Sik,  -   Herewith   I  am  sending  a  photograpli 
ol    a  [lirtine  in  uiy  |)o>ses,sion,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
ha\e  your  help  to  identity  the  same.      The  si/e  of  the 
pi(  ture  is  11)'  ins.  by  24  ins.,  and  the  [jiiture-  is  in  fairly 
godd   preservation.      The  ribbon  or  sash  oi  the  order 
whicli    the    figure    wears    is  in   two   colours— crimson 
(  entre   with   dark  blue  edging,      'i'he  collar  of  coat  is 
(lark   lilue  or  black  velvet  with  gold  braiding.     The 
background  of  picture  is  a  very  dark  blue  green. 
Trusting  vou  will  give  this  your  kind  attention, 
I  am,  dear  Sir.  yours  respectfully, 

Akchd.  Peebles. 


CN1D1;.M11  IhLJ     rOKTR.\lT    (l) 

L'-\iiii-,N  rii  III'  I'liKir'.viT  ( I ). 
1  )|  AU  Sir,  —  I  enclose  herewith  a  photo  of  an  old 
portr.nt  1  have  in  my  possession,  and  would  be 
greatly  obliged  il  vou  or  .my  of  your  readers  could 
identifv  the  porti.nt  .md  tiie  [lainter  by  whom  it  was 
done.  It  originally  came,  I  lielieve,  Irom  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   Durham. 

\'ours  truly. 

I..    I)E   H.    1,. 

I'dk  I  i-;.\if   i;v    K-\t.i.i.Ki^. 
|ir  \i;  .Sir. --The  p.nnling  in  the  January  ('onnois- 
sEUI-;.    b\   Sir  Ciiilfrcy  Kiieller,  is  "  ( leorge    Ireilerick 
Handel,"  the  great  musi.i.m. 

\(iurs  irulv, 

II,   1).    r..   WivniN. 

L'miiin  I  n  nil   I'  \in  1  ino. 
Hear   Sii;,       The  painting  No.  j;  in  Till':  CoxN'ois- 
sEi  R   for    laiiuan    veprcs,-nts  the  Penitent  Ma^^daieih 


ii)r:Nrn  n  n   I'ORTR.^it   (j) 
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ENr.RAVlNG    AFTER    LeLY. 

Dear  Sir, — In  No.  78  of  The  Connoisseur 
you  publish  a  list  of  engravings  sold  by  auction,  1901- 
1907,  including  one  t'rom  a  painting  by  Lcly  (Lady 
7vitlt  a  Latah),  and  I  should  like  to  know  where  1  am 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  view  an  engraving  of  this 
picture,  or  even  an  illustration  of  it,  as  I  have  what 
I  think  may  be  the  original  painting  by  Lely  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

l-'aithfuUy  yours,  J.  Cole  Roberts. 

TtiE   Burial  of  Charles  I. 

De.vr  Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
where  I  could  see  the  famous  painting  of  TIu-  fiiirial 
of  Charles  1.  .'  It  was  shown  in  the  Corporation 
(ialleries — then  called  the  Maclellan  Calleries — at 
Glasgow.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  painting,  fjishop 
juxon  is  depicted  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
with  an  open  Prayer-book  in  his  hand.  A  Roundhead 
soldier  has  his  hand  on  the  open  book,  while  his  wife 
is  trying  to  restrain  him.  The  martyred  king's  four 
friends  are  lowering  the  coffin  down,  and  their  faces 
are  turned  so  that  the  e.xpression  of  each  can  be  seen. 

I  wish  I  iciuld  lind  out  where  it  is  to  be  seen. 

\'ours  sincerely,   Aha  Shurmer. 


UxiiiENTiFiEn    Portrait. 
Sir, — The   portrait   No.   i    (December  Number)   is 


PAINTING     ATTRIUUTED     TO     LELY 


UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT     (3) 

very  like  one  of  Hueen  Claude,  first  wife  of  Francis  I., 
which  is  of  the  school  of  Clouet  in  the  Paris  Biblio- 
theque  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Your  correspondent  can 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  picture  by  applying  to 
A.  (liraudon,  9,  Rue  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  It  is 
inscribed  in  one  comer,  "  La  regne  gliaude."  The 
photograph  costs  about  two  francs. 

Yours  truly,  M.  Petrena  Procrlebank. 

Unihentifiem  Portraii  (3). 
Gentlemen, — I  enclose  herewith  a  photo,  some- 
what blurred,  of  an  oil-painting,  34  ins.  by  47  ins.,  for 
reproduction  in  your  magazine  for  identification  as 
to  artist  and  sitter.  It  only  gives  a  fair  idea  ol  the 
original,  as  the  colouring,  especially  the  face,  is 
perfect.  \\'hen  I  acquired  it,  it  was  covered  with 
three  or  four  coats  of  brown  varnish,  wliich  have  since 
been  removed  by  a  restorer. 

Very  truly  yours,   C;i-v   A.  J.vcksun. 

Pictures  by  Geddes  and  Wilkie. 
Dear  Sir. — As  a  regular  reader  of  your  magazine, 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me 
to  discover  (i)  whether  the  portrait  by  Geddes  is  that 
of  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  (2)  whether  the  attribution 
of  the  other  picture  is  correct? 

^'ours  truly,  Enquirer. 


The   Coiiiioisseity 


PORTRAIT     BY     ANDREW     i.EDDK^ 

UniI'I'  n  1 II'  iF,i>    I'u  ri'ki  . 

1  >KAi'  SiK.-  "(  )n  pauf  ;vS  .il'  the 
laniuirv  iiimihcr  dl  'I'llK  (■|i\Mii^- 
sEi'R  is  a  Ititlcr  t'rom  "  Artluu 
Wickson '' asking  fur  the  idLiilifn  a- 
ti<in  1)1  ■•  UniileiUilied  I'ictuir  "  ( i ). 
It  is  fr":ii  a  diawiiiLi  hy  WilHaiii 
Huath.  ol  1,. union,  and  presented 
by  him  tu  WasliinL^ton  IiAniL;,  and 
is  (ine  wl"  the  ilhistrations  to  the 
litter's  Hiitory  of  Xew  York, 
written,  I  belie\c  in  the  thirties. 
This  Is  a  hiiinoroits,  whiiiisii  al  his- 
lorv,  I  laiiiiiiiii  to  he  '■  liiiin  the 
lieginniiiij;  of  the  world,  to  llie  i/nd 
of  the'  I  )iiteh  1  )ynasty." 

I'eter  Stuvvcs.mt,  the  eoiiuilailder 
of  the  army  of  early  Dilteh  settlers 
in  the  drawing,  was  one'  of  the 
Diiteh  (iovernors  of  New  York,  and 
ha<l   one   siUer    leg.       .Many   of   thf 


deseeiidants  of  these  settlers  are  still   living   in   New 
\ Ork   City  and  State. 

1  send  an  illustration — larger  than  the  one  in  'i'ltr 
(JoNxnissKfR — taken  from  a  recently  |)iiblished  book, 
entitled  I'lh-  Greatest  Street  in  the  World- - Ih-oatt- 
:vay,  by  .Stephen  Jenkins. 

Yours  tnih'.    !,.   C.  OsI'.orn. 

Uxioi'.N  I II  ir.ii  I'ai.n  I  iM'.. 
I'lAk  Sir,  —  With  reference  to  the  unideiitilied 
painting  (;,)  in  the  January  CclnnciisskuI'!,  we  have  an 
uld  me/,z(jtint  of  this  picture,  Mary  A/ai;</a/e/u',  by 
I.  .Smith,  alter  d/.  Se/ia/e/ce/i,  who  was  an  artist  of  the 
se\,;nteenth  eeiuiir\,  and  was  famous  for  his  pi<-tures 
of  night  stibjeets,  as  he  made  the  light  from  a  taper  or 
ilanibean  to  dilflise  a  remarkable  brightness  over  his 
(■bjec't  in  contrast  to  the  sh.adowy  darkness  of  the 
lemainder  of  his   pictures. 

N  ours  faithfully,  Ai.kri-:ii  Schtnkv  iV  Son. 

Old  Em.r.w  i.\c,. 
Mi.Ak  Sik, — In  Xo\.  X.  (  /'e_f_vs!,i>!<!)  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
W  he.itley's  edition  of  Pe/>ys'  Diary,  reference  is  made 
on  page  85  to  a  letter  by  the  late  Re\.  h.dward  White 
in  Tlie  Times  of  August  23rd,  1890.  whi(  h  contains  a 
p.utiealar  .iccount  of  four  different  pictures  by  Dutcdi 
|iainters,  illustrating  various  incidents  of  that  historic 
occasion  as  seen  by  contemporary  spectators.  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  engraving  of  a  ])icture  whicdi  is 
quite  different  to  any  of  the  aboxe.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  Departure  of  Charles  Stuward  The  II  Kinge 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Yrland,  from  the 
Hollands  coast  at  Schevelini:   for  EiiLtland,   the   2   of 


BCKNS'S    "cottars'    SATCKDAY    NIC.H1 
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June  A  n  II  (1 
1660."  "F.  H. 
Schut  delineavit 
e  t  s  c  u  1  ]i  s  i  (. 
Nicholas  Viss- 
cher  excudit.' 
The  title  is  also 
given  in  Dutch. 
I  enclose  a 
photograph  of 
this  engraving  in 
the  hope  y  ei  u 
will  find  it  of 
sufficient  i  n  t  er- 
est  to  publish 
in  The  Con- 
noisseur. So 
far  as  I  c  a  n 
ascertain,  this 
picture  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Wheatley  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  print-room 
at  the  British  Museum.  I  am  anxious  to  trace,  if 
possible,  the  original  picture  from  which  this  engraving 
has  been  made,  and  also  to  acquire  some  information 
concerning  V.  H.  Schut. 

Yours  faithfully,  Ch.vrles  A.   Hill. 


OLD     ENGRAVING 


Unknown 

L.\  Nli.sC  A  I'E 
W  ITH 

I'lCLREs,  "The 

liATHERS." 

Dear  Sir, — 
Would  you  kind- 
'\    puljlish   the 

I  lu>cd  photo- 
;^iaiili.  It  is  of 
a  picture  pur- 
chased at  Judge 
ISacon's  sale  at 
Christie's, 
November  27th, 
191 1.  The  can- 
vas is  19  ins.  by 

29  ins.,  but  looks 
^_._.—  >__.-... .__-..._^  ^^^   .^.  .^  has  been 

cut  down.  The 
figures  scarcely  show  in  the  photo,  but  they  are 
boys  bathing,  in  the  middle  distance.  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  for  any  information  that  may 
lead  to  the  identification  of  the  artist.  Perhaps  some 
relative  or  friend  of  the  late  Judge  may  recognise 
this  picture. 

Yours  faithfullv,  T.   H. 


Unidentifieu  Painting. 

1)ear  Sir, — I   have   been   much  interested  to  see 

in    your    November   number    of  The   Connoisseur 

a   reproduction   of  a   painting    marked    "unidentified 

painting,''  and   a   letter  from   a   Mr.    Alibott  request- 


THE     BATHEKS 


Castor-Oil  Spoons. 
Dear  Sir, — When  staying  in  \Vales  lately  I  saw  a 
castor-oil  spoon  at  a  dealer's,  who  did  not  appear  to 
know  much  about  such  spoons,  but  who  inlormed  me 
that  they  were  \ery  rare.  It  was  made  of  pewter,  and 
had  no  mark  upon  it.  I  enclose  two  dr.iwings  which 
you  mavthink  w.nthv  nf  reproduction  in  your  magazine. 

I  should  be 
greatly  obliged 
if  you  could  in 
form  me  as  to  the 
probable  age  and 
value  of  this  kind 
of  spoon. 

\'c)urs  faithfully, 
A.  P.  Percival. 

L'nideniified 

Paintinc;. 

I  lEAR    Sir, — 

'I'  h  e    1 )  a  i  n  t  i  n  g 

No.   3    enquired 

about    by    C.    S. 

I I  c ) y 1 e  in  the 
ianuary  number 
is  bv  S<halcken. 
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I  have  it  as  a  line  ciigraviiif; ;  it  lias  been  cm  down, 
anil  there  is  no  title  or  engraver's  name.  The  painter's 
name  is  i;i\en. 

\'<)iirs  trul\-,   .M.  R.  ISkvan. 

L'lNllil.N  I  IMI-.Ii     I'oK  IRAI  I  . 

.SiK, — Referrinn  to  the  hrst  uiiidentiliecl  portrait 
published  in  your  No.  124,  p.  250.  I  have  a  little 
portrait,  on  wood,  which  has  been  classitied  in  tlu' 
catalogue  of  the  IC\hil)ition  of  the  Primitifs  Fi-aihitis 
at  Paris  (a.  igo4,  p.  67,  No.  156)  as  the  portrait  ol 
a  daughter  of  King  Francis  I.  of  I'r.mce,  painted  by- 
lean  Clouet.  The  features  of  the  woman  are'  treated 
in  the  same  refined  manner  ;  the  background  shows 
the  same  transparent  .^'/r<7/ i-(;/w//.i-,  and  the  resemblance 
with  the  portraits  uf   Holbein  is  striking. 

\cuus  truly.   Dr.  ( lisTAVo  Fki/zdni. 

liisr  i;v  Ci.  llKssi. 
Sir, — I  ha\e  a  beautiful  white  marble  bust  of  the 
"Mater  Doloro.sa,"  by  ('..  Bessi,  X'olterra,  Italy.  I 
cannot  TiikI  anywhere  the  name  of  this  sculptor,  ('an 
vou  sav  if  he  is  at  all  known,  and  what  reputation 
he  ha-.  ?  1  believe  the  bust  was  purchased  at  the 
Italian  I'.xhibition  held  in  London  some  live  or  six 
yeais  ago.  Yours  faithfully, 

HkRI^KRI     MONCKIllN. 


Antiquk  Lock. 
Dkar  Sir, — In  the  Christmas  number  of  your 
magazine  Mr.  HoUoway  asks  what  the  lock  repro- 
duced on  page  253  was  used  for,  expecting  to  get  an 
answer  from  some  Birmingham  reader.  Though  not 
a  Birmingham  reader,  I  think  I  am  able  to  give  some 
information.  The  National  Museum  in  Amsterdam 
contains  a  similar  lock,  but  without  poem,  and  with 
a  button  in  the  middle  opening  behind  the  man's 
tigiue.  The  lock  bears  number  886  and  the  follow- 
ing description  :  ''  L)oor  lock  with  plate  for  control 
and  two  keys.  Dutch  work  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury." I  suppose  a  night-guard  was  obliged  to  turn 
the  kev  or  the  button  every  one  or  twi)  hours  to 
prove  his  vigilance.  Surely  the  diirectors  of  the 
National  .Museum  (  Rijks-museum)  will  be  able  to  give 
you  mori'  information  if  wanted. 

\'ours  truly, 

A.   C.  JOSEi'HUS    Jll.llA. 

r.  .Makiix.  Mi.n'ia  tfRi-:  P.mntkr. 
Dkak  Sir, — Mav  I  inipiire  if  anv  reader  can  give 
me  information  as  to  T.  Martin,  who  appe.irs  to  have 
been  a  miniature  painter  in  1S45  ?  From  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  a  miniature  which  I  have,  he 
seems  to  have  also  worked  at  Burslem,  on  china 
i)robablv. — W.   H.   Ouarreli.. 


:ASTOi;-on.    spoons 
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Which  is  the  proiier  definition  of  this  ancestor  ol 
the  bicvile  I  am  quite  unable  to  iletermine.    ProbabK' 
the  original  hobby-horse  was  simply 
The  "Hobby"       f,^^  ^^^^  ^,f   ^^^^    animal    cut   in 
or  "  Dandy "  .  ,        ,  .  ^  , 

,,  contour,  with  a  Ioiilt  piece  of  wood 

Horse  '-     ' 

attached  that  went  between  a  boy's 

legs,    much    as   we    see    the   youngsters   have   in    the 
present  day. 

In  the  earlv  years  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  Baron 


\'on  1  irais  introduced  to  England  from  Franc.e  another 
kind  of  hobby-horse,  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
which  in  some  dictionaries  is  called  a  velocipede.  It 
appears  to  have  been  soon  adopted  by  the  dandies 
of  the  day,  and  so  probably  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Dandy  Horse."  It  consisted  of  two  strong  wooden 
wheels  with  iron  tvres  on  a  frame,  and  on  whi(;h  a 
■'perch''  was  formed,  a  curved  handle  bringing  the 
steering   gear   under   the   rider's    control  ;    the   saddle 


JOH.NSON  S    PEDESTRIAN    HOBBV-UOKSE    RIDI." 


SCHOOL    AT    J77. 

i«3 
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I'hc    Cotuioisseitr 


A     "HOBBV          cm  DANDV          HORSK 

roulil   l)r   raiscil   or   lowciucl    at   pleasure,      TIil-   rider  have   been  anlii.'ipatcd.      I'^ideiitly  ihc  idea  "caught 

sat  astride,  and   the   saddle   was  so   adjubted   that  the  on"   and    beeanu:    popular,   as   an    engraving    in    my 

ti|)s  ot'  his   toes    just   touch. .'d    the    ground,   thi.'   arms  ]io^session,    and    here    illustrated,    shows    "Johnson's 

reNtiiiL;  on   the  "  perch."      A   lew   lessons    and  a   little  Pedestrian    Hobby-Horse    School"    in    iSig    at    377. 

practici'   liroui;ht  the  rider  to  perfection,  and   enabled  Strand.       Riders   will   be   noted   in  all   stages  ol'   pro- 

him  to  attain  a  speed  of  Seven  to  eight  miles  an  hour.  liciencv.       The     dress    materially     differs     from    that 

Obviously   the    gre.it    difference    between    it   and   the  worn  by  the  cyclist  of  modern  days.      I'rom   another 

early  bicvcle,  or   "bone-shaker."  w.ts   the  absence  of  hum.jrous   sketch   it   is   evident    tliat   the  tricycle   was 

the  tri-adles.  made  on   the   same  plan.       One   rider  a|)pears  to   be 

These   machine--  are    now    rarely    to    Ije   met   with.  "coasting,"   as    m.iny   did    prior    to    the    days    of   the 

That    shown    above    was    Used    by    the    first    Earl    ol  free-wheel. 

Durham  in  iSio,  and   is   now   in   the   very  interesting  d'he    caricaturist    evidejitly    took    the    dandy-horse 

collection  of  wheeled  conveyances  of  .Messrs.  Atkinson  under  his  notice,  as  shown  bv  llie  amusing  illustration 


and  I'hilipson. 
carriage  builders, 
o  I'  X  (_•  w  c  a  s  1 1  e- 
upon  -  Tvne,  by 
whose  kind  per- 
mission this  illus- 
tration is  gi\en. 
Recently,  in  a 
large  wooden- 
lloorcd  show- 
room, the  writer 
had  a  r  1  (J  e  on 
this  m.i  chine, 
with  be-lter  suc- 
cess  than    miuht 


irUUH      DAYS  —  OTHER     WA\S 


here  g  i  \  i-  n  : 
"  Other  d.iys-  - 
other  wavs."  I 
am  sure  the  pre- 
sent-dav  lover  of 
the  cycle  would 
besorrytohaveto 
return  to  the  nia- 
(diineused  bv  hi^ 
grandfather,  be 
its  proper  name 
"  Hobbv"  or 
"  Handy"  liorse. 
—  M  .\  1;  I-.  R  I,  \' 
I'liii  I  ii's.  b.S.A. 
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A.MONi:;  the  majiy  delight- 
ful little  creations  in  which 
the    daintv 


Compressed- 
horn  and 
Tortoiseshell 
Snuff-boxes 


and  artistic 

spirit  of  the 

eighteenth 

Century  ex- 
pressed itself,  few  are  more 
intrinsically  fa  s  c  i  n  a t  i  n  g 
tlian  the  delicate  little 
boxes  of  compressed  horn 
and  tortoiseshell,  originally 
created  to  carry  tobac(;o 
and  snuff,  but,  with  those 
to  whom  the  weed  was 
anathema,  eijually  well 
utilised  for  pastilles, 
patches,  or   sweetmeats. 

Horn  as  a  medium  of 
beauty  was  well  enough 
understood  in  previous  ages  in  the  carvers'  and 
sculptors'  hands,  but  the  idea  of  compressing  this 
rather  unsympathetic  substance  liy  steam,  and  then 
embossing  it  with  graceful  and  captivating  designs, 
was  entirely  a  Stuart  novelty,  and,  like  all  novelties, 
quickly  became  a  cult  and  a  rage.  The  fashion 
advanced  on  its  own  merits  :  ntine  <ould  deny  their 
curious  clear-cut  beauty  to  the  little  snuff  caskets  ; 
nobody  possess  one  of  the  tiny  gems  without  more 
or  less  falling  in  love  with  it  ;  even  as  to-day  they 
continue  to  make  fresh  concjuests,  and  frequently 
employ  their  charms  in  enlisting  new  admirers.    True, 


COMPRESSED-HOR 

UPID    AMONG    ROSES,' 

ENGLISH,    EIGHTE 


a  method  of  compressing 
horn  was  practised  soon 
after  the  dawn  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  hut  the  art 
did  not  iind  itself  all  at 
once,  and  the  golden  period 
of  the  little  boxes  lies  in 
the  first  (juarter  of  the 
eighteenth  CLntur\-,  when 
victorious  Anna  was  battling 
with  her  very  strenuous 
friendship  with  Sarah  of 
Marlborough:  when  the 
coftee-houses  were  ringing 
with  the  exploits  of  that 
great  Uuke;  when  Mr. 
Addison  was  conducting 
the  S/'iY/a/iir,  and  1  )icky 
Steele  despatching  am- 
biguous little  notes  to  his 
mature  Prue,  telling  her  not  to  wait  up  for  him.  She 
usually  did  !  The  <lainty  boxes  then  were  in  their 
hev-day  at  home  and  abroad,  and  some  vastly  pretty 
specimens  emanate  from   the  Continent. 

Some  \ery  high-born  hands,  too,  accepted  these 
charming  knick-knacks  with  stately  complaisance,  and 
when  the  makers  complimented  Hueen  Anne  by  in- 
laying her  royal  features  in  silver  on  the  lids  of  the 
trifles,  they  became  the  Court  Aj/'/c/f  /-ar  ,\\ir//e/!ir, 
and  the  one  indispensable  addition  of  the  toilet  in 
the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  Covent  Carden  and 
Soho.     In  a  few  years  more  they  were  figuring,  too. 


N    SNUFF-BO.X  : 

BY    WILLIAM    WILSON 
ENTH    CENTURY 


TORTOISESHELL    AND    SILVER    SNUFF-l^OXES  WILLIAM    AND    MARY    AND    yUEEN    ANNE 

ENGLISH,    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
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I.OMI'KI.-.SEI)-I10RN     V.O\   : 
VIF.W    OI--     ROITKN 

;i:.Ni  H     i:h.nTi;i;N  rii  ckntikv 


COMPRESSED-HORN    SNUFF-BOX  : 
■.A<  I  IlIC    I'ROCESSION."    SIGNED    O.    li.   (JOHN    OIJRISSLT) 
ENGLISH,     EARI.V    EI(;HTEENT1I    CENTURY 


uikIci   ihi-  \v.i\-lii;hts   in   Kcn-.ini;l(in    i'alai-r,  at  tlin-M-  ixlaiU,    and    seem    lu    have    Ijccn    [jcciiliarly    pcjimlar, 

triiililv   iliill    card-ijarlies   presided    (i\cr    l)v  nur   fnsi  while  nn   Uie  Continent   landscape,   legend,   table,  or 

ilano\rnan    So\ereign     and     his     lanky,    atli  iiuaicd  rouiain  c   were   cIkim  n,    and    sometimes  little    Dutcli 

I  )iiihess  of  Kendall,      I  feel  sure  1  .ad)'  Mary  W'ortley  genre   sulijeots    of  jieasants   danrini;,    in    the    manner 

owned   one,  i)Ul   she  has  forgollen  to  mention   it  ;  as  of  d'eniers,  as  ni.iy  be   seen   on  the  e\'iiiisitely  inlaiil 

lor    Mis.     Braeegirdle,    tliat     bewitehini;    niiise,    who  bi>.\  ol   torloiseshell.      In  France  the  circular  boxes  of 

laughs   at   you   out   of   her  sedan,   ilon't  vou   suppose  shell    were    sometimes   coxered    entirely    with    \'ernis 

one    ul    the    •'the    hundrid    admireis"   made    it    his  Martin,  and   diapered   with   supc-rb  designs  and   little 

liusine-s   to    see   ^he   p(]ssesse(l   one  !      It    w.is  a   vain  pastorals  painted  inside  the  lid.      Sometimes  a  be.mti- 

world    that    the    little    boxes    were    born    into:    but   .1  hiUv     tinted     ])ale-green     horn     w.is     employed.    ,md 


\erv  delightful  world,  with  a  stroll  in  the  .-iiiwdi'd 
.Mall  in  the  morning,  a  fashionable  rumm.ige  all  the 
a  ft  ernoo  n  in  t  he  china 
wartdiouses  or  .Madame 
.Motteux's  K.isi  India  shcp, 
and  .1  comedy  by  .Mis. 
('enlli\-re  or  Colley  Cil)l,)er 
,it  the  phiyluiuse  in  the 
e\ening.  .At  Wills's  coffee- 
house in  Russell  Street  also, 
where  a  great  literai\'  st.ir 
was  majestically  setting,  in 
a  big  ,irm-rhair  bv  the  tire- 
side,  hapfiy  the  man  who 
could  bo.ist  the  c.ichet  of 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the 
I'am.ius  box  id'  old  John 
1  >r\den.  The  selection  ol" 
subjects  lor  decoratiiin  nn 
the  compressed-honi  lioxes, 


TUUIOISLSUELL    SNUIF-UG.X,     WITH 

SILVER    INL.^ID    FIGURES    OF    PEASANTS    DANCIN 

EARLY    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 


compressed,  after  plunging  into  boiling  water,  into 
all  those  intricaiii/s  of  grace  which  were  the  h.i|)py 
possession  of  the  I'rench 
artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  By  long  contimi'-d 
soaking  all  animal  horn  i\\n 
be  easil)'  sof  te  ned  :  but 
those  ijarticularly  malleable 
are  the  horns  of  the  o.\, 
buffalo,  -sliei-p,  and  goat, 
and  when  heated,  these 
especiallv,  lan  be  pressed 
into  a  die,  and  not  oiilv 
take  a  beautiful  and  sharp, 
1  nit  a  permanent  impression. 
Ihe  subject  had  to  be  left 
in  the  die  until  quite  cold 
to  secure  these  indelible 
values,  and  with  what  exqui- 
site delicacv  the  dies  were 


thoueh  highlv  iiiKc^inatixe  .uid   poetical  in  most  cases,  cut  and  engraved  one  gl.nice  .it   the  im|iressions  pro- 

s.ems    on    the    whule    to    h.i\e    consisted    chiefly    of  diiced  will  reveal.      The  best-kn..wn  artists  of  I-hi^lish 

portr.iits,    .ind    thuse    not   al«a\s    i-ontemporarv   with  origin  who    worked   in   i-ompressed   horn,   and   whose 

the  d.ites  ,it    which    ihe    boxes   w.^re    m.ide.      Thus   we  examples    sholdd    lie    sought    b\-    the    collector,    were 

find    some    with    heads    of    ( "Iiailes    T.,     lames    II.,  John  Osborn,  who   began  working  in   .Amsterdam   in 

and  frequently  William   and    .Mai\-:   appareiulv  these  the  ye.ii    io;6,  .uid  the   far  more   accomplished    lolm 

etligies  were  selected  in  d^-ference  to    I.icoljite  leelinu,  (  )brisset,  who  w.is   producing  little  .irticles   of  m.itch- 

and  principally  out  ol' coinplimenl  to  (,lueen  .\nne.  less  beautv  in   England  Irom  tlv  ye.ns  1705  to  1727. 

lioxi'S  (Veil  with  the  arms  of  Sir  ImmiicIs  I  Ir.ike  ,ire  Obrisset    loitunateb'   stamped   all    his    pieces   with   the 

I  So 


Notes 


initials  O.  B.,  so  tiiat  \vc  liavc  been  able  to  identify 
the  very  lovely  "  Bacchic  Procession  "  as  one  of  his 
most  delicate  masterpieces.  Many  of  the  snuff-boxes 
have  been  artistically  coloured  and  stained,  especially 
those  of  foreign  origin — experiments  having  proved 
that  horn  can  be  dyed  by  metallic  processes. 

Another  great  name  in  compressed-horn  work  is 
that  of  William  Wilson,  whose  delightful  little  "Cupid 
among  Roses  "'  is  fully  signed  in  the  space  just  below 
the  lower  rose.  There  are  some  small  trinkets  of 
the  past  that  seem  to  possess  a  particular  faculty  in 
reviving  the  sce)ies  of  other  days  for  us,  and  the  old 
horn  bo.xes  with  their  delicate  charm  re-introduce  us 
to  the  stately  age  of  Anne,  with  its  political  cabals, 
its  secret  Jacobite  counsels,  and  its  tine  code  of  social 
manners,  part  of  whose  ritual  found  ex[jression  in  the 
formal  grace  and  ex(]uisiteness  with  which  the  polite 
world  opened  and  closed  these  little  boxes.  Belore 
the  year  1750  the  whim  was  ]iast  ;  fashion  and  the 
horn  snuff-box  had  bidden  their  last  adieu. 

C,.     H.    SWEKT. 

In  Kritton's  /h'aii/iis  of  Eii,i;/a!id  and  Xeale's 
I'iciC'S  of  Se,i/s.  which  were  both  issued  at  the  begin- 
Favourite  '^'"J^'  "'"  ''""^  nineteenth  century,  there 

Artists  of  the  are  included  particulars  of  the  mure 
Eighteenth  important    pictures   c<.>ntained    in   the 

Century  mansions  described.       Mr.   Algernon 

Craves,  F.S.A.,  whose  books  on  Reynolds,  the  Royal 
.\cademy  exhibitors,  and  others,  are  now  regarded 
as  standard  works  of  reference,  has  classified  these 
l)aintings  umler  the  names  of  their  artists.  The 
result  of  a  small  portion  of  his  labours,  which  will 
be  found  tabulated  belciw,  gives  us  a  good  idea  a., 
to  which  were  the  fashionable  old  masters  among 
eighteenth -century  collectors.  The  Knglish  s(  hool 
is  sparsely  represented,  only  Reynolds,  Angelica 
Kauffman,  and  Gainsborough  ha\ing  above  thirty 
pictures  enumerated — Mr.  Craves  having  omitted 
from  this  list  artists  with  less  than  this  nmuber.  The 
pictures  by  English  eighteenth-century  artists  must 
have  been  far  more  numerous  in  the  coimtry  houses 
than  these  figures  suggest,  and  their  ])aucity  is  prob- 
ably accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Bntton 
and  Neale  did  not  usually  think  them  worthy  i  >f 
mention.  It  is  suggestive  of  contcm|iorary  taste  that 
Angelica  Kauffman  is  represented  so  strongly,  while 
the  names  of  Hogarth,  Wilson,  and  Romney  do  not 
appear.  Other  notable  omissions  are  \'elasi|ue/, 
Hobbema,  Ruisdael,  Hals,  and  all  tlie  primitive 
masters:  while  the  high  honour  in  which  artists  like 
Carlo  Maratti,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  ( ;.  I'oussin  were 
held,  shows  how  the  taste  (_)f  the  present  day  has 
changed.      The  relatively  large  number  of  ^'an  Dycks 


and  Raphaels  makes  one  suspect  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  originals  were  merely  school  pictures  or  coiiies. 

In  another  table  Mr.  Graves  has  given  the  highest 
nimibers  of  portraits  of  well-known  personages  men- 
tioned in  the  same  books.  Charles  I.,  as  might  be 
expected,  easily  heads  the  list,  tlic  most  surprising 
features  of  which  are  the  popularity  of  .Mary  I,  and 
the  fact  that  Pope,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  eleven 
portraits  are  recorded,  seems  to  be  the  only  purely 
literary  character  who  appears.  Van  1  )yck,  desjiite 
his  far  longer  and  closer  connection  with  England,  is 
represented  by  only  six  i)ortraits,  against  eleven  of  his 
master,  Rubens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  painters  : — 


Van  Dyck 

•     3'- 

R«pi"-i 

. .      63 

.Sir  IVter  Lcly  ... 

iSo 

F.  Veronese 

..     62 

Rulicn^ 

-.     163 

WoLivernians         ,. 

61 

Keynol.K 

...     147 

B.assano    ... 

5') 

TiUan     

...     124 

Claude     

i9 

CanaleUn 

I2[ 

Murillo     

50 

C.ui.ln 

...        121 

Borgogne 

,S>^ 

Kncller 

...        115 

A.  Carracci 

.S4 

Tenier, 

..          106 

Giordano 

4.S 

.Salvalur  Rosa    . 

103 

Guercino 

45 

\.  I'oussin 

96 

Correggio 

44 

Holbein 

91 

Tintoretto 

4' 

Kenibrandt 

...          91 

(.;ainsborough 

4'J 

( i.  I'oussin 

. .          80 

Domenichino 

3'> 

Van  lie  VcIcIl-    , 

76 

Bergheni... 

3(1 

C.  Jansen 

72 

Snyders 

36 

.\.  Kauftman 

7- 

C.  Dolri 

^     35 

C.  Maratti 

b3 

Cuyp 

33 

pe 


In    the    same    houses     portraits    of    the    following 
rsons  were  most  in  nmiiber : — 


Ch 

11  lex  I. 

54 

I'hiliii   Karl    of  I'e 

Gh 

rilc^  II. 

31 

Young  I'relelldel    . 

\\l 

nrieua  .Maria... 

27 

.\nne     llvde,    Du, 

M. 

.1-1 

ry  ijuecn  ol' .Scul. 
R-  I 

20 

York       ... 
Thomas   Karl   of 

.1-1 

les  II. 

19 

Earl  of  Bristol 

lb 

nry  \'III. 

iS 

Lord  Burleigh 

1:1 

/abelll 

16 

Sh-  Kenelm  Digby 

W 

lliaul  III. 

15 

Cr.imwell  Earl  of 

i-:a 

■1  of  .Stratford 

14 

Duke  of  Marlboi-.n 

<  ll. 

nge  III. 

13 

Duchess  of  Orleaii 

.Sii 

Thomas  Mole 

12 

Kembrandl 

111 

diessofClevelan 

1     .. 

12 

Dukeof  Richm..n. 

1)1 

ke  of  Buckinghan 

1     ... 

12 

Sir  P.  Siilney 

■xanderl'oi.e""... 
bens 

1 1 

II 

Man|uisof  Stallor. 
Countess  of  Sunde 

.M. 

war.l  VI. 

ly  I 

1 1 
1 1 

Titian 

Van  Dyck... 

M: 

rv  II 

!0 

(Jueen  of  ll,,heuiia 

111 

\er  Cromuell 

10 

George  11. 

I'r 

ncc  Rupert 

s 

Car..line    Duclie.s 

'," 

een  Chai-IoUe... 

8 

Marlboiough 

b.a 

1  of  Leicester 

S 

Eail    ol     North 

1)1 

rhess  uf  Mailbon 

„gh 

8 

land        ... 

11. 

keofMoninoulh 

S 

Heniy    Karl    ot    1' 

riic    Coiinoisseitr 


Ei.iZAiM  1 II,    M.\i;'.KA\  IM-:    oi'     An>I'A(  H,     was    a  ////•/'/(•/v/Vv,  Iruiii  ai\  original  watiT-ioKuir  by  William 

pcrsuiuigr    ol    no    sni.ill    ini|)iirtani'c    in    tlu-    l',ni;li>li  llamiltcin,  is  tlur   second   of  the   scrirs  of  four  plates 

lasliionalilc  worlil  ol'  the  latter  [lart  of  (IcscTilinl   in  the   "  Notes  '   ol   our  last  month's  isstie. 

the  einlueenlh  anil  the  early  part  ol  tlu  The  two  statuary  subjects,  Cupid  Chastised,  by  Mber- 

nineteenth  (  entmies.       The  daughter  of  tlie  4th  Ivirl  Iriii.and  /t-unc  FiHe  a  la  Fontaine,  I'ontinue  the-  series 

of  ISerkeleN',  sIk-  inarrii/d  first  the  I'^^arl  of  ('raven,  and  ol    reproductions    of    modern    sculptun-    which    'I'hk 

Second,    t 'hiistian    friediich,    Margra\e    of  Anspach-  ( 'MNN(ii>^i.rR    has   recently   initiated, 
liayreuth.      I'he  latter,  in  lyiji,  sold  his  principality  to 

l-'rcderick    Willi. ini     II.,    King    of   i'russia,    who   onl\  I'lii-.  ISoard  olMducation  announced  that  the  gradual 

retained   it   for  a   lew   years,  Napoleon   transferring   it  « illidi.iwal   by  Mr.  I'ierpont  Morgan  of  the  collection 
in  1806  to  I'.aNan.i.     The  M.u-gr.ive  in  the  meanwhile  exhibited  by  his  kind  permission  on  loan 

came   to   London  to  li\c,  residing   in  a   [ileasant  villa  Mr.  Pierpont     .^   ,|,^.   \-i,.[Q|-Ja   and   Albert   Museum 

111         ,1        11  1  1  II-        ■,  Morgan'.s  ,  •  1      ,  ,  •  , 

on   the   h.uiks  ol    the    I  hames,  where  he  and  his  wih-  „   ,,       .  he-i;  in  with  the  removal  ol  llii- enamels 

Collection 
exercised    th''    societ\'    pri\ileges    of    royalty    witlioiit  on  .Mond.iy,  i''ebruary  5th.     No  definite 

experiencing  any  of  its  oiie'roiis  respoiisibilitie-s.      The  .irr.ingeine-nts    lor   the    withdraw.d    of  anv    other    p.iit 

Margrave  died   in    iSo'i.   his   wife  surviving  him  until  of  ihe  colleiiion   ha\e   as   yet    been    madi-,    but    it    is 

iS.'S.       Tile    .Margravine    was    painted    by     Roiinie\'  anticip.ilc d  ihat  ih.;  ni\t   portion   to   be'   removed  will 

when   Counli-ss  of  ('ravi/n — a  smalfr  portrait  of  her  be-    the    collei-|ion    of   silvers-iniths'    work.      A    hirther 

belonging   lo  a    liter   date,    in    the    colleetiuii    of    the  .iniioiinc,  lU'-nt    will   be   made   in   due   course. 

late   1 'like  of  l''ilc.  w.is   reproduced    in   'I'lIK   ('n.X.X'iii  — 

-1-rR  of  Oiiober,     1004.      The    ])lati-   in    th.-    presi-nl 

number  is   reproduced  Irom  a  picture  belonging  to  a  Books     ReCClVed 

descendant  ol  ihe  lad\'s  laiuih,  which  has  abv.iys  been  ;;", ,///,-,- ^      I--  Willi  m    Imi,-,-   >-ri,l     ■     i„i  i-ir 

handed    down    as    ihe    work    of   ( laiiisborough.      The  Sinrk.l 

poilr.iil     ol      Philip,    Earl    of    Pcmhroke,     is    from    ihe  Chinnwvl^ii'.rs  and  liii;ic  Nooks,  \i\  VM\usrM\    Uoih. 


jiainling  b\  \'an  1  »\ck  recently  im-ludcd  in  tile  li 
collection  of  (  »ld  .M.isters  shown  111  aid  of  the  Hospit.il 
Fund  of  the  kite  I'rince  br.meiN  of  Tei  k  at  thi- 
lii.iV'-s  Cialleiies.  Thi-  b,,irl  took  a  leading  p.irl  in 
the  ])olitical  nio\enients  which  ])recLded  thi-  L;re.il 
(_'i\il  War,  being  one  (if  the-  lew  great  noblemen  who 
consisleiul)-  sideil  with  the  (_'oiiimonwealth.  \an 
Dyck's  portrait  re\-(-als  in  the  countenance  oi  the 
sitter  evidences  ol  the  troublous  times  in  which  he 
lived.  lb-  dit-d  in  H130,  siirvixini;  the  execution  ol 
Charles  1.   bv  onl\   a  cou|i|e   of  years.      The   pkite  of 


Th,'  Mitl^i,iniii,-ro/  llauaii  Ail.  l.y  i-'nink  rreM.m  Slcaviis 

11^.    nrl  :     '/■//,■    C7,;.-/,    Poiiil   of   Inro.    l.y    Kenynn    Cox, 

(I-.   iK-1.      (T.    We-rner  Laurie.  1 
/\ts>o  aii.i  EUomra.  I,y  ( ;.  Leigh.  5-.  11. -1.      (i  liaimKui  \  Hall.  ■ 
/u.ic/,;mA,w'«    0\fo,J,    l.y    .\.    I  I.iiiuIimii    i,il,I„.    10..   6.1.    lun. 

(Ke,i;aii  Paul,  Trench  \  ("...1 
(  •„,•„,■,,;-;„■  ,./"  Diil.h   l\u,!l,ii,  \(.l.  \\..  l.y  ILiptede  ilc  I  Ir.ini, 

25-.  iK-1.      (Maemillan.) 
A,-  ,  ..  l.y  \V.  Kickat-un  l)yke~.  M..\..   1-.  1..I.  uei.      .T.  C.  ami 

L.  C.  Ja.-k.l 
No-.i.    rinils,    In.iii    111.-   rollei-liun    ..I    .sj,-   (".    I,.    (■u>i,    Itai!.. 

i.y  llarrv  I'arker.      (T.  IL  Larker.l 


January  is  the  time  lor  Indies'  bargain  sales,  when 
the  shop-keepers — the  drapers  more  especially — clear  out 
the  goods  which  have 
hung  fire  during  the 
winter  season,  at  prices 
which  are  sometimes 
less  than  what  they 
originally  paid.  <  ine 
would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  is 
a  similar  custom  ob- 
served in  the  picture 
trade,  yet  dealers  in 
the  quiet  times  between  the  seasons  do  a  good  deal  of 
inconspicuous  weeding  out  of  old  stock,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  the  auction  room.  Money  is  dropped  in 
the  process,  but  as  most  of  the  private  buyers  are  out  of 
town,  and  the  dealers  themselves  make  the  greater  part 
of  the  purchases,  they  can  partly  recoup  their  losses  on 
pictures  sold  under  price  by  their  purchases.  The  ofl'- 
season  sales,  in  fact,  largely  resolve  themselves  into  a 
general  exchange  of  stock  among  the  dealers,  the  better 
pictures  going  in  this  way  ,ind  the  bad  and  dubious  ones 
being  largely  absorbed  by  the  bargain-hunting  public. 
In  either  case  the  amounts  realised  are  not  generally 
consistent  with  the  reputations  of  the  artists  to  whom  the 
pictures  sold  are  attributed,  a  fact  which  makes  these 
oft'-seasoii  sales  of  little  value  as  a  criterion  of  prices. 

In  the  few  picture  sales  which  took  place  during  the 
month,  noteworthy  items  were  few  and  lar  between. 
The  modern  pictures  and  drawings  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  .S.  D.  Schloss  and  numerous  other  sources  which 
.Messrs.  Christie  disposed  of  on  the  20th  and  22nd  of 
January  contained  only  one  lot  which  realised  over  a 
hundred  pounds — In  tlie  BircJiwood :  Evenings  43  in.  by 
2ii  in.,  by  J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of 
/"no  5s.  ;  the  same  artist's  Strathspey,  iS  in.  by  28  in., 
sold  for  £\(j  4s.  ;  A  W-iictian  Coquette,  41  in.  by  25  in., 
by  K.  de  Ulaas,  realised  ^84;  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's 
crayon  drawing  of  Stains'  Heads:  a  Study  for  Morniiie;:, 
iji  in.  by  igi  in.,  ^33  12s.  This  sold  at  the  artists 
sale  in  1877  for  ^183  15s.  On  January  27th  the  sale  of 
ancient  and  modern  pictures  from  various  sources,  also 
at  the  King  Street  rooms,  contained  a  number  of  items 


attributed  to  artists  of  tiie  first  rank,  which  f'ailed  to  reach 
double  figures.  Among  the  lots  which  reached  more 
respectable  amounts  were  :  An  Interior,  ivitJi  Peasants, 
on  panel,  I4i  in.  by  21  in.,  by  Ostade,  ^147;  The 
Madonna,  in  ^^reen  dress,  holding  the  Infant  Saviour,  on 
panel,  34^  in.  by  25A  in.,  by  Mabuse,  ^220  los.  ;  A  River 
.^cene,  loith  a  bridge  and  figures,  on  panel,  9 J  in.  by 
I4i  in.,  by  Nasmyth,  £(j\  los.  ;  and  Portrait  of  Miss  Hay, 
in  blue  dress  and  pink  cloak,  in  an  oval,  29^  in.  by 
24A  in.,  by  Reynolds,  £2^,1,  An  e.xample  of  the  well- 
known  French  artist,  Hubert  Robert,  sometimes  called 
Robert  des  Ruines,  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Foster's  on 
January  3rd.  The  picture,  which  was  entitled  The 
Fountain  of  Cupid,  was  dated  1796,  its  dimensions  being 
37  in.  by  31  in.  :  it  realised  .£420. 

The  engraving  sales  opened  with  one  at  Messrs. 
Puttick's  on  January  5th,  when  modern  proofs — and  those 
of  a  kind  which  did  not  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
collector — were  largely  in  evidence.  For  these,  of  course, 
high  prices  could  not  be  e.Npected.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  samples  : — Liiidiourg-on-Laltn,  by  .Axel  Haig, 
£.^j  9s.  ;  Dummy  W'Just,  by  Gaujean,  after  Sadler, 
£,'-j  15s.;  and  the  portraits  of  Cardinid  A'eu'inan  and 
Seymour  Haden,  by  A.  Legros,  /^li  iis.  and  f.^,  4s. 
respectively — all  the  foregoing  were  signed  impressions. 
The  sale  of  "Engravings  of  the  Early  English  School" 
held  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  January  24th  provided  some 
more  interesting  fare.  Tlie  Love  Letter,  a  presentation 
proof  from  the  engraver,  by  Cousins,  after  Raoux, 
realised  ^"65  2s.  ;  Mrs.  Arbutlinol,  after  Hoppner,  by 
S.  \V.  Reynolds,  £\02  iSs.  :  The  Hoppner  Children,  first 
published  state,  with  the  title  in  open  letters,  after  the 
same,  by  James  Ward,  ^357  ;  and  an  interesting  set  of 
C.  Wilkin's  Ladies  of  Rani:  and  Fashion,  after  Hoppner, 
ten  plates,  proofs  before  the  titles,  in  bistre,  with 
descriptive  letterpress,  in  original  wrappers  as  issued, 
/'315.  .\  number  of  inints  in  colour  brought  fair  prices. 
.Vmong  those  after  .Morland  were  Childish  Amusement 
and  Youtli  Diverting  Age,  by  Dickinson  and  Grozer, 
/120  15s.;  Tlie  Hard  Pargain  and  Tiie  Lost  Litter, 
lioth  by  William  Ward,  £'-^0  Ss.  :  and  Inside  of  a 
Countrv  Alehouse,  aUo  by  William  Ward,  ^'79  i6s. 
This  last-named  plate  has  for  its  companion  Outside  of  a 
Countrv  Alehouse,  which  William  Ward  engraved  after 


1S9 


The    Coiiiioissc/ir 


liis  brotht-r  J.iuk-^,  .i  proof  in  colour.-,  ol  which  bicuiylit 
,'jSS  4-.  'I'he  plates  uflcr  J:unes  Ward's  early  pictures 
now  rank  lu  the  estimation  of  the  collector  with  the 
better-known  ^cries  after  his  brother-in-law'-,  works, 
copies  of  his  Sti/iiii^  A'uMi/s  and  7V/i-  Ci/i:eii\s  I\et>\-iil, 
by  W.  Ward,  realised  /'173  js.  the  ])air.  Otlier  plate:, 
in  colour  were  'l/u-  I'iundrrhi};  Wn^iaitts  and  /'//<■ 
/'ensaiifi  Iiilt^^iily,  by  W.  r.arn.ird,  after  IJii;;^,  £bo  18s.  ; 
Koou  and  livciiiiiii.  alter  Whcatley,  by  H.  Cillbank, 
l~l  i::s.  :  Lord  .\,-!s,<n,  uholc  Icnxth,  .after  KisiuL^,  b\- 
J.  ^■ounl;,  /;4S  6s.:  and  'I'hd  l^lcasurcs  of  liiiiiuilioit.-MvX 
the  companion  b\'  L.  Marin,  £,\oi  iSs.  The  sale  of 
nuscellaneous  en;4r.i\  in^;-,  hekl  at  Messrs.  Puttick's  on 
lanuary  iSlh  and  luth  nuiudcd  .1  nundjer  of  lia.xter 
prints,  of  which  the  followmi;  ina\-  be  noted:-  /.orr's 
l.cttcr-Hox,  £z  \Z-.;  Poi^sol  St.  /!rn,.ir,/,  £2  i::s.  od.  ; 
Day  lifforc  Mani.i^^c.  £2  1 :-.  :  /'/'<■  Siii,i/!  Hri,L\  /,';  3--  : 
'I'iu-  Piirtiilx''  l.ooh\  ,/'4  IJ>.  Oil.  :  Day  i'rjcrc  M<i>iiai;i\ 
/,  5  15s.:  and  Crou'/i  J'lhut-  ol  /'n/ssia,  on  nnwic. /.j  3^- 

Willi, t,  the  s.de  ol  the  Hoe  l.ibr.tiy  was  iiiaUiii-  .1 
hr^li  si-i  of  icinids  in  New  \'ork,  the  liook  >alrs  in 
l.oiiiKiii  diirin;4  Janu- 
ary ]irovidcd  littlr  of 
e\i'eptHin:il  intercut. 
The  eiuly  ]).irl  of  the 
m<inth  w.i^  nearly  a 
bkaiik.  In  the  three 
da\-V  s.ije  :U  .Messrs. 
.Soihcby's,  l)ei;inniiV4 
on  the  23  r  d,  t  h  e 
m.ijority  of  the  lot^ 
avcrai^ed  con  side  r.ibly 
under  ,1  pound  :ipiece.  Whe.itleyV  edition  of  /'c/ys,  with 
^upplenlent,  10  vols,  in  all,  8\-o,  1S93-99,  lirought /^O  i;s.  : 
lohn  Curtis,  lhiti\h  luitomoloi^y^  origin:il  edition,  1600, 
Svo,  1S24-3.S.  /13;  the  following  first  editions  of  Surtees. 
,ill  8\o,  ;ind  ;dl  with  coloured  illustrations.  Plain  or 
Rini;-!et.\,  1S60,  />)  6s.:  liaiullcy  C'/vs>\  half  morocco, 
KS54,  /j  2^.  6tl.  ;  J/r.  /',;r('r  A'o//i/or,/'s  //i>/c«(/.f,  origin, il 
cloth,  1S65,  ^3  12s.  6d.  :  ./.v/-  Maiiiiiia.  half  morocco, 
1^5^^.  £i  1-^-  '"■'■;  ■ii"-l  -'^'■-  -V"'".;,'''*'  Spoiti/i^^-  Tour, 
half  morocco,  1833,  £1  3s.;  Charles  Lamb,  Eisavs  of 
]-:lia,  tirst  eilition,  calf,  i>S23,  £'&  15s.  ;  .Malory,  La  Mart 
il'.hiiiiir,  the  12  parts  as  issued,  with  designs  by  .A.ubrev 
I'.eardsley,  uncut,  4to.  181)3-94.  .£0  5-,.;  Afi/i/ary  Cos/innr 
of  ]-'.uropc,  ~.t'it/'i  J/c/ziO!/ s  of  Ihc  -.■arioiis  Aiinics  at  tilt- 
i'rtsciil  Ti//!i\  2  \ols  ,  96  coloured  jilate-,,  8vo,  ^16  los.  ; 
I'lerce  l-'.g.m,  A/A'  ///  i.oiiiioii,  lirst  edition,  lailourcd 
])lates  with  the  music,  calf,  8vo,  1821,  /;  los.  ;  John 
<'.ould,  I'iu-  Pirds  of  Great  lUitain,  5  vols.,  367  coloured 
pi, lies,  -reeii  morocco  extra  by  Hammond,  folio.  1S75, 
^,49  :  Ackenn.inn.  Mi,  rocoim  oj  Loudon,  3  \-ols.,  coloured 
lil.itcs,  c.df.  -ill,  8\.i.  1808-9,  iii6:  and  Spender,  /'//<• 
J'arric  (Jii,ru,  \'ol.  1  ,  second  edition.  1  5«/i,  \'ol.  II.,  lir^t 
edition,  13')0;  i-'ouw  iiyiuuu\,  1 5o()  ;  iKipluiaida,  1506; 
:\.\\y\  Coliu  Clout's  iOnic  //,'///,•  A'laiui',  lirst  edition,  1595, 
m  I  vol..  half  russia,  410,  1  K-:if  mi,>ing.  :uid  slightly 
damaged,  £<l>\. 

On  J.inu.iry  30th  and  3  Kt  the  rem, lining  portion  of  the 


library  ol  the  kite  iJr.  J.  F.  I'.ayne  realised /;2,053  17s. 
Herbals  :ind  books  on  natural  history  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  there  was  a  fine  selection  of  Miltoniana.  The 
following  were  among  the  chief  items:  Apuleius  I'la- 
tonicus,  Hcibaritiin,  with  130  crude  outlines  of  ])lants, 
limp  \  ellum,  enclosed  in  cloth  case.  sm.  4to,  printed  in 
Rome  :ibout  1488,  the  earliest  printed  books  with  figure? 
of  pkint--.  /96  ;  I.eonardus  Fuchsius,  /'(•  //istorlii  Stir- 
/iluiu  Counncntarll  iusix'nw.  new  calf  w  ith  antique  blind 
ornament^,  folio,  Masel,  1542,  £.2^  los.  ;  llcrbarlus 
I'ata-i'ic.  contemporary  binding,  sni.  4to,  I'assau,  1485, 
a  ])erfect  co])y,  ^69 ;  A'tvAj;//^ .f/r// Ac/;,  folio,  jirinted  by 
.Schoeffer,  1485,  ^2  2;  Hcrbaiius  cv/  tcut.sch  uniui  '.■on 
Allcrliandt  I\rcuterfn,  contemporary  binding,  folio, 
.Aiigsbnrg,  1496,  /^26  ;  llortus  .Sa/iitas,  by  Joannem  de 
("lib:;,  contemponiry  binding,  folio,  printed  by  J.  Mey- 
dcnbaih  :  the  s.inie,  another  edition,  folio,  jirinted  b\ 
H.  tjuentell  :ib(Hit  1496,  /[31  ;  :i  third  co])y,  2  vols,  in  I, 
old  calf,  folio,  printed  by  l'hili|)pe  Le  Noir  :ibout  1539, 
^35  ;  White's  Natural  History  of  .^cll>orni',{'\v^i  edition, 
half  morocco,  4to,  1789,  ^8  2s.  6d.  :  and  Lord  Hacon'> 
///(•  Profhicucc  and  Adranccuient  of  Poiirnint^,  first 
e.lition.  sm.  4to,  1605.  £\'&;  Tiio  F.ssaics,  slightly  defec- 
tne,  sm.  8\  o,  1013.  £.2--,;  :ind  lustauratio  Mai^na,  lirst 
edition,  kirge  p:i|)er,  folio.  1620,   /40. 

The  interest  in  the  second  il.iy  s  s:ile  w:i--  |)r,u:lically 
conlined  to  the  e:irly  editions  of  .Milton  ;ind  .Miltoniana. 
Tiie  AiiL-tti'nc-  Couimenct  Graunnar,  in  the  original 
?heep,  i2ino,  1669,  brought  ^10  I  5s.  :  and  a  second  copy, 
similar  in  description,  but  with  some  manuscript  notes, 
/15  10s.;  the  I  irder  which  gave  rise  to  Milton's  ylrco- 
fa;^ita.  containing  only  four  lc.i\e>.  half  morocco,  sm. 
4to.  1643.  ^^23:  .md  the  lirr^t  edition  of  the  work  itself, 
with  one  headline  in  facsimile,  morocco,  sm.  4to,  1644, 
^'33  10^.:  lirii-f  Notes  upon  a  late  ."^ennoii,  titi'd''  Tlic 
Fearof  Goil  and  tlie  Kin^;^'  first  edition,  morocco,  sm.  4to, 
.\pril  20th,  1660,  ^32  10s.  :  Considerations  toucliin!;  the 
liiceliest  .Means  to  i\euio7'e  //irelin^^'s  out  of  tlie  Cliurelt, 
lirst  edition,  original  calf.  /29  ;  lukonoklastes,  ete.,  first 
edition,  uncut  copy,  morocco,  sm.4to,  £2J  :  the  \ery  rare 
tract  Gf  Edueation.  To  Master  Samuel  //((;•////',  original 
i^sue  (8  pages),  morocco,  sm.  4to,  no  imprint,  1644,  /,  172  : 
Paradise  Lost,  tirst  edition,  with  third  title,  old  calf,  sm, 
4to,  166S,  ^44  ;  a  copy  of  the  I'lvnis,  wanting  portrait 
and  slightly  repaired,  morocco,  sm.  8vo,  1645,  ^22  los.  : 
and  Ready  aiul  Easie  Jl'ay  to  Establish  a  L'ree  Conuuon- 
a'i'<(///;,  slightly  mended,  morocco,  sm.  4to,  1660,  ^.25  los. 
At  Messrs.  I'uttick's  on  January  25th,  anumg  v:iriou- 
properties,  ,i  copy  of  Chidoncr  .Snnth's  Jhitish  Mezzo- 
tint J'ortritits,  illustrated  edition,  4  \ols.,  8vo,  brought 
£2(3  5s.  In  this  sale  there  were  included  some  very 
interesting  musical  autographs.  The  original  autograph 
manuscript  score  of  Moz  irt's  Quintet  in  I)  Ma/o>: 
39  pages,  brought  ^166;  the  original  death  mask  in 
plaster  of  Decthm  en,  taken  in  1827,  brought /'30  ;  and 
the  following  manuscript  scores  by  this  composer: 
.Winata  in  ./  Major.  16  p.iges,  £<)o;  Ein  SJ;iz:enbu,li 
aus  den  Jaliren,  1815  and  1816,  52  leaves,  ^135;  TItenie 
Iriaiidise,  22  p.iges.  /70  :  and  Sehottisehe  Leeder  tor 
i':oo  liolins.   24   pages,    ^76. 


Mr.  Edml'N'Ii  G.  GARliXliK?  volume  on  I'he  Painters 
of  the  School  of  Ferrara   to  a   certain   extent   combines 
the   qualifications  of 
a  popular  handbook 

"The   Painters  o[ 
the  School  of 
Ferrara  " 
By  Edmund   G. 
Gardner.      (Duck- 
worth  &   Co.     5s.) 


on  the  subject  an^l 
,1  standard  work  of 
reference.  Perhaps 
It  is  hardly  written 
in  a  sufficiently  in- 
teresting style  to 
attain  a  wide  voyue 
in  the  former  capac- 
ity', while  to  make  it 
really  useful  in  the 
latter  an  inde.-v  tu  the 
pictures  mentioned 
in  the  text  should 
have  been  added, 
and  also  a  chrono- 
l(.iyic,il  table  of  the 
masters  of  the  school 
a  n  d  their  pupil  s. 
.^part  from  these 
defects,  the  work 
possesses  sterling 
merit ;  its  author  has 
?pared  no  labour  to 
accumulate  all  the 
salient  facts  concern- 
ing this  school,  whose 
influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  on  the  paint- 
ers of  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  largely  fur- 
thered the  evolution 
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.  gr.mdest  phases.  Hy 
theme  the  early  history 
" f  the  school  of 
r.o  1  og  na  —  a  legiti- 
mate interpolation, 
for  the  school  was 
undoubtedly  an  oft- 
h o o t  of  that  n  f 
Keiraia,  and  the 
.irtistic  trad  i  tions  of 
the  two  cities  are  so 
interwoven  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  at- 
tempt to  separate 
them  —  Mr.  (jardner 
has  largely  increased 
the  i  nterest  of  his 
b(jid< ;  he  gives  an 
excellent  b  i  b  1  i  o- 
grapliy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  full  list 
of  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  the  school 
contained  in  the 
various  European 
I  '.alleries. 

"Old   Pictures 
and   How  to 
Collect  Them  " 
By   A.  Ernest 
Harley.      (Otto 
Schuhe   &   Co.) 

.M  k.  A.  E  R  NEST 
Il.\Rl.h\'s  work  on 
<Ud  net II res  and 
iro-o  to  Co/feet  Them 
IS  too  su])erficial  to 
be  of  much  utility  : 
md,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  chapter 
on  signatures,  there  is 
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little  infcjnii^itiDii  ot  ic-al  \.iluc  \n  the  work.  Thou-li 
the  writer  .ulvisci  the  reailor  tli.it  there  15  .1  l.ir-e 
number  i>f  prjvtraits,  Ixjih  by  British  aiul  Dutch  paint- 
ers, which  can  still  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price, 
dl"  -iiDil  ipiahty  and  admirable  colour,  he  makes  im 
el'l'ort  to  tell  him  who  are  the  artists  of  these  works, 
but  practically  conluies  his  remarks  on  portraitists  tn 
those  of  the  first  rank,  even  Lawrence  amont;  the 
KnL;li>h  |),iinlers  beint;  app.irently  deemed  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Tile  author's  axioms  are  not  unfre(|ucntly  misleading,;  : 


Cl.l.vi-.i^    people    having    no    necessity   to    earn    their 

in;,;,  and  nominally  with  no  profession  in  life,  almcjs: 

invariably  follow  one  in  the  guise  of 

;i  hobby.    Lady  Charlotte  Schrieber's 

hobby    was    china   collecting.      She 

pursued  her  quest   for  twenty  years 

throu,i,'h  the  whole  of  WesternEurope. 

and    during    its   progress   gained    a 

knowledge    of    Karly    English 

porcelains  anil   earthenwares    which    jilaced  her  on  an 

ci|uality  with  the  leatling  experts  on  these  subjects.     It 


Lady  Charlotte 
Schriefacr's 
Journals.     2  vols 
(John  Lane 
Company 
42s.  net) 


IKOM    "  N'AVAL    PRINTS.        EV    HARKV    I'ARKKR 

thus,  to  inform  us  that  "  In  painting  a  picture  four 
thin-s  .ire  absolutely  necessary  to  success  —  correct 
dr.iwing,  beautiful  colour,  good  handling,  and  true  light 
and  sliade,"  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  great  artists 
— the  English  eighteenth-century  masters  more  especi- 
ally—  were  fieqiiently  f.iulty  in  their  drawing,  and  r.irely 
sniiglu  to  realise  true  light  and  sh.ide,  iimst  uf  their 
outdoiir  portr.iits  being  painted  accurding  to  -studio 
hghting. 

.Mr.  Harley  has  doubtless  substantial  grounds  for  his 
assertion  that  Reynolds,  "  without  any  doubt 
was  the  greatest  painter  this  country  has  yet  produced '' ; 
but  if  such  is  his  belief,  it  somewhat  weakens  its  force 
tn  ,idd  almost  ininiediately  afterwards,  Gainsborough 
"  IS  liy  m.iny  consideied  ,it  least  his  1  Reynolds's)  equal," 
and  .1  little  later  to  tell  us  that  Raeburn  ■'with  ease 
h.ilds  his  own  with  the  best  men  "  tli.it  Engl. mil  has 
])roduced. 

The    bonk     is     illusir.ited     with     eight     plint.)gr.i\urc 
lil.ites   alter    well-known    piituies. 


(T.    H.    TARKER) 

must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Lady  Charlotte  took 
up  this  hobby  comparatively  late  in  life.  Interesting  as 
are  her  newly  published  journals,  covering  the  years 
between  May,  1S69,  and  November,  fSS,,  they  refer  to 
only  one  phase  of  a  many-sided  career,  revealing  Lady 
Cli.irlotte  only  as  a  "collector  of  ceramics." 

The  only  daughter  of  the  9th  Earl  of  Lindsay,  she 
w.is  born  in  1S12.  When  twenty-one  she  married  Sir 
lohn  C.uest,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  ironworks  in 
the  kingdom.  Her  husband's  connection  with  Wales — 
his  works  were  at  Dowlais,  near  Merthyr — appears  Kj 
have  inspired  Lady  Charlotte  with  the  idea  of  learning 
Welsh.  Being  an  accomplished  linguist,  she  thoroughly 
mastered  this  difficult  language,  and  was  able  to 
translate  the  Mubinogion,  or  Talcs  of  Kiii^l;  Arthur's 
Koiiiul  Tabic.  Iler  version  of  this  work  largely  inspired 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  Kiiii;,  and  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished as  an  English  classic.  Besides  her  literary  work, 
Lady  Charlotte  occasionally  assisted  her  husband  in 
his  business,  she  having  obtained  such  an  insight  into  it 
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thnt  during  liis  abscme 
from  town  he  entrusted 
lier  with  important 
negotiations  witli  i  us- 
t  o  ni  e  r  s .  S  i  r  Jo  li  n 
Ciuest  died  in  1852, 
and  in  1855  Lad \- 
Charlotte,  who  was 
tlien  forty-three,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Cli.irles 
Schrieber,  M.l".  Mr. 
Schrieber  was  ,1  col- 
lector of  old  chin. I. 
and  u  nder  h  is  {guid- 
ance she  b  e  i;  ,1  n  to 
p  a  r  t  i  c  i  ])  a  I  e  in  his 
hobby.  ".She  studied 
deeply  whatever  she 
took  up,  and  being  a 
h  i  g  h 1 y  e  d  u  c  a  ted 
woman,  with  a  good 
Unoivledge  of  histor\, 
and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  get  to 
the  bo  1 1  o  m  of  any- 
thing-  s  li  e  u  n  d  e  r- 
took,  she  soon  got  to 
appreciate  what  to 
look  for  antl  what  to 
obtain.  In 
there  is  no  li 
.Schrieber  w.i 
help  to  her, 
r  e  a 1  i  t  \  she 
leading  spirit :  she  the 
li  n  e  i  u  d  g  e.''  .M  r. 
Mortlock,  the  well- 
known  expert,  paitl 
her  the  wo  n  d  e  r- 
fiil  tribute  of  saying 
"  that  nearly  all  he  knew  of  china  he  le.irnt  from  her." 
Lady  Charlotte's  journals  introduce  her  to  us  when 
she  is  already  a  connoisseur,  and  the  e.xperiences  she 
records  should  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  the  embryo 
collector.  What,  perhaps,  will  most  impress  the  ordinary 
reader  is  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  patience  and  per- 
severance that  Lady  Ch.irlotte  possessed  :  she  ransacked 
the  shops  of  Europe  for  curios  like  a  housewife  turning 
o\er  the  contents  of  a  lumber  room  on  the  chance  of 
tinding  an  article  of  value.  Sometimes  her  researches 
would  continue  for  days  without  any  adequate  result  ; 
at  others  she  would  light  on  a  treasure-trove  without 
being  conscious  of  its  value.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  recorded  in  an  adventure  —  or  rather  a  series 
of  adventures— »hich  occurred  to  Lady  Charlotte  and 
Mr.  Schrieber  in  the  year.,  1873  and  1S74.  They 
centred  round  the  pmchase  of  a  double  gourd-shapeil 
bottle  which  Mr.  Schrieber  picked  up  for  a  sovereign 
at  Rotterd.im.  Both  he  and  Lady  Ch.irlotte  liked  the 
piece  ;  but  not  being  able  to  identifv  its  st\-le  of  decoration. 


all   this 
■ubt  Mr. 


the 


I.N    PI.NK    (MISS    M.\RY     JI^ 

JOHN   lavi;rv  and  his 
;ha\v-sparro\v  (ki; 


they  attached  no  |iar- 
ti(  ular  value  to  it. 
The  Ijott  le  was  lel't 
in  t  h  e  ca  re  of  the 
shopkeejjer  at  Rotter- 
dam from  whom  it 
w.is  jiurch.ised.  I  le 
forgot  all  .about  its 
s.de,  and  tried  to  re- 
sell it :  but  though  its 
righttul  owners  d  ul 
not  re  t  u  r  n  for  some 
111  o  n  t  h  s,  they  were 
fort  u  na  te  I  y  b.ick  in 
time  t  o  recl.ii  111  it. 
They  pro  l:i  a  b  I  y  re- 
gretted this,  for  the 
experts  to  whom  they 
showed  it  all  p  ro- 
nounccd  it  worthless, 
and  after  \,irious 
attempts  to  sell  it,  they 
finally  parted  with  it 
at  an  auction-room  in 
I'trecht  for  iSs.  Nine 
months  afterwards 
they  visited  the  Rouen 
M  us  cum,  and  were 
horrified  to  hud  iu 
the  most  conspicuous 
pi. ice  of  honou  r  i  n 
that  institution  "  Ijot- 
tles  ex.icth-  similar  in 
style,  shape,  ,iinl 
decoration."  They 
were  said  t  o  h  a  \'  e 
been  the  work  of  one 
Denys  Doris.  (Jnly  a 
dozen  were  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  world  so  rare  as 
these  productions.  The  Schriebers  went  home  mourn- 
ing for  the  treasure  they  had  so  ignorantly  parted  with  ; 
but  finding  the  loss  preyed  upon  their  minds,  they 
went  to  Brussels.  Here  in  an  insignificant  shop,  poked 
away  on  a  top  shell.  Lady  Charlotte  was  fortun.ite 
enough  to  see  the  missing  bottle,  and  re-purchased  it  for 
40  francs. 

The  editing  of  the  work,  which  has  been  admirably 
performed,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Montague  Guest,  the 
third  son  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schrieber.  Unfortunateh- 
his  labours  were  terminated  by  his  sudden  death  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  late  king  at  Sandringhani.  Mr.  Egan 
.Mew  has  completed  the  task  in  a  highly  efficient  manner. 
Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  volumes  is  the  fine 
series  of  pl.ites,  which  include  several  portraits  and  a 
number  of  reproductions — two  in  colour — of  characteristic 
pieces  of  old  china.  A  few  of  these  err  on  the  side  of 
minuteness,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  thoroughlv 
successful. 


\UL) 
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Nnl'  until  the  ifi;^n  uf  (Jiiccn  Eli/abcth  w.is  Hnyhuul 
in   a   posiliun   to   hv   luxurious  and   peaceful   cnouijh   to 

eliminate  from  domestic  arcliitectuie 
"  Elizabethan  .^n  ^-onsidcralions  of  defence  in  favour 

Interiors,"  by  „f  ,,eai,ty  ;j„ci  comfort.     Klizabethan 

C    J.  Charles  houses    may,    therefore,    be    looked 

(Georere  Newnes,  .,  ,  ,,      .■  i    .  c 

T    ,        _c-  upon  as  the  ori.^mal  hnylish  type  of 

Ltd.       ±.2  2S.J  ,  ,  ,  .  ,, 

modern    domestic    architecture — the 

type  which  i--  tlic  mii^t  national  of  it^  kind,  the  iiio^t  pure 
in  its  type,  ami  the  best  adapted  for  the  resources  <jt 
the  countr\-  in  whi(  h  it  (iri.L;inated.  Mr.  C.  J.  Charles 
has  peiloinud  .i  service  of  no  little  utility  in  yroupinj,' 
together  within  tin-  compass  of  a  sin,t;le  iolio  volume 
over  thirty  irprndiictions  of  characteristic  Elizabethan 
interiors,  ^he^e  have  all  been  taken  from  actual  build- 
ings, some  of  them  of  the  >anie  date  as  the  style  of 
architecture  to  which  they  Ijelon.L;,  while  others  are  of 
recent  erection,  thou.gh  their  indi\idu.d  coiii|ionent,— the 
panellin;4>.  mantelpieces  ami  other  ritlm;.;^  -are  .generally 
of  genuine  sixteenth-century  origin.  In  other  words,  the 
interiors  are  not  new,  but  old  interiors  re-erected  and 
ailapted  to  modern  requirements.  Though  the  statement 
may  seem  somewhat  of  a  paradox,  these  reconstructed 
interiors  are  almost  invariably  more  correct  architectural 
examiiles  th.iii  tlrn^e  which  h.ive  been  in  existence  for 
se\  er.il  centuries.  The  latter  li.ive  been  almost  inv.iri.ibly 
modilkd  l.i\-  addition^  wliidi,  liowe\er  l)e.iutif\il  m  them- 
selves, are  too  frequenth-  nut  in  accord  with  the  original 
designs.  The  examples  wliich  Mr.  Charles  gives  us  ha\e 
practically  all  been  erected  under  his  supervision  ami 
according  to  his  designs.  These  are  most  interesting  as 
-howing  how  perfectly  the  beautiful  Elizabethan  domestic 
architecture  lends  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  present-day 
existence.  Its  interior  features — the  broad  and  stately 
st, ureases,  ornate  mantelpieces,  rich  oak  panelling,  and 
lint  occ.isiiin.dh-  its  wealtli  of  elaborate  carvings — are  all 
111  conformity  \vith  modern  taste,  and  provide  a  b.ick- 
ground  at  once  restrained  and  sumptuous,  which  is 
lieautiful  in  itself  and  harmoni/es  with  an\  thing  beautiful 
that  can  be  set  against  it.  Mr.  t.'h. tries  promises  to 
supplement  this  \iilunie  with  others  which  will  illustrate 
the  later  periods  of  English  domestic  interior  architecture. 
Should  he  do  s,i.  .uul  should  his  designs  be  as  successful 
as  those  in  the  present  issue,  the  series  will  be  of  great 
techni(.il  value.  Some  imprmements,  however,  may  well 
be  suggested  for  the  succeeding  volumes.  The  letter- 
press, instead  of  ranging  generally  over  the  history  ol 
ICnglish  architecture,  should  be  iiK.ire  specifically  applied 
to  the  examples  illustrated  :  m  the  jiresent  book  they 
.ire  sc.ncely  alluded  to.  Then,  though  the  jilates  are 
generally  of  gootl  qualit\-,  in  se\er.il  inst.mces  they 
are  unduly  heas  y  and  much  of  the  beautiful  iletail  is 
practically  lost.  Above  all  things,  in  a  work  of  this  size 
and   imporl.uice  there   should   be  an   index. 

"  John   Lavcry  and   his  Work,"  by   Walter  Shaw- 
Sparrow.     (Kegan   Paul,  Trench.  Trubncr  &   Co..  Ltd. 
los.  6d.   net) 

Kkw  people  realise  that  Mr.  John  La\er\.  .i  former 
jiilkir  of  the   ('dasgow  school,   ami   a    pre-ent  tower  of 


strength  to  the  Royal  Scottish  .\cademy,  is  an  Irishman, 
'^'et,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw-.Sparrow,  whose  biography 
of  the  artist  aflbrds  a  fund  of  interesting  anecdote  con- 
cerning him,  Mr.  Lavery  is  not  only  an  Irishman,  but 
one  of  ])ronounced  Celtic  origin.  Mr.  K.  IS.  Cunning- 
ham (Iraham,  who  is  responsible  for  the  irresponsible 
preface  to  the  work,  traces  Mr.  I.avery's  pedigree  back 
to  I.abhradh  Loingseach,  a  king  of  North  Ireland  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  :  but  one  scaicely 
knows  whether  to  take  this  seriously  or  not.  for  in  the 
same  breath  the  writer  gives  us  an  apocrxphal  story  ol 
the  painter  arriving  in  "  Glasgow  entirely  destitute  hut 
for  a  banknote  for  a  thousand  jjounds,''  which,  with  that 
contempt  of  earthly  wealth  which  marks  the  artist  as  a 
man  a|)art  from  all  the  world,  he  cast  into  the  Clyde. 
Lavery's  true  history,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Shaw-Sp.irrow, 
makes  him  reach  (dasgow  a  runaway  orphan,  seeking  to 
escape  the  uncongenial  occupation  of  farming,  and  to 
win  for  himself  an  independence.  The  venture  ended  in 
failure  ;  but  later  on  Lavery  repeated  it,  and  this  time 
secured  a  position  with  a  ijhotographcr  to  retouch 
negatives  and  colour  jjhotograiJhs.  Aided  by  a  modest 
subsidy  from  an  uncle,  the  boy  kept  himself,  and  found 
time  to  study  at  the  Ilaldane  .Academy,  Cdasgow.  The 
teaching  here  was  according  to  the  old  methods,  and 
Lavery  did  so  little  credit  to  it  in  the  orthodox  way  that 
he  ne\er  succeeded  in  jiassing  a  single  examination  .it 
South  Kensington — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  of  the 
futility  of  the  South  Kensington  system. 

.After  three  years'  apprenticeship  to  his  liist  n, aster. 
Lavery  in  1S77  obtained  an  engagement  with  another 
photngr.ipher,  this  time  at  ^150  a  year.  He  g.ive  this 
u])  in  the  following  year,  and  started  as  a  professional 
painter.  A  kindly  patron  took  him  to  London  in  I1S79, 
where  he  studied  at  Hetherley's  school  in  Newman 
Street.  Bougereau's  work  —  it  seems  curious  to  realise 
that  Lavery  was  ever  an  admirer  of  this  artist — attracted 
him  to  I'aris,  but  here  he  soon  found  other  gods.  With 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  \isit  to  Glasgow,  he 
remained  in  France  several  years,  gradually  finding  him- 
self. Since  then  his  career  has  been  one  of  umiualihed 
triumph  on  the  Continent,  and  of  triumph  of  a  more 
mixed  nature  at  home.  t)nly  in  a  few  quarters  in  Eng- 
land has  Laver\'s  art  received  adequate  appreciation. 
He  has  not  yet  been  elected  a  mendjer  of  the  Koy.d 
Academy ;  he  is  represented  in  onl\-  three  provincial 
English  collections,  and  to  see  his  woik  at  its  best 
one  h.is  to  go  to  Dublin,  Glasgow,  or  abroad.  Over 
twenty  of  his  works  hang  in  public  galleries  outside  the 
British  Islands:  he  has  been  medalled  by  nearly  e\er\ 
government  in  Europe,  and  his  ])orlrait  has  been  sectired 
for  the  rffizi  Gallery  by  the  Italian  Government.  Mr. 
Shaw-Sparrow's  biography,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  will 
serve  to  call  further  attention  to  Mr.  Lavery's  scanty 
recognition  in  his  own  country  ;  but  it  is  also  an  extremely 
interesting  ami  instructive  work,  which  should  most 
emphatically  be  read  by  exeryone  interested  in  modern 
.ut.  The  illustr.itions.  whether  in  colour,  photogravure. 
or  collotype,  .ire  extremely  good  ;  while  a  full  list  is  given 
of  the  artist's  works  in  public  galleries  both  .it  home  and 
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abroad — thou;^li,  b\  the  May,  the  smaller  version  of 
"Spring,"  recently  ac:qiiired  by  Johannesburg,  is  not 
included — and  another  of  all  his  principal  pictures  which 
have  ever  been  on  exhibition. 


Till'  ))rint>  ol  "naval  battles"  belonging  to  Com- 
mander Sir  CTiarle--  Leopold  Cust,  ISart.,  probably  form 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  col- 
Naval  Prints  in  i,.,  n,,n  of  its  kind  now  in  private 
the  Collection  of  |,,j„^i,  .  ,^,„i  ,|,e  u-dl-arranged  illus- 
Sir  Charles  uated   iliK.n.. logical   catalogue  of 

Leopold   Cust,  j,|g,|,^   ^^,,,_^.|^    ,^.;^   ,,^.^,^  comiHled   by 

^■"^'■'J^^^'-y'*^"       M>'-    ll-"'v    I'arker,    makes   a   most 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  ,      ,  ,      ■      ,       f      f  1    ,1    , 

^  ,  ^     n  »T  \ahia1)le  work  of  reference  both  to 

CLE.,  R.N.  ,  ,  ,  .     ^       . 

„       ,  ,  those   who  are   engaged  in  fornung 

Catalogue  by  .     .,  ,,       .  ,     , 

L,  T3     ,  simdar  collections   and   those  inter- 

Harry  farker 

(T   H   Prrker  otcd  in  the  naval  history  of  England, 

los'.  6d.  net)  ^'"   '^■'-  ''""   -'^7  engagements  are 

illu-.trated  liy  the  series  of  jsrints, 
wlucli  compile  between  6o3  and  700  separate  items— 
well-known  battles  like  Trafalgar  or  the  Nile  being 
each  represented  by  a  score  or  more  of  individual 
engravings.  The  period  illustrated  extends  from  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Romans  to  the  war  with 
China  in  1851;,  the  larger  bulk  of  the  plates  having 
reference  t"  the  Trench  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
epoch,  when  the  thunder  of  the  British  guns  resounded 
on  every  shore  of  the  fi\'e  continents.  Mr.  I'arker  has 
given  an  adequate  account  of  every  engagement  illustrated 
in  the  collection,  and  the  dimensions,  with  the  names  of 
the  artist  and  engraver  of  every  print  it  contains.  The 
work  is  pref.iced  with  an  interesting  introduction  by 
Commander  Cli, tries  Xapier  Robinson. 


"  The   Sanity  of    Art  :    Exposure   of  the   Current 
Nonsense  about  Artists  being   Degenerate" 
By  Bernard  Shaw.       (Constable  &  Co.       is.) 

A  sHIII.Im;  edition  of  Mr.  I'.ernard  Shaw's  TlicSanity 
i<f  Art  has  liecn  issued.  The  work  was  originally 
printed  as  a  series  of  articles  in  an  American  magazine 
in  1S95,  but,  as  the  author  stated  in  his  preface  to  the 
UJ07  edition  of  it,  most  of  its  contents  are  as  equally 
applicable  to  the  |iresent  day  as  when  written. 

"The   Evolution  of  English   Pottery  during  the 
Eighteenth   Century,"        By  H.  Stuart   Page 
Reprinted  from   "The   Museums   Journal  " 

Thk  [laper  on  //'/,'  J-'.-'ohilion  cj  Ei!f;/ish  /','11,'ry 
t/tirint:  //;<■  l-.i^^Iitcciitli  Ceii/iiry,  read  by  ISIr.  H.  Stuart 
I'age  at  the  Ccinfcrence  of  the  Mu-eum  Association 
at  Brighton  m  July  List,  li.i^  been  jirinted  and  issued 
in  |)amphlet  form.  Thnugh  primarily  intendcil  lor 
the  guidance  "f  museum  curators  in  the  formation 
■  uid  arrangenu-nt  nf  their  ceramic  collections,  it  con- 
tains such  a  clear  and  well-expressed  account  ot  the 
dc\clo|)nic-nts  of  English  earthenware  and  ]iorcclain 
that  it  shi.uld  pvci\e  a  highly  u-eful  handbook  t" 
anviiuf   intcre-.tcil   m   the   --ul.ucct. 


"Hard   Paste  Porcelain.       Part   First  (Oriental)" 
By  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvanian  Museum,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) 

Till',  cajjital  series  of  .Art  I'riiners  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvanian  .Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  .-Vrt  has  recently  received  the  addition  of  a 
volume  on  //ar,/  Paslr  J'oircidin  {Oriental),  by  Mr. 
Edwin  .\tlce  B.uber,  the  Director  of  the  Institution. 
Mr.  B.nlier's  unpretending  little  volume  i:ompresses  a 
wonderful  .imount  of  authoritative  information  into  a 
little  i:ompa5>.  It  contains  a  summarised  description  ol 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  chief  ty])es  ot  ])orcelain 
of  China,  Japan,  Siam  and  Korea,  with  illustrations  of 
characteristic  examples,  and  tables  of  the  dilTerent 
dynasties  and  wares.  Xo  better  general  handbook  to 
the  subject  can  be  found. 


.-\   PKR.MANENT   luementn  111   the  iiuportaut  exhibition 
of    Racluirn's    works    held     at     the    French    dallery    in 
November    .ind     December   last   has 
Pictures  by  Sir      ,^^^^^    p,.„vKlc.l    by   Messrs.   Wallis  .V 
Henry  Kaeburn,       .        .       ,       ,  ,  .1 

„   ,    '  Son  in  the  form  ot  a  cpiarto  volume 


containing  excellent  reproductions  in 
])hotogra\ure  of  all  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited.   These  were  thirty  in  number. 


R.A.,  exhibited 
at  the   French 
Gallery,   191 1 
(Wallis  &  Son 
los.  6d.  net)  ■'"''  '"eluded  canvases  representative 

of  all  the  important  developments  of 
the  painters  art,  from  the  lime  that,  relinquishing  his 
practice  as  a  miniaturist,  he  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the 
production  of  portraits  in  oil  on  a  full-sized  scale.  The 
reproductions  are  of  unusually  good  quality.  In  most 
instances  it  would  be  difhcult  to  better  them  ;  they  are 
strong  without  the  lights  and  shadows  being  unduly 
forced,  and  the  feeling  and  quality  of  the  originals  are 
admirably  translated.  As  the  large  majority  of  the  works 
represented  have  not  been  repmduced  before,  the  volume 
should  make  a  special  appeal  to  Kaeburn  collectors. 
Biographical  notes  on  the  subject  of  every  ])ortrait  are 
appended,  and  this  information  is  supplemented  with  an 
interesting  preface  by  Mr.  James  Greig,  and  a  number 
uf  the  current  press  criticisms  on  the  exhibition. 

.Miss  ,\i)A  E.\RI  Axn's  Jolin  Opie  ,ind  la's  Circle  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  biographical  literature.  Opie's 
career  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
"John  Opie  and  ponant  links  connecting  English  art 
his  Circle,"  by  ^^^  ,j^g  eighteenth  century  with  lli.it 
Ada  Earland  ^^,-  ^^^^   „,neteenth.     More   than   any 

(Hutchinson  &        ^^^j^^_.  ^,-  ,^;^   ,,_.^^j^_.  contemporarie,. 
°'^  he  followed  the  traditions  of  Reynolds 

m  portr.iilure  and  of  Reynolds's  contemporaries  in  his- 
torical and  genre  painting,  opposing  to  the  thinner  and 
flimsier  style  of  Lawrence  and  his  followers  the  stronger 
.ind  richer  iiupasto  ot  the  earlier  school.  Though,  except 
for  the  brief  period  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  London  by  Wolcot  as  the  Cornish  wonder. 
Opie  never  wholly  gained  the  support  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  the  artist  during  his  later  career  had  an  extensive 
and  mtluential    e/ie/iti/e,   ,ind    mixed    with   some   of  the 
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most  notable  ]jei-3onages  of  his  day.  Opie's  second  wife, 
Amelia  Alderson,  a  novelist  of  much  repute  in  her  day, 
was  her  husband's  earliest  biographer,  and  since  she 
wrote,  the  most  authoritative  account  of  the  artist  and 
his  career  is  contained  in  Mr.  J.  Jope  Rogers's  Opic  and 
I'ns  JJ'orks,  which  was  issued  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Miss  Earland  has  accumulated  sufificient  fresh  information 
concerning  0|)ie  to  fully  justify  the  production  of  her 
book,  which  will  now  take  its  place  as  the  standard 
biography  of  the  artist.  In  its  form  it  is  something 
similar  to  Tom  Taylor's  Lifi  of  Reyno/ds,  the  writer 
making  frequent  digressions  from  her  main  narrative  to 
give  us  the  histories  of  the  people  with  whom  Opie  came 
into  contact ;  a  laudable  practice  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  digressions  are  interesting,  not  unduly  lengthy,  and 
help  one  to  more  perfectly  appreciate  the  environment  ot 
the  painter.  A  very  full  list  of  Opie's  pictures  is  appended 
to  the  book,  which  also  contains  reproductions  from  many 
of  his  lesser  known  works,  though  these  are  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  the  letterpress. 


"  Venice  and 
Venetia,"  by 
Edward   Hutton 
(Methuen  & 
Co.       6s.) 


Mr.  Ekward  Hl'TTOX's  W-itiie  and  I'enctia,  which 
firms  ,i  coni]ianion  work  to  his  other  interesting  volumes 
on  Italian  cities,  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series.  The  writer  tells 
everything  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
\  isitor  to  \'enice  to  know  concerning 
the  city,  its  buildings  and  environs, 
and  tells  it  in  such  a  fascinating 
manner,  that  while  the  book  will  form  a  most  useful 
guide  to  a  visitor,  it  will  also  pro\e  interesting  reading 
to  those  who  can  never  hope  in  person  to  see  the  Queen 
of  the  -Adriatic.  The  fourteen  illustrations  in  colour 
from  drawings  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  without  being  any- 
thing extraordinary,  convey  a  pleasing  impression  of  the 
scenes  in  and  about  the  city,  and  there  are  also  a  dozen 
plates  in  monotone  after  well-known  pictures  by  \"enetian 
masters. 

Few  print  collectors  give  a  thought  to  the  printer, 
whose  handiwork  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  that 
of  the  artist  or  engraver  in  producing 
the  choice  impressions  accumulated 
in  their  folios,  yet  the  printing  of 
tine  proofs  demands  such  expert  skill 
from  the  operator,  such  thorough 
technical  knowledge  and  artistic 
[lerception,  that  it  must  rank  as  an  art  rather  than  as 
a  craft.  A  master  ol  the  art,  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  most  competent  English  printer  of  his  day,  was 
Frederick  Golding,  who  died  ISlarch  5th,  1909,  aged 
seventy-six.  The  well- written  and  sumptuously  mounted 
biography  by  Mr.  Martin  Hardie  will  do  much  to  keep 
thi^  great  craftsman's  memory  green,  e\en  when  his 
share  in  producing  the  majority  of  the  plates  he  printed 
is  forgotten.  That  it  will  be  forgotten  in  all  instances  is 
impossible,  for  tiolding's  reputation  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  sign  the  proofs  he  pulled — 
■ilmost  the  only  instance  of  a  printer  so  doing  that  is 
recorded.    (Jolding  was  emphatically  an  artist,  possessing 


"  Frederick 
Golding,"  by 
Martin   Hardie 
(Eneas  Mackay. 
Jis.  net) 


,in  artist's  temper.unent,  and  conducting  hii  business, 
large  and  flourishing  as  it  became,  less  as  a  commercial 
undertaking  than  as  an  artistic  venture.  His  career 
began  in  the  days  when  engraving  had  fallen  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  mechanical  execution,  and  he  exercised 
his  prentice  skill  on  works  which,  for  the  mo^t  part, 
might  well  be  lost  in  oblivion.  His  initiation  into  the 
higher  mysteries  of  printing  waa  when  in  the  i  apacity 
of  printers'  devil  he  came  into  contact  with  Whistler,  and 
"learned  then  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  printing  of  a  plate  beyond  the  mere  filling 
of  its  lines  with  ink  and  cleaning  it  with  hand  antl 
whiting  like  a  visiting  card,  and  recognised  that  some- 
thing of  the  artist's  mind  could  pass  through  his  finger- 
tips into  the  inanimate  copper."  This  was  in  1S59,  and 
the  association  of  the  two  men  was  kept  up  until  the 
artist's  death.  The  great  exhibition  of  1862  brought 
Golding  into  contact  with  Seymour  Haden,  with  whom 
he  contracted  a  friendship,  only  ending  with  the  death 
nf  the  latter:  but  to  mention  Golding's  clients — most  of 
whom  became  his  friends — wnuld  be  to  record  the  name 
nf  practically  every  well-known  etcher  and  me^zotinter 
(if  his  time,  ('.olding's  forte  was  the  printing  of  etching  : 
he  was  a  fine  printer  of  mezzotints,  but  in  handling 
etchings  he  practically  had  no  rivals.  To  perfect  himselt 
for  the  work  he  became  an  etcher  himself,  and  did  many 
creditable  plates,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Hardie's  volume.  Mr.  Hardie  has  also  given  us  Golding's 
lecture  on  "Copper-plate  Printing"  delivered  to  the  Art 
Workers'  Guild,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  expositions 
of  the  subject  which  has  e\  er  been  given.  The  biography 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  One  or  two  trivial  slips  in 
the  letterpress  may  be  pointed  out  for  correction  in 
future  editions.  The  plate  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
by  Robert  Gra\es,  which  Golding  printed  in  1S63,  was 
not  taken  from  the  celebrated  stolen  picture,  but  from 
the  small  full-length  in  grisaille  then  in  Lady  Clifden's 
collection,  and  Xobel's  mezzotints  of  Pearc  and  War 
were  not  the  laige-r.ized  versions  of  the  same  subjects 
with  which  Mr.  Hardie  evidently  confuses  them,  and 
which  were  executed  by  Atkinson,  but  comparatively 
small   works. 

Mr.  AsHREli's  powerful  indictment  of  our  national  art 
education  will  evoke   universal   sympathy,   and   though 
the  remedies  he  proposes  may  not 
„       ou  d  we  meet  with  such  general  acceptance, 

Stop  Teachin?  .,  •  j    "1  ,     1     ^    i  1 

.      .    .      „    „  there    is    no    doubt    that    he   makes 

Art,"  by  C.  R. 

Ashbce.     (B.  J. 

Batsford  &  Co.)        ,  .      ,        .        , 

the  present  system  is   that  it  '  has 

resulted,   so    far,   m   the    creation   of   a  certain    type    01 

official  who  may  or  may  not   be   an   artist,  and   in  the 

production  of  certain  types  of  commodities,  many  of  them 

good  in  their  way,  but  having  little  or  no  bearing  upon 

the   general  taste  of  the   people  or  u|)on  the  output  of 

Industry.''    .As  a  conclusive  proof  of  this  statement,  some 

figures  relating  to  what  is  perhaps  the  leading  art  school 

in  the  country  may  be  cjuoted  :  "  In  a  period  often  years 

45'i  students  have  been  trained  at  the  Royal  College  of 


out  a  strong  case  for  them.     Briefly 
summarised,  his  arguments  against 
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Art  :  out  of  these  only  32  li.ive  made  tlic  practice  of 
Art  in  any  form  tlicir  livelihood,  while  126  earn  their 
living  ai  teachers."  Here,  then,  only  7  ])er  cent,  of  the 
pupils  have  adojitcd  the  cueers  for  which  the  collei;e 
training  was  intended  to  lit  them;  with  68  per  cent,  it 
was  altogether  useless — or,  rather,  worse  than  useless,  toi- 
instcatl  of  cijuipping  ihcm  with  ,1  profes^iim,  it  w,i>te<l  the 
best  ycirs  of  theii  li\ps  in  leading  them  into  a  lilind 
alley,  and  the  remaintler  of  the  pupils,  now  teachers,  are 
engaged  in  similarly  niislcatling  the  pupils  of  another 
generation.  The  same  story  may  be  told  more  or  les-. 
of  nearly  every  art  school  in  the  country.  The  students 
are  taught  to  produce  more  or  k->s  beautiful  work  which 
has  practicdh-  no  utility  lor  conmierci.d  purpose.,.  .Mr. 
.\shbce's  remedies  are  to  leave  the  teaching  of  painting 
in  the  hands  of  the  variotis  societies  of  artists,  to  bring 
art  schools  into  [iiuch  closer  touch  with  the  chief  em- 
ployers of  labour,  to  register  all  /'nihi-Jiih'  craftsmen  and 
form  them  nito  ,i  union,  to  lorin  gooil  galleries  fur  the 
exhibition  .iiul  -..de  of  ihr  i  r.ifl^uian's  work,  to  link  up 
the  indtiMrial  .ut,  with  the  agricultural  and  ^niall 
holdings  mo\c-iiieiU,  to  develop  the  work  of  the  South 
Kensington  (..'ircul.ition  Uepartmcnt,  .md  finally  to  hugely 
abolish  the  present  ineti'icient  s\slemof  inspection  at 
schools,  u^ing  the  money  thus  saved  for  the  endowment 
of  craftsmanship. 

Willi  wli.it   intent  does  the  author  give  us  Irum  out  a 
pit  or  ipi.igmire  of  the  soul  A  .Wi.'  Iiifcnio  .'—\xn  inferno 

uhirh   might  have    been   suggested 
"The  New  1^^.  .^  ^^^^^^.^  ,^|,j^|_^^  dream,    wherein 

Interno,"   by  ^  ,^^.,_^,_,   ^^^^^^  .trtlggles  to  look  into 

Stephen  Phillips,       ,  ...  ,  .,  .,-, 

.  f    ,     .  ,  the  void  bevond  the  grave.      1  hese 

with  designs  by        ,  '.      .  , 

,,  ,,.,,  imai;ininL;s,  tor  iniaguiings  thev  nui-.t 

Vernon  Hill  ° 

be,   do  nut.   It   IS  true,  increase  our 

consciousness  of  the  truth  of  things,  the  real  purpose 
of  a  book,  though  they  afford  an  entertainment  at  once 
remarkable  and  weird,  to  say  the  le.ist  of  it.  The  poet 
t.ikes  his  readeis  into  the  country  tVom  which  there  i^ 
no  return,  where,  guided  by  a  -pint,  .1  visitor  from  tin- 
world  encounters  and  hears  words  tV(jm  the  lips  of  spirits 
enchained  in  memories  of  the  tksh,  amongst  whom  is 
seen  the  Corsican  "fixed  in  the  cold  fury  of  his  soul," 
the  hangman's  victim  wearing  the  "dim  scar''  of  the 
rope,  etc.  Rc.iders  are  toUi  not  to  dread  "the  fieiy 
l.tke,"  nor  hope  "the  s,ipphire  liea\en,''  death  carrying 
us  into  "no  hi:.;her  court  '  ;  l)ut,  with  w.irning  linger, 
readers  ,ue  told:  "I'.ew.ire,  then,  how  thou  bringest 
memory  beyond  the  grave,  or  wrath  beyond  the  tombl" 
It  is  in  this  brief  outline  <pf  .Mr.  .Stephen  Phillips's 
work  tint  the  difticulties  of  an  illustrator  at  once  strike 
one,  and  p.irticul.nly  in  .1  work  of  this  kind  one  would 
hope  for  that  r.ire  personage  the  poet  and  illustrator  in 
one.  The  jjoct  heie  ha-  ,1  pleasing  tone  riuming  through 
his  work,  while  hi-  illustr.itor,  .Mr.  \'ernon  Hill,  aiipeai- 
to  h.i\e  taken  a  crude  and.  m  -oine  of  the  dr.iwing-, 
a  vieak  interpret. itiiin  of  the  wonl,  ot  the  poem.  His 
Xaiioleon  is  poor,  while  his  other  ilr.iwnv,;-  are  vagu^- 
as  to  meaning.  Hut  the  diulculties  to  be  oven:ome  to 
illustrate  such  word-  .as  "The  I  )iseml)odied  .Accusation," 


'Art,  Arti.sts 
md  Landscaj 
Painting,"  by 
W.  J.  Laidlay 
(Longman.";, 
Green  &  Co. 
5s.  net) 


"The  I'useen  Presence,''  "The  Midnight  Emanating 
from  the  Soul,"  are  obvious,  and  almost  as  dift'icult  a 
task  as  to  illustrate  Keats  or  the  ethereal  Shelley.  Mr. 
\"ernon  Hill's  drawings,  however,  .are  in  some  instances 
e.xecuted  with  considerable  skill,  though  he  h.is  not 
successfully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  author.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  in  the  book  is  undoubtedly  "The 
Disembodied  Accusation,"  where  the  artist  has  employed 
Dantesque  features  with  good  result. 

L\  Ai/.  Artists  and  I.aittisui/'f  /',iiiitiii_i;\  .Mr.  William 

I.   Laidl.iy  writes  with  commendable  frankness  on   the 

teaching,   profession  and  criticism  of 

art,    besides   tre.ating    with    great 
.md   Landscape       .,  ,  .1  i  •  <■  1       1 

„  .  '^         thoroughness  on  the  making  ol  land- 

scapes.  Though  the  author's  views 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  systems 
of  art  training  in  England  and  France 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  artistic  career  are  substantially 
(  orrect.  he  would  have  done  well  to  enilorse  them  with 
quot.itions  from  a  later  generation  of  aiuhorities  ih.m 
he  h.is  selected.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1S03  and  e.Kcerpts  from  the  writings  of  Thackeray 
and  his  contemporaries  may  still  ha\e  a  direct  bearing 
on  |)resent-day  art,  but  they  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
very  convincing  evidence.  Nor  is  Mr.  LaiiUay's  indict- 
ment of  the  Royal  .Academy  as  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
evils  in  the  present  condition  of  British  art  so  applicable 
as  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago,  as  the  .Vcademy 
has  long  ceased  to  e.xercise  its  former  preponderating 
influenc  e.  Still,  the  antiquity  of  the  authorities  cited  by 
no  means  aft'ects  the  princijiles  of  the  book,  which  are 
thoroughly  sound,  and  the  manner  of  their  expression, 
which  is  clear  and  cogent.  The  author's  chapters  on  the 
technical  points  of  landscape  painting  and  the  materials 
of  the  painter'-  craft  could  scarcely  be  bettered,  ami  the 
work  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  ,1  thoroughly 
practical  manual  to  place  in  the  hands  of  ,1  student. 

Annual   Reference    Books:    "Who's    'Who,"    los.    net: 
"  Who's 'Who  Year-Book,"    is.  net  ;   "Englishwoman's 
Year-Book,"  2s.  fed.  net;   "Writers'  and   Artists' 
Year-Book,"   is.     (Adam  and  Charles  Black) 

Tlih.-K  wekome  annu.il-,  winch  become  more  indis- 
pensable every  year  of  their  public;ition,  again  make  then- 
appearance  slightly  increased  in  size.  The  possession  ot 
these  work-  doe-  much  to  allevi;ite  the  stress  of  modern 
existence,  for  in  them  is  collected  together,  in  a  compact 
form  admir.ibly  arranged  for  reference,  the  information 
which  all  people  must  have  at  hand  who  wish  to  be  air 
coKiant  with  the  worlds  of  society,  politics,  art,  literature, 
and  commerce. 

"History  of  English  Plate,"  by  C.  J.  Jackson. 
(B.  T.  Batsford) 

In-  the  re\  ieiv  of  The  History  of  Eiii^iish  Plate,  by  Mr. 
C.  I.  J.ickson,  which  appeiired  in  our  last  nimiber,  the 
name  <.it  .Me-srs.  Batsford,  who  are  the  joint  publishers 
of  the  work,   w.is  in.id\ertently  omitted. 


I^urrMtart 


New  Portraits 
by  Raeburn 


The  publication  from  this  office  of  Mr.  James  Greigs 

monograph  on  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  hght  no  fewer  than  twenty 
genuine  portraits  by  the  Scottish  master 
which  have  not  been  recorded  hitherto. 

.\mong  the  best  of  them  are  portraits  of  Mr.  and   Mrs. 

William  Forsyth.     \\\-  knnw  no  finer  representation  of 

a  man  by  Sir  Henry  than  the  bust  of  .Mr.  Forsyth.     It  is 

su'ierb  in  modelling.    The  structural  planes  are  observed 

with  wonderf u  1 

precision    and 

placed   with    un- 
erring touch   on 

the    canvas. 

C  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  i-     is 

analysed    with 

sympathetic  in- 
sight a  n  d    the 

flesh   colour  is 

rich  and  subtle 

incpiality.  There 

i 5  a  replica  of 

this  jjortrait  in 

tlie  Metropolitan 

.Museum,   ,\ew 

York,  but    Mr. 

ForsNlh  IS  con- 
fused   with  his 

namesake,   the 

horticulturist. 

The    gentleman 

represented    was 

an  Edinburgh 

^^■ine    merchant. 

w  h  o    w  e  n  t    to 

Xo\a    Scotia   m 

17S4    to   better 

liis   t'oriune,   ami 

returned  to  Scot- 
land    in     1800. 

Short!)'    after 

that  date  t  ]i  i  s 

p  o  r  t  r  a  1 1  w  a  s 
])ainted.  That 
ijf  his  wife  seems  mrs.  william    foksyth 


to  be  of  a  later  period.  It^also  is  a  remarkably  beauti- 
ful portrait.  The  half-figure  has  a  quiet  aristocratic 
dignity,  and  the  wistful  e.xpression  of  the  handsome  face 
is  presented  with  great  tenderness  of  tone  and  colour. 
From  a  white  scarf  escape  brown  curls  that  shade 
her  brown  eyes,  and  the  white  frill  and  dress  are 
admirably  relieved  bv  the  grey  coat  and  dark  back- 
ground. .A  replica  of  this  portrait  also  was  painted,  but 
its  where.ibouts  is  unknown  to  the  lady  who  owns  the 

t  w  o    o  r  i  g  i  n  a  1 
ui.rk.. 


"  The   Wounded 
CavalitT,"   by 
W.  S.  Burton 
By  A.  G. 
Temple,  F.S.A. 

To  the  (kiild- 
hall  Callery  has 
the  celebrated 
picture  now  gone 
of  The  Woinidtd 
Civalier,  by  W. 
S.  I'lurton,  as  a 
permanent  ac- 
quisition. It  is 
a  work  of  such 
singular  signifi- 
cance as  a  re- 
markable e.\- 
ample  of  pre- 
R  a  ]i  h  a  e  I  I  t  e 
painting  (jf  the 
British  School, 
that  one  feels  it 
was  b  oun  d  to 
cotne  sooner  or 
later  into  one 
of  our  public 
galleries.  It  was 
painted  in  the 
middle  fifties,  at 
a  lime  when  the 
^v  o  r  k  s  o  f  t  h  e 
founders  ot   the 
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riiij\cment  were  niakiiv^   mh  h   ,i   iii;itk  on  the  country's 
art. 

As  early  as  1846  we  tiiul  tlic  iiaiiUcr  represented  at  the 
Koyal  Acacleni)-,  lie  being  tlien  twenty-two  years  of  age; 
and  intermittently  until  1S66  liis  works  found  a  jilace  in 
that  institution,  but  at  that  date  his  name  disa])pears 
fr.'ui  tlic  latalogue;  and  among  all  he  exhibited  there. 
It  IS  (  urious  to  rerlect  that  this  only.  The  Wounded 
C<n;i/h-r,  stands  out  as  the  one  work  on  whicli  his 
reputation  as  .-m  artist  appears  to  rest.  Where  are  the 
citlu-rs  .-  1  myself  have  only  met  with  this  one  i-xam|ile  ; 
but  surely,  had  any  of  the  others  been  able  to  claim  the 
-.ime  high  iiualitie.-.,  they  would  not  be  now,  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  in  the  region  of  the  unknown.  For 
this  reason  he  has  e.irued  for  himself  the  sobri(|uet  of 
the  "  one  |)icture  man.  " 

l'>y  accident,  or  by  malicious  intention,  the  customary 
labels  uhiih  should  h.ne  been  attached  to  the  picture 
when  It  was  ^ubnutled  for  exhibition  at  the  .Academy 
ol  1856  h.id  become  detached,  and  the  picture  wa^ 
promptly  rejected;  but  to  the  ciedit,  be  it  saitl,  of  the 
Lite  C.  W.  Cope,  K.A.  i  father  of  the  present  distinguished 
portrait  painter,  .Mr.  A.  S.  Co(>e,  R.A.),  its  ama^^ing 
merits  were  discerned,  the  picture  was  brought  back  at 
the  last  moment,  reconsidered,  and  ultimately  hung  on 
the  line  liy  the  unselfish  displacement  of  one  of  Mr. 
Cope's  own  pictures.  Close  to  it  hung  Millais's  famotis 
Aiittiiini  Leaves  and  Holman  Hunt's  Scapegoat,  and  not 
lar  Iroin  it  the  impressive  and  most  beautiful  Burd 
Helen,  by  W.  1,.  Windus.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
l\oyiil  AiiideiiiY  Catalogue  the  picture  appeared  merely 
as  No.  413,  without  title  or  name  of  artist — .1  circuiu- 
stance  ])resumably  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
the  Royal  .Academy.  .At  four  subsequent  .Academy 
exhibitions  his  work  ajipears,  viz.,  in  1S58,  1864,  1865, 
aiui  1 866,  and  not  again  thereafter. 

The  fervent  application  to  detail,  and  the  painstaking 
tinish  throughout,  constitute  it  a  rare  e.xample  as  a  work 
nl  .irl.      In  size  it  is  35  inches  by  41  inches. 

There  was  much  perplexity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
pictuie  when  it  was  first  exhibited,  e\-en  after  a  title  had 
been  su|)plied  to  it.  The  press  furnished  several  inter- 
pretations, .ind  the  following  letter  from  the  painter  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  .Agnew,  whose  firm  had  purchased 
the  ]iicture,  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  not 
onl\-  as  supplying  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  artist, 
but  of  his  mode  of  working,  and  the  difficulties  he 
encountered.  The  letter  h.id  been  c.uefully  preserved 
b\'  the  owner,  Mr.  .Mbcrt  W'ooil,  and  was  considerately 
h.mded    to    me    on    llie    ]Hircliase    of    the    picture    from 

••  /■ '<•/'.    ;///,    1857. 
■■  l)l-  \|.;   Sli<, 

■■  1  am  gl.id  to  tind  the  [jk  tuiu  has  arri\ed  safe 
from  l.ner|iool.  1  ho]ie  you  like  it  In-  M.mchester 
light.  As  to  the  story  of  the  pictuie,  1  don't  know 
wh.it  to  s.iy.  It  oiiglit  to  s|H-.ik  for  Itself  .Ml  modern 
putures  ought  to  speak  for  them-clves  more  than  they 
<lo— less  lostume.  less  silks  and  satins  and  velvets  cut 
into    pictmesipie    fashimis,  and    more    universal   passion 


and  leeling —truth  and  nature.  But  we  are  getting  lid 
of  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  Gil  Hlas,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field from  our  catalogues,  and  that  is  something  to  rejoice 
at.  It  ought  then  to  speak  for  itself.  That  it  has  done 
so  was  in  some  measure  proved  through  the  accidental 
omission  of  title  to  the  picture  in  the  Academy.  Critics 
and  s])ectators  had  to  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  look 
and  think  for  themsehes,  in  place  of  finding  that  hard 
work  done  ready  for  them  in  the  catalogue.  Most  ol 
the  newspaper  critics  gave  their  version  of  the  story,  and 
all  were  nearly  right.  .After  all,  no  ])ictuie  will  suggest 
precisely  the  same  things  to  any  two  minds,  catalogue  or 
no  catalogue.  .A  poet  .and  an  everyday  John  Smith 
would  find  ari-e  in  them  thoughts  very  diverse  while 
looking  at  the  same  picture,  or  reading  the  same  poem, 
anil  yet,  perhai)s,  neither  receive  all  intended.  Of  the 
newspaper  \ersions  of  the  stor\'  the  lirst  and  best  is  that 
of  the  I'liiu-s  Ma\  3rd,  1856,  which  I  here  transcribe, 
omitting  commendations  :  — 

"  '  The  stor\-,  too,  is  well  told  of  the  quarrel  w  hich 
arose  out  of  the  gambling,  and  how  the  \oung 
ca\alier  w.as  wounded  :  how  he  aimed  at  his  adver- 
sary, and,  reeling,  only  struck  the  tree  which  divides 
the  canvas  in  two,  the  blow  breaking  his  sword  ; 
how,  having  struck  and  broken  his  swoid.  he 
reeled  rountl  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and 
there  lay ;  how  he  lay  so  long  that  the  spider 
made  her  web  round  his  sworil,  and  the  morning 
dew  gathered  on  it,  and  the  butterfly — emblem  of 
life — lighted  on  the  blade  which  had  well-nigh 
taken  away  a  life;  how  his  ladye-love  walked 
forth  through  the  wood  with  her  Puritan  lover, 
and  found  him  lying  faint,  and  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  staunched  his  wounds  while  her  Puritan 
friend  looked  grimly  on,  calm  and  bitter  as  death, 
his  lips  closely  held,  and  his  hand  behind  him 
clenched,  as  though  he  could  scarce  contain  his 
emotions.' 

"The  only  thing  wrong  here  is  the  gambling  quairci. 
which  I  ne\er  intended  or  thought  of  I  intended  the 
cavalier's  wound  to  have  arisen  from  a  skirmish  between 
the  Ca\aliers  and  Parliamentarians — the  cards  to  have 
either  fallen  from  him  while  fighting,  or  to  have  been 
tossed  out  in  disdain  by  his  stern  opponents  when  search- 
ing him  for  papers.  If  the  ground  were  not  so  covered 
with  brambles,  I  could  have  shown  this  better;  at 
present,  it  is  extremely  ilifticult  to  guess  at.  In  my  lirst 
sketch  I  had  represented  some  Cavalier  prisoners  marcht 
<il"f  through  a  neighbouring  field  b\-  the  successlul 
Parliamentarians,  but  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
omit  them  in  the  picture.  Had  I  retained  them,  my 
purpose  in  this  respect  would  have  been  clearer.  I  m.iy 
add  that  the  subject  is  one  of  my  own  invention,  and 
arose  from  retlectmns  on  the  terrible  condition  of  society 
induced  Ijy  the  curse  of  civil  war,  and  also  of  the 
irreligious  nature  of  our  religion.  The  Purit.ins  were  .111 
extreme  necessity  in  their  day,  and  we  owe  them  much  ; 
they  upheld  religion  and  morals  at  .i  time  of  destructive 
rottenness — but  our  modern  Puritans  have  unfortunatelv 
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Current  Art    Note. 


descended  into  ignorant  little  meddlers  and  obstructives, 
and  are  uncharitable  enough  in  their  universal  charit)-. 
The  n  e  w  s- 
paper  critics, 
by-the-by, 
show  a 
marvel  lous 
ignorance  of 
trees,  etc., 
strangely  at 
variancewith 
their  solemn 
know- every- 
thing oracu- 
1  a  r  i  s  i  n  gs. 
One  calls 
the  scene  'a 
g  r  o  \'  e  of 
beech  trees,' 
another 
speaks  of  a 
'  beech  tree 
in  the  fore- 
ground,'etc., 
with  other 
similar 
errors.  En- 
g  1  i  s  h  ni  e  n, 
even  though 
critics,  ought 
to  k  n  o  «■ 
something  of 
the  familiar 
aspect  of 
their  own 
c  o  u  n  t  r  \' . 
Don't  let 
people  make 
such  mis- 
takes in  )our 
hearing.  The 
small  tree 
in  the  fore- 
ground is 
a  stunted 
young  oak  ; 
its  peculiar 
leaves,  au- 
tumn with- 
ered, are  on 
the  broken 
branch.  The 
graceful  yel- 
low -  g  r  e  e  n 
trees  at  the 
back  are  lar- 
ches, chang- 
ing colour  as 
the    season 

■'^''^a""^:  KEFLECTIOf 


the  blue-green  are  fir — some  cones  are 
bare   young  skeleton   tree  on   the   left  i 


iblc  ;  and  the 
a  young  ash. 
When  I  first 
painted  this 
tree  it  w.is 
covered  uith 
leaves,  but 
in  a  single 
night  a  frost 
had  stript  it 
bare,  so  ex- 
tremely deli- 
cate and  sen- 
sitive is  this 
graceful  tree. 
I  painted  out 
the  leaves, 
and  render- 
ed it  as  it  is 
n  o  w .  The 
fern  —  more 
withered 
where  more 
exposed  — 
furze,  brouiii, 
nettle,  and 
i\y,  every- 
one must 
know.  .\  wild 
hyacinth  is 
climbmg  up 
the  larch  on 
the  left.  I 
believe  the 
picture  will 
stand  well, 
f  o  r  I  h  a  \-  e 
used  the  sim- 
plest, best, 
a  n  d  most 
lasting  ma- 
terials, and  it 
is  painted  on 
adoufilecm- 
vas  to  guard 
against 
d  a  m  p  a  n  d 
accidental 
knocks.  It 
\vas  well  1 
had  a  doid)le 
canvas,  for  it 
«a s  ti  1  o  w  n 
down  many 
times  while  I 
was  painting 
on  it  out-of- 
doors. 

"  I  earnest- 
Is    hope  you 
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will  M-nil  It  to  the  Main  he-.tfr  Art  'I'leasmc^  Kxliibition. 
I  shall  he  othcruise  unrepresented  tlierc,  and  that  will  be 
a  ,L;iraler  grief  to  me  than  I  can  utdl  express. 
"  Hopini;  yon  are  in  the  best  health. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  \cr\  truly  \oiirs, 

■■(Signed  '  \V.  S.  I'.i  kimN. 
"'Thomas  A,:^neu-,  Kst|." 

The  hr>t  private  collection  into  which  the  pu  tnrc-  p.isscd 
was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Arden.  ol  Ricknian-,\vorth 
I'.irk.  (.)n  the  -.ale  (jI  that  i^entleniaii's  colleitinn  in 
US79  it  iKis.ed  to  Mr.  .Mberl  Wood,  of  Conwa.N,  .North 
Wales,  from  \\hom  it  has  now  been  ac(|uired  by  the 
i^enerositN  of  the  following,  \vho  ha\e  provided  tlie 
necessary  money  /i/So  for  the  ptnpo^e  of  pie^enting 
it  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  the  permanent 
collection  .It  the  (  diildhall,  \  i/.  :  The  I.ail> Wantage  ; 
Lord  .Strathcona  and  Mtmnt  Ro\al,  (LCNUi.;  .\lderman 
Sir  Charles  Wakefield;  Sir  ICdwin  Dnrning-Lawrence. 
Il.irt.  ;  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  ISart.  ;  Sir  Richard  Stapley  ; 
.Mr,  Walter  Morrison;  Mr.  1  lenry  Clarke,  J.P. ;  and  the 
Worshipful  Comp.iiu  iif  Founder^.  The  ;iC(.|iiisition  by 
the  (imldh.dl  (  ;,dler\  of  cNaiiiples  <if  this  character  will 
tend  greatly  to  incre;ise  its  import, iiu  e,  whiih  is  r;ipidly 
groumg.  It  is  ojien  d.iilj-  fiee  to  the  public,  ;ind  is 
visited   liy  about    130.000  jieople  annuall)-. 

The  agetl  p;iinter,  now  in  his  eightx -eighth  ye.ir,  is 
residing  at  Blackheath,  and  his  latter  years  are  enlivened 
by  the  thought  that  this  work  of  his  early  \ears  has 
found  :i  permanent  home  in  one  of  the  public  galleries 
■  if  Loiulon. 

RiiMXEV,  more  than  any  artist  of  hi^  time,  w;is  often 
successful  in  investing  his  work  with  true  i  lassical  feeling, 
derived  not  so  much  from  a  con- 
Mrs.  Maxwell 
En,e;raved  by 
Percy  H.  Martin- 
dale,  after 
George  Romney 
(John  F.  E. 
Grundy.     Edition 


scions  attempt  to  imitate  antique 
models  as  from  the  natur.il  large- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  style,  and 
his  keen  sense  for  the  beauty  of  flow- 
ing line.  His  well-known  portr;ut  of 
Mrs.  iM;i\well  happily  exemplifies 
lTmTte"d  'to  Artisl's  «'"^  Ph'-i^e  of  his  art,  and  ,t  is  a  matter 
Proofs  in  colour  "'  ^^Ol^^''■^iu\^^^on  that  a  scholarly 
at  £s  ss  each)  translation  ot  this  picture  has  been 
mule  111  |jure  mezzotint  by  Mr.  Percy 
II,  .M.irtmdale.  and  published  by  Mr.  John  F.  E.  Grundy 
-4  .iiid  5,  .Ad.im  Street,  .Adeljjhi.i.  Following  the  taste  of 
the  day,  the  plate  has  lieen  printed  in  colours — a  method 
which,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  coloration  of  the 
original,  is  in  this  inst;ince  highly  eficctive.  The  engraver 
has  exercised  a  wise  restraint  in  not  over-scraping  his 
copiier,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  much  richness  and 
depth,  reproducing  the  feeling  and  tone  of  the  original 
to  ,1  much  gre.iter  degree  than  is  usually  the  c.ise— 
eiigr.ivers  being  prone  to  fcnget  tli.it  in  unrking  for 
colour  reproduction  it  is  necessary  to  lea\e  a  fir  greater 
pro]iortion  of  the  origiiKil  ground  than  is  rci|uired  for 
printing  in  black  and  white.  .Asa  charming  reproduction 
of  one  of  Komney's  most  fascinating  pictures — a  work, 
by  the  wa\-,  which  luis  never  been  engraved  before — 
die  mezzotuit  should  meet  with  a  de-eived  success.      For 


those  who  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  lady,  it  m;iy 
be  well  to  mention  that  Iier  maiden  name  was  Debor;di 
Jemima  Urydges ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Brydges,  of  Wootton  Court,  Kent,  and  married  Henry 
Maxwell,  of  Ewshot  House,  Hants,  in  1780,  on  her 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  dying  nine  years  later. 


"  Le   Guide  " 
By  Meissonier 


Ckiin  .s  to-d:iy  are  beginning  to  deny  Meissonier  the 
possession  of  genius,  forgetting  Hogarth's  dictum,  "that 
genius  is  nothing  but  labour  and 
patience."  If  the  saying  of  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  is 
true,  then  the  great  French  artist  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  examples  of  genius  of  modern 
times.  His  work  was  the  fruit  of  an  infinitude  of  patient 
labour.  No  detail  was  too  small  for  his  brush  to  repro- 
duce ;ind  no  tiuth  too  insignificant  for  his  hand  to 
record.  One  of  his  finest  pictures,  Lc  Guide,  has  recently 
been  on  view^  at  Messrs.  .Maple's,  Tottenham  Court  RoatL 
The  subject  of  the  work — an  Alsatian  peasant  roped  to 
one  of  a  p.irty  of  dragoons  whom  he  is  guiding — is  well 
known  from  the  several  important  reproductions  of  it 
which  have  been  issued,  though  the  picture  itself  has 
not  been  on  e.xhibition  in  Engkmd  before.  It  is  one  cf 
Meissonier's  largest  canvases,  and  certainly  one  of  his 
richest  and  most  important  compositions.  Though  its 
almost  microscopic  detail  will  form  its  greatest  attraction 
to  the  la\'iiKui,  ,in  artist  will  judge  it  less  by  this  than 
by  the  criterion  which  holds  good  for  all  paintings, 
whether  or  not  the  work  realises  in  the  mc)st  forcible 
and  direct  manner  what  the  ;irtist  intended  to  e.xpress. 
.Assessed  in  this  way,  the  picture  emerges  trium]>liantly 
from  the  test. 


Royal  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters 


I'l  i|<Tf;,\l  1  IRE  has  long  been  recognised  in  England 
as  the  most  exacting  branch  of  art.  This  is  not  because 
of  the  technical  difficulties — in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  to  the 
contrary,  it  requires  as  much  skill 
to  |ximt  the  likeness  of  a  tree  as  that  of  a  human  being  - 
but  because  of  the  vanity  of  clients.  Men  and  women 
never  recognise  themselves  as  commonplace,  and  the 
plainest  girl  sees  beauty  reflected  in  her  looking-glass. 
The  portrait  painter  has  consequently  a  variety  of 
problems  to  solve.  Every  portrait  he  produces  is  re:illy 
a  presentment  of  a  treble  personality — the  client  as  he 
sees  himself,  as  his  friends  see  him,  and  as  the  artist 
sees  him. 

The  older  English  artists  evaded  the  difficulty  by  each 
evolving  a  type  of  beauty  and  making  their  sitters' 
personalities  conform  with  it.  A  few  of  the  moderns 
still  conform  with  this  idea,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Roy.il  Society  of  I'ortrait  Painters  there  were  one  or 
two  alleged  likenesses  of  ladies  painted  with  the  stcnic 
properties  of  a  ])hotographer's  studio  as  a  background, 
whose  willowy  forms  and  dignified  figures  realised  the 
popular  ideal  of  a  duchess.  Most  portraitists,  however, 
now  evade  the  ])erpetu;ition  of  the  commonplace  less  by 
flattering  their  subjects  than  by  ])lacing  them  in  an  en- 
vironment of  artistic  interest-    a  method  which  sometimes 
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results  In  a  pic- 
torial success  and 
a  physiognomic 
failure. 

M.  Besnard  did 
not  altogether  es- 
<;ape  this  pitfall 
in  his  portrait  ol 
J/.  Banrrc,  the 
French  Amhassa- 
dor  to  the  Court 
of  Italy.  His  Ex- 
cellency, attired 
in  oflficial  robes, 
stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  spaciou-, 
apartment,  the 
detail  of  wh  1  cli 
was  reproduced 
with  elaborate 
fidelity.  The 
handling  of  the 
work  was  broad 
■md  masterly  ;  it 
was  interesting  a-- 
.1  record  of  tech- 
nical a  c  h  i  e  \'  e 
luent,  but  hardh' 
as  a  portrait,  toi 
the  personality  ol 
the  subject  failed 
to  dominate  his 
su  rreiund  i  n  g  s. 
Mr.  Ha  r  o  1  d 
Speed's  A  I'ro- 
fite  Portrait  was 
marred  by  the  ^ame  fault ;  the  lady,  the  striped  cushions 
on  which  she  was  seated,  and  the  other  accessories,  were 
all  given  the  same  prominence.  The  portrait  was  not  ot 
the  ladv  only,  but  of  all  these  things,  and  consequently 
they  commanded  the  same  attention  from  the  spectator. 
Mr.  I.  Maclure  Hamilton's  Goicral  Booth  was  painted 
with  an  equally  elaborate  background,  but  in  this  the 
figure  of  the  General,  his  aged  face  glowing  with  Zealand 
inspiration,  instantly  riveted  one's  notice  and  transfi.xed  it. 
Mr.  W.  Strang's  Girl  with  a  Flower  possessed  the  merits 
of  the  post-impressionists  without  being  marred  by  any  of 
their  obvious  defects.  The  artist,  with  his  almost  crude 
yet  fascinating  scheme  of  colour,  his  flat  modelling  and 
iliscardment  of  atmospheric  quality,  attained  considerable 
decorative  charm,  and  this  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
characterisation  of  his  sitter.  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer's 
I'urtr.iil  Study,  a  powerful  and  effective  piece  of  work, 
and  Sir  Lawrence  .Mma  Tadema's  pleasant  and  unforced 
fiortrait  of  IVilliain  U'hitakcr  Thompson,  F\-q.,  showed 
that  the  more  orthodox  methods  of  portraiture  still 
hold  their  own  with  the  newer  innovations.  Another 
academician,  the  president.  Sir  K.  J.  I'oynter,  was  re- 
;a-e-ented  with  a  study  for  his  larger  portrait  of  AV//-,' 
/•;,/;;■.//■(/.  which  surpassed  the  more   important  version  in 
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Its  ettectiveness, 
and  was  a  digni- 
fied and  success- 
ful likeness.  The 
portrait  of  M. 
i.'oa/uelin.  Cadet, 
by  iM.  Anders 
/. orn,  realised  a 
ideasing  type  of 
young  manhood 
with  much  suc- 
cess; its  treat- 
ment, however, 
was  too  slight  for 
the  size  of  its 
c  a  n  \'  a  s  .  Mr. 
William  Nichol- 
son appeared  to 
have  gi  ven  Mr. 
H.  L.  Hopkinson 
an  unnat  uralU' 
pal  lid  coun  t  e- 
nance,  a  defect 
which  robbed  the 
work  of  some  of 
the  merit  to  which 
its  str(jng  char- 
.ic  ter  isation  en- 
titled it.  Mr. 
Orpen,  too,  was 
not  over  happy  in 
his  presentment 
of  Mr.  F.  H. 
I\  a^.^'li ngs,  the 
almost  mono- 
chromatic colour- 
ing being  not  redeemed  by  any  special  qualities  of  tone 
or  brushwork.  Mr.  S.  J.  Shannon's  On  the  Dunes,  a 
couple  of  pretty  girls  on  a  cliff-top,  seemed  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  subject  picture  than  a  portrait  ;  more  original 
in  its  treatment  was  the  rendering  of  M.  Josef  Hofnian, 
in  which  the  face  of  the  pianist  loomed  out  from  a  back- 
ground of  almost  unbroken  black.  Though  not  altogether 
a  pleasing  work,  it  was  painted  with  much  power. 

Ul'RING  the  past  month  or  so,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
have  both  witnessed  ciuite  a  number  of  distinctly  interest- 
ing art  exhibitions.  Of  those  in  the 
Western  city,  the  most  important 
was  a  collection  of  water-colours  by 
Mr.  William  B.  E.  Ranken,  R.I., 
shown  at  the  .Annan  (i.dlery;  while  as  regards  the 
.Northern  capital,  mention  is  chiefly  due  to  shows  of 
works  by  Mr.  Patrick  W.  Adam,  R.S..A.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  Noble,  K.S..A.,  the  former  held  at  Messrs. 
I'oig,  Wilson  and  Wheatley's,  and  the  l.ittcr  at  the 
Scottish  Gallery. 

.Mr.  Ranken  h.is  many  patent  defects,  but  .dso  divers 
admirable  <|ualities.  Like  too  many  artists  of  the 
younger  generation  to-da\',  his  actual   draughtsmanshii) 
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Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow:    Three 
Exhibitions 


The    L'onitoissc/ir 


is  only  ineiliiK:rc.  inclTiciency  in  this  ic^pcct  hein;^  be- 
trayed by  nearly  all  his  figure-studies.  (.)n  the  otlu-r 
hand,  his  modelling  is  usually  good  ;  and,  albeit  hi-> 
colouring  inclines  here  and  there  to  be  strident,  in  a 
few  of  his  pictures  it  is  essentially  gentle  and  delicate. 
Passing  to  consider  some  of  his  works  separately,  a  good 
example  of  his  pouns  is  ISronz,-  liroiip  :  rrys,u//es,  a 
picture  rather  m  the  nianiur  of  ('.aston  la  Touche.  In 
the  foreground  are  two  cupids  on  a  pedestal,  beyond 
them  is  a  fount. tin,  and  bc>-ond  this  are  trees.  .\  ray 
of  brilliant  stmlight  gleams  on  the  water,  and  herein  the 
artist  has  attained  a  degree  of  luminosity  comparatively 
rare  in  water-colour — an  achievement  one  marks  again 
in  HassiH  dc  Bm'c/u/s :  Versail/rs.  In  difierent  vein  arc 
Liufy  in  BUiih  and  Ludy piiltiiii:,  on  her  c'/oits,  both  of 
which  are  strong  pieces  of  simple  realism,  and  rec.ill  the 
early  work  of  Mr.  Lavery  ;  while  .U>s.  A'.  <;/  V't-n,  though 
monotonous  in  colouring,  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  ol 
its  flesh-tints.  The  painter's  versatility  is  further  evinced 
by  /«  ///(•  Oardi-iis  of  Ah\i:ar :  Seville,  a  picture  (Saugin 
and  Van  (Jogh  would  have  liked,  successfully  giving  as 
it  does  a  suggestion  of  waini,  lil.izing  sunlight.  The 
effect  is  slightly  glaring,  however,  and  so  one  tiu'ns 
gladly  to  l'ii//ev  of  tJic  NitJt,  a  landscape  rich  in  memories 
of  Anton  .Mau\'e.  The  foreground  is  a  cornfield,  and  m 
the  distance  are  mountains,  shadowy  and  illusive.  The 
whole  is  treated  in  a  soft,  persuasive  manner  ;  and  the 
picture  really  embodies  some  of  the  mystery  of  nature 
herself,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  subtle  and 
charming  of  all  those  in  the  exhibition. 

As  clearly  indicated  abo\e,  Mr.  Ranken's  debt  to 
various  other  artists  is  considerable  ;  and  indeed  it  were 
easy  to  mention  further  men — .Mr.  Wilson  Steer  and  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  for  example — whom  he  is  prone  to 
echo.  .Mr.  .-\dam,  on  the  contrary,  though  possibly 
indebted  to  IJosboom  and  other  Dutchmen,  l)etrays 
virtually  no  signs  of  distillation  ;  for  a  personal  style 
belongs  to  all  his  pictures,  the  majority  of  which  are 
interiors.  ,\nd  thanks  to  this  originality  of  outlook  on 
his  part — an  originaJity  the  more  notable  and  praise- 
worthy considering  that  he  is  an  academician — he  suc- 
ceeds in  the  very  difficult  task  of  making  interiors  really 
interesting  and  engaging.  Nor  does  his  excellence 
consist  only  in  novelty,  for,  while  it  must  be  conceded 
that  his  cathedrals  lack  a  sense  of  spaciousness,  and  that 
here  and  there  his  tonality  is  inijierfect,  in  the  main  his 
technique  is  most  able.  Look,  for  instance,  at  A  Hall : 
Morning,  in  which  the  \-er\-  texture  of  a  carpet  is  admn- 
brated  ;  or  again  at  Tlic  Oval  llcdrooin,  wherein  the 
painter  has  truthfully  portrayed  diaphanous  curtains  ;  or 
yet  again  at  Reflections,  so  full  of  faithful  rendering  of 
articles  dif'ficult  to  paint,  notably  the  glass  bowl  in  the 
foreground,  dr  to  take  yet  one  more  example,  look  at 
The  Cut-Glass  Chandelier,  a  picture  of  a  sunlit  drawing- 
room.  In  the  centre  is  a  grand  ]>i,ino,  on  which  stands  ,i 
piece  of  Nankin,  holding  a  spray  of  the  ])lant  known  a^ 
"Honesty";  near  this  are  some  graceful  white  chairs, 
while  in  the  extreme  light  is  an  exquisite  satin-wood 
table  on  which  are  silver  candlestii  ks  with  pink  shades. 
NcarU    .ill    these    details   are    wroui^ht    with   a    touch   ot 


singular   lightness,   while   the   shadows   flickering   hithci 
and  thither  give  the  canvas  a  further  charm. 

Mr.  .Adam  exhibits  also  a  iitw  landsca|)es,  but  he  is 
less  successful  with  these,  for  they  do  not  show  any 
great  feeling  for  nature.  None  of  them  is  without  merit 
withal,  and  the  artist's  deft  manner  of  painting — if  prac- 
tically useless  for  embodying  fields  or  mountains  — 
certainly  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  depicting  flowers. 
.Several  of  his  essays  in  this  department  have  consider- 
able attraction,  particularly  a  nameless  picture  which  — 
with  its  sundial  in  the  distance,  and  its  luxuriant  masses 
of  many-coloured  blossoms  in  the  foreground — exhales  a 
genuine  aroma  of  an  old-world  garden. 

Mr.  Adams  work,  like  that  of  Albert  Moore,  may  be 
aptly  defined  as  an  expression  of  worship  of  the  formally 
beautiful  ;  but  .Mr.  Campbell  Noble  suggests  no  special 
definition,  and  in  this  fact,  exactly,  lies  his  most  salient 
weakness.  All  his  pictures  evince  honest  journeyman 
work,  and  nowhere  can  one  detect  a  fault  as  reg.irds 
harmony  composition  ;  yet  anything  of  the  nature  ot 
individual  accent  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  through- 
out, while  nothing  gives  the  impression  of  emotion  on 
the  artist's  part,  and  accordingly  the  s])ectator  is  apt  to 
be  left  cold  and  uninterested. 

With  all  this  to  his  debit,  Mr.  Camjibell  Noble  redeems 
it  in  some  degree  by  at  least  three  landscapes.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  greatest  Scottish  landscape-painter. 
William  MacTaggart,  and  the  pictures  in  question  arrest 
by  virtue  of  possessing  a  hint  of  the  master's  utterance. 
One  is  called  Landing  Stage  on  the  Maas,  and  thi- 
unqucstionably  has  some  of  the  breeziness  of  which 
MacTaggart  is  the  acknowledged  high-priest.  Afiother 
is  The  J'ier :  loiia,  and  here,  though  the  sky  has  not 
the  depth  or  spaciousness  of  nature,  the  sea  is  instinct 
with  life.  The  last  is  The  Sands:  Zona,  and  its  colouring 
is  clean,  fresh  and  piquant,  while  some  sea-gulls  in  the 
middle-distance  are  imbued  with  motion.  In  all  these 
pictures  the  clouds  arc  well  painted,  their  contours  not 
standing  out  in  hard  lines  against  the  gre\  or  blue— as 
is  too  often  the  manner  of  the  impressionist— but  seeming 
rather  to  be  blended  gently  into  the  background. 

Once  again  Messrs.  Barker  Ltd.  (Kensington)  ha\e 
gathered  together  in  their  commodious  galleries  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  antique  furniture. 
Antique  Furniture  ^^.,^j^^  includes  many  fine  pieces, 
and  should  appeal  to  connoisseurs  of  the  most  varied 
tastes.  The  same  firm  also  have  on  view  a  number  ol 
fitted-up  rooms,  representative  of  the  best  periods  of  fur- 
niture. These  have  been  arranged  with  great  taste  and 
discernment,  all  elements  incongruous  with  the  periods 
exemplified  lieing  carefully  omitted. 

Ceu.i  II  Toivs  of  lace  should  find  much  to  interest  them 
111  the  \,uicil  display  now  on  \icw  in  the  galleries  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son  fWigmore 
Antique  Lace  ^t,.getj  Many  dainty  and  ornate  [lieces 
of  the  best  tyjies  and  periods  are  shown,  including  ex- 
amples of  Mechlin,  Alen(;on,  Brussels,  \'enetian,  Spanish 
and  Argcntan,  the  collection  being  one  of  considerable 
.irtistic  and   cducation.al   \alue. 
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special     Notice 

En'quiriks  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  wlmh  will  be  tound  in  the  advertisement  pages,  ^\'hile, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  ol  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  is 
printed  a  month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns, 
an  immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
thev  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'•  Manager  of  Enquiry   Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


"  Rembrandt."— .\4,c)S3  (W.iiccstci).  ~V..ur  l.ook  i^  only 
UMiih  a  few  .lullm-,. 

Bngravings  aitter  Wouvermans. — A5,oi5  (Thuile»).  - 
^■olll  enslaving  by  Dauthemare,  after  Woiivfrmans,  is  one  nf  a 
|iaii  of  vvhich  the  vahiL'  is  alioiit  25s. 

Engraving. — .As, 019  (Worcester).  —  Jmlging  rioiii  your 
<lescri|ilion,  lliere  is  very  liule  likeliliood  of"  yol^ir  inint  l.eini;  of 
any  imeiest  or  value  to  a  collector. 

Vegetable  Dish.— .^5, 024  {Favershanll.~^"oul  vegetable 
dish  with  cover  w.ailil  not  be  likely  to  be  worth  more  than  a 
few  shillings  al   the  most. 

Picture. — .-\5,02S  (Nollingham).  — It  is  ini|io^sible  for  us  lo 
give  an  opinion  on  your  jiicture  from  the  written  descrijilion. 
If  you  arc  unable  to  send  it  lo  us,  we  might  be  aljle  to  give  jou 
some  idea  of  its  artistic  merit  from  a  ]i]ioLograph. 

Book.  —  .A5, 029  (I'arkstone).  —  \'our  hook  is  praclicallv 
valueless. 

Mason  Dinner  Service.— .As, 048  (Peebles). —The  Masnii 
<liiuier  service  of  which  vou  send  parlii-ulars  should  be  worth 
£t)    lo   /:io   if  all   the    pieces   a.e  in    good   .-ondition,   and    the 

Fables.— .\5. 057  (i;dmonlon).  -Your  bo,,k,  are  onlv  ol 
l.ilhng   value. 

Print  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.— .V.s.ooi  (Hamburg)  — The 
prim  aljoui  vvhich  you  enquire  is  worth  uudei  .^'1. 

Johan  Van  der  Banck,  1694—1739. — A5,o69  (Leek). 

johan  Van  der  banck  was  a  portrait  painter  of  many  dis- 
linguishcd  ])ersons  ;  but  his  wcjrk   is  not  in   the  front  rank. 

Engraving  by  Bartolozzi.— .\5,074  (Johannesburg). — 
.\-  \  oru'  engraving  has  apparently  been  Irimnred,  its  value  wouUl 
be  unli.<ely  to  exceed  C^  to  30s.  lis  si/e  untrimmed  is  243  in. 
bv  18J  in. 

■  Book.— .■\5.084   (Tonpiay).— We    caimol    value    your    1 k 

unless  sent  for  inspection.     \'ou  do  not  give  us  vour  full  address, 
so   «e  cannot    «rile  direct. 

Clockmakers.  — .A.s.oSS  (Southsea).   -There  areover  twenty 


clockmakers  of  the  naure  of  Martin  recorded,  and  unless  you  let 
Us  know  to  which  you  refer,  we  cannot  assist  you.  b>hii  Holland, 
of  Droxford,  is  not  a  maker  of  note. 

"River  Scene,"  by  Lucas.— As, 130  (llelston). — There 
is  so  small  a  demand  for  prints  such  as  the  one  you  describe  that 
we  fear  if  you  wished  lo  sell  it  you  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  more  than  5s.  to  los.  for  il. 

Water-colour    Drawings. — A5.140   (kamsgaie). — If  it 

Here  possible,  we  should  be  lileased  to  give  you  someidea  as  to 
the  value  of  ihe  drawings  through  our  pages,  but  il  is  quite 
impossible  lo  give  an  average  |3rice  for  any  particular  artist's 
works  frcmi  a  written  description.  Il  wouhl  be  necessary  for  us 
to  see  the  drawings  before  s.iying  anything  further. 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica. — A5,i43  (Cannock). — Ymn 
Eiiivlflpicdia  is  practically  valueless,  as  the  infomiatiiin  is  quite 
obsolete. 

Ackermann's  Repository.  —  .A3. 147  (I.ympstone). — 
.Ackermann's  KcposiUvy  I'f  Arts  iscouq'lele  in  lorly  volunies,  and 
was  originally  published  monthly  in  numljers  at  3s.  bd.  each. 
\'our  Ibur  volumes  are  uorlh   25s.  to  30s.  al  the  present  day. 

Tea  Set. — A5,I49  (Hamilton,  Ontario). — Though,  judging 
iVoni  the  photograph,  the  lea  set  is  of  antirjue  design,  il  is  (juile 
impossible  lo  s'ay  whether  it  i»  of  genuine  old  siieflield  plate 
without  seeing  a   jiiece. 

"Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham."  A3, 152  (Winch 
more  Hill). — Vour  print  by  Bartolozzi  is  not  one  for  which  there 
is  much  demand,  and  even  assuming  il  to  be  a  perfect  impression, 
we  should  not  ]ilace  a  greater  value  than  £.1  to  30s.  upon  it. 

Picture  on  China.- A5,i67  (Canterbury).— We  cannot 
trace  any  record  of  the  painter  of  your  picture  on  china,  .and 
presume  il  was  by  air  artist  employed  by  some  Flench  factory 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  hrst  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries. 

Books.— As.lS^  (Sydenham).  — Vour  work  by  Hogarth  is  ol 
c|uite  small  value.    The  other  Ijook  we  should  need  lo  see  Ijefore 
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[TiiK  i.lr.i  ili.u  imniiiv  iiiio  niic'-.  I.unily  hi^loiy  i,  an  idle  liUisuu,  lundini;  to  fu^lrr  ]iriili.',  Iia^  pasvid  auay,  and  it  i>  now 
lh.)Ut;lil  lliat  a  -iiidy  .il'  an^l•^ll•y  may  pKivi;  licijil'id,  and  i;ivu  |inictiL-al  JL-ss.m'.  in  many  \vay^.  Tlii^  ln-ini;  >o,  an' account  iit  tliL- 
variiiii,  inalL-riaK  from  which  a  genealogist  tiaci-s  ])cdigiccs  may  he  of  some  interest.  After  Wills  and  I'aris'h  Registers,  by  lar  and 
away  the  most  iniiiortant  are  Chancery  Proceedings,  for  the  recoids  of  liiis  C'omt  are  a  veritable  golil-mine  to  the  genealogist.  Ot 
these  diicuinenls  it  has  been  said  that  they  record  not  only  the  names  anil  ilescriptions,  relationships,  and  descents  of  the  jjartie- 
concernecl.  Iml  ih'ii  veiv  w.ird,.  These  records  commence  in  1577,  ami  continue  10  the  present  time.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
only  de^r^^•,s  oi  the  w.lbio.do  can  be  obtained  frrmi  these  pleadings,  but  lhi>  \vas  not  so:  and  it  has  been  iai.l  dowii  that  a:iv 
lam'ily  who  r^.-r  o„nrd   .,n   .trie  nl   land   must   have  had  a  riiance.y  suil   al   si. me  time  .,r  the  ollu^i.l 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS 

lllssKl  1.      The  >■.,,■,:    .if  .irm,  stamped   m,    ihe   r.uri    ..\    ^,.,u■  1,  as-igned  lo  [  )oi,,r,  .uibe.  .-/.:;,«,■  ,■:,;:  0,1:  >  an  i  in  ,/;/,/,.■  .:.::,; 

I'lanlm    boob  ol    104^   i~  ilie   shield   .if  the   city   i.r   K..ltcniam,  ■griffin   huMiil  s,i/'U:     Xii-h.ila>  l)imsc.,mbe.  ..f  the  c.i.'of  (_"-.ii: 

an.l   may  be   drs.aibe.l    as  /',,;■/,  fci  /.si  or  ciiiJ  vert   ni  . /,,,■/  (d.   1793),   ha.l  the  filiowing  "  cant'irmcl"  t.j  him   by    I'lsier: 

,iuai Id iv  or  4   ;>..,■/     ra-'diil.  i   uu.i  4  -w(/..V,  2  an.i  3  ,;'""'.   '"  i^huirtrr.'y    I    ,(<;./'   4,    ardent   a    t/nvi.'u  riiiiin,-   hel-LViiii   ,'iii,, 

"air  il  r,l/r  ai-,ilL      >up|M  .1  lers,  /;,..)   ,V,.;n    ranipaill   ;,;;'//<;r,(.i«/  lalbrU    hrdtls   ,;'"/.->',    -   '""'    j   ivxril!    !wr    lHir\    mi,/   in    ,hir    ,: 

pu'/rr.      ])e  S.mer-  i\.i-  an  ..1.1  family  ..f   brabain.  <lri!ii  i;7i[Tui   sr-rrailt  fai'Ir. 

Ib.KKy.-  I'erhap.  \..u[  aiicesi.,r  uj.  ..le^inallv  h..m  ( irkuev  ;  ( '.  .N  \  l-;us.  — The  arms  ..f  Convers,  ,a-  gi\en   in  the  I'i.<i/,i.'i.>n 

a  search  in  llu-  1...m1   re.-.ir.b  mighi    I.-  a.l'M^able.      The  niW'nt  ,./  .Skiw  1,   //,»■/.   So,:,   v.    Sj.   P-    13S,  .-irc  (''"  "   iluv:on  ia-r; 

l..!m  Ib.rrie.  maiin.-r.  ..I  Kidiw.'ill,  «a.  pi..v..l  4  Mar.'li,  1031.  i',r.,rrn  lin.r  hiilh  lu,id-.  ,',ik>^lir,/  of  Ihr  .v, 0,1,1.   ,irmr.l  ,/.'./, 

//,/,/.      This  family  ilescen.led  from  lolni  ( '.mvers,  of  Winchelsea. 

('r;i   MIi-;.--I.awien.r  Cuimp,  V..rl.   I  baal.l.  Clle-.-  ..f  Arm,,  an.l  the  wdl    ..f  a'kobert  Convers.  i.f   Rye.  was   pr.ive.i  4  .\l.rii, 
w-a>    app.,inl..l    by    llu-    la.r.b   pr..pnet..r-   ..f   the    i'r.ivince    .,1  loj...      A.v.,r.ling    u,    ILirl.    MS.,    5SJ7,    Converse  .if  Kxeter. 

(  'ar..lma  •■  Cai.ilina  Herald."  and   receive.l  a  patent  fr.im  them.  co.   1  )ev.in.  bore  Or  ,1  riuvioil  h-l7.r,il  l!n\\   <,':,,p>  /ini.ii  . .;  '..V  .• 

.late.l  1    bine,  1705.  emp.iwering  him  lo  grant  ann.irial   bearmg,  an.l  l.ilm  C..n\er>,  of  l-'.\etev.  apparently  ilie.l  in  I()23. 
to  111.-  noble,  .if  i'Ikii   pni\ince.      I  le  was  to  grant  to  the   L.in.l- 
grav.-s  an.l   Ca-i.|ues  such  arms  ami   cre-ls  a""-  he  s|„,ul,l  thiid.  I,|..|-.s.      'll..'  -kL-l.li  .if  the  .Icsign  .m  your  We.lgwoo.i  plate  i~ 

crest  I.',  be  surm.iunte.l   wnh   a  "  c.  .i.in.-t    lorme.l  of  iiie  ravs  ,,l  llu-   nam'e  .il   the  lamil  v, 'bul    li.ipe   1...I..   -.,  aller  .1  little   fmtiiei 

Ihe   sun.-      I.aur.ai.e    r,..i„p  .li,,l    11    Imie,    17IS.   an.l    w'c.l.i  n'Marcli. 

mil    kn.iM    thai    .inv   b-'   ..I    ihe  aim-  granl.-.l    by   Inm   lia,  been 

preMaAe.l.  '  '  '  Kl   I  .IN. .    BkVAN.      The  .plesli.m  laised   by  this   c.irresp.  m.l    n: 

III  \.  kia;\v.    -'Ihe    gram    .11    arm-   t.i    Th..ma-    Tlia  k   i;x.  Ia«    than  ol   h.aal.lic  lule-,  an.l   therelnre  it   w.ml.l  be  beiu  r  i.. 

D.li..   Iba.l  .M.i-iri  ..I   1 1  an.. VI.  an.l  Arch. lea,-,  in  ..1   Smieviih,-  .-.111-1111   a    s..licil..i.       Maiiv   l.....k-   are    i-sue.l    and    -oM    M   li.e 

■^r.al-gi.ui.lfaihei  ..I  ilie  n.iv.-listl,  wa-daleil  lo  l-ebru.m. 'i  75  i,  |.iiblu-   w  itli  cats  .if  arms' si.unped   bv  uayof  .iniament  ..11  ilie 

aml   no  family  ol   tlii-   name    had    previously   been   arniigei.i'us.  cveis-a  w,-ll-kn..wn  instance  being  .Shakespeare-s  w.irks  ;  al-.. 

The  arm-  granle.l   were.    C,/,'  /u'o   -.irh  or  in  has.,-  an  anou-  c.illecl.irs  .if  cii.uce  bimlmgs  must  'have  many  volumes  bearing 

■vvc  nnr,i.n-  ,/  .■\'r.'.'  .-7,    thira.  '      '  l.-.-r..r-  ..I    b.  ...k-plate-.      Whether  the  1 1.  is-es'^,  11  -  ,,f  these  u..ul.; 

bv  /,;.■,'  l.e  c.n-ulere.l  ;/iv,'.,  an.l  theietoie  liable  to  pay  the  lav 

l)r\s,  .iMia:.      Tin-    lamily,    ancieiilly    of     Dunscmibe,    c...  ..ii   arm..iial   beaimg-.   . ir  .-oul.l   be  hned    for  n.it   doing  -...   w. 

Devon,  bore   lor  arm-  Ptirli  per  .  /uvron  ,iziir,'  and  .;■//.'.)   tiir,-,'  .■.inn..t  un.lertake  t.i  -ax'  :  bul  uc  gi\e  our  own  opinion  (for  what 

/■n.  is  Iri/'fan/  or  :  but  in  a  ■' t'olleclion  of  Amies  .if  the  I  ientle-  11  is   woiihl  thai  su.-h  'a   pi. .p.. -1111.11  appeals  i.i  u- 10  be  eiiliielv 

men  of  1  )ev..n-liire."  .laid  s  l.inuary.  1570.  the  hillouing  c.iai  against  comm.in  sense. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PICTURES 

There  is  something  especially  appropriate 
in  the  idea  of  a  picture  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  centenary  of  Charles  Dickens.  For  the  work  of 
Dickens  is  eminently  pictorial ;  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  types  of  human  life  as  viewed  through  a  sensi- 
tive and  imaginative  temperament.  He  was,  as  Mr. 
Chesterton  insists,  one 
of  the  greatest  creative 
artists  of  all  time  —  a 
"master  mythologist," 
if  vou  will  ;  but,  for  all 
his  genius  and  his 
abundant  and  perpetual 
flow  of  high  spirits,  he 
was  also  a  thorough 
master  of  the  technique 
of  his  craft.  He  had 
studied  Defoe,  .Smollett, 
and  Fielding,  those 
Old  Masters  of  English 
fiction,  just  as  Reynold.s, 
Ciainsborough,  and 
Romney  had  studied 
their  forerunners  in  the 
bister  art.  Dickens's 
note-books  are  filled 
with  memoranda  for 
subsequent  character- 
drawing,  for  obtaining 
effects  of  light  and 
shade,  .scenic  b  a  c  k- 
grounds,  and  details  and 
narrative     movement. 
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BY   THE   EDITOR 

'J'rue,  those  effects  of  his  are  broad,  but,  then,  so 
,"re  the  effects  of  most  of  the  Old  Masters.  His  art 
had  little  in  common  with  the  realism  of  Plaubert, 
Zola,  and  Mr.  George  Moore — it  was  direct,  expan- 
sive, cheerful.  A  recent  Anerican  critic  lays  stress 
upon  the  "  obviousness"  of  Dickens— it  is  art  anyone 
can  understand;  but, 
he  added,  one  which 
only  a  great  genius  could 
have  produced. 

Ill  enumerating  the 
various  sources  from 
whence  Charles  Dickens 
derived  inspiration, 
critics  are  apt  to  over- 
look one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all.  I  allude 
to  the  writings  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  To  the 
.luthor  of  the  Sketch-bouk, 
with  its  descriptions  of 
London  and  English 
country  life  and  customs, 
I)ickens  owed  much  of 
his  genial  style,  lii-> 
devotion  to  the  spirit 
of  Christmas,  and  a 
freshness  in  the  point 
of  vision  which  is  almost 
Transatlantic.  When, 
after  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  Irving  wrote 
to  Dickens  expressing  a 
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hope  that  they  .should  meet,    Dicken.s  aiihwered  with 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  debt  he  owed. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  in  your  welcome  letter,"  he 
wrote,  ''  some  hint  of  an  intention  to  visit  England. 
I  should  love  to  go  with  you.  as  I  have  gone,  God 
knows  how  often,  into  Little-Uritain  and  Eastcheap, 
and  Green-arbour  Court  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  would  gladden  my  heart  to  compare  notes 
with  you  about  all  those  delightful  places  and  people 
that  I  used  to  walk  about  with  and  dream  of  in  the 


daytime  when  a  very  small  and  not-over-particularly- 
taken-care-of  boy." 

In  this  centenar\'  year  a  comaiittee  has  been  formed, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  distinguished  name^  in 
contemporary  art  and  literature  and  politics,  to  ])av 
a  tribute  to  the  great  novelist's  memory,  by  the 
creation  i.>f  a  fund  for  his  family. 

Dickens  lived  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  no  inter- 
national copyright  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
e.\isted,  nor  indeed  any  international  copyright  in  n 
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loriii  which  was  of  much  financial  advantage  to  the 
.lutlior.  Hence,  though  his  popularity  was  immense, 
,ind  is  now  greater  than  ever — to  judge  by  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  his  books — his  pecuniary  gains  Irom 
his  writings,  and  those  of  his  descendants,  have  been 
comparatively  insignificant.  There  now  survive  two  of 
his  children  and  seventeen  of  his  grandchildren,  some 
iif  wliom  are  in  straitened  circumstances.  Mani- 
Irstly  thi.Tc  is  here  a  strong  case  for  the  voluntary 
payni.  lit  of  what  the  London  Timci  has  called 
"conscience  money''  by  the  millions  upon  millions 
cif  r.Mdeis  in  all  parts  i.f  the  world  to  whom  the 
characters  of  l^ickens,  their  sayings  and  doings,  are 
among  the  most  fiimiliar  of  their  household  words. 
If  a  (|uarter  of  the  estimated  twenty-four  million 
fxtanl  ( ■o[)ies  of  Dickens's  works,  for  instance,  con- 
tained a  Dickens  stamp,  a  handsome  sum  would 
lie  realised  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of 
the  widest  read  and  most  popular  novelist  in  the 
world. 

This  Centenary  Committee,  ol  which  Lord  .\lver- 
stone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Lngland,  is  chairman, 
felt  that  all  lovers  of  Dickens — who  are,   perh.ips,  all 


but  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  ever  read  at 
all — would  be  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  writer  who  has  so  deeply  moved  them 
with  the  variety,  the  pathos,  and  the  humour  of  his 
inimitable  portraiture.  "Give  a  penny  to  Dickens'' 
should  at  least  be  as  moving  an  appeal  as  "  Give  an 
obol  to  Belisarius  ''  ;  and  certainly  there  is  a  grim 
resemblance  to  the  fate  of  Dickens  and  his  works  in 
what  Gibbon  tells  us  of  lielisarius.  "The  name  of 
I'.elisarius  can  never  tlie  ;  but  instead  of  the  funeral. 
the  monument,  the  statues  so  justly  due  to  his 
memory,  I  only  read  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  ol 
the  Goths  and  the  \'.indals,  were  immediately  confi.s- 
c.ited  by  the  emi)eror.  Some  decent  portion,  how- 
ever, was  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  widow."  So, 
too,  the  name  of  Dickens  can  never  die  :  he  has 
raised  to  himse'lf  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
bron/e.  \'et,  although  the  royalties  and  other  just 
rewards  of  his  genius  were  never  confiscated  by 
anyone,  the  portion  of  them  which  he  was  able  to 
reserve  lor  his  descendants  has  been  but  a  puiu' 
and  insignilicmt  Iraction  of  what  it  iinght  have  been. 
In  .Vmerici  this  year,  as  in   Lngl.md,  the  opportunity 
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ciffcrs  to  pay  tlic  Cdiiscience  money  to  tlmsc  Iil-  1o\-i:i1 
and  who  bear  his  name.  The  centenary  fund  will 
supply  an  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  descendants, 
"a  small  token  that  the  name  ancj  fame  of  Dickens 
are  potent  to  evoke  gratitude  and  to  redress  a 
manifest  injustice  towards  those  he  loved  and  who 
bear  his  name."  It  certainly  seems  an  injustice  — 
or,   at  any   rate,  a  strange  anomaly,  if  exieption   c;ui 
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be  taken  to  the  wi)rd  "injustice" — that  a  writer  nf 
whose  works  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  are  now 
in  existence,  while  thi.-ir  sale  in  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  annually  is  still  continuing,  should  have 
derived  so  little  profit  from  the  labour  of  his  incom- 
parable genius,  that  o'lt  of  a  score  of  his  living  and 
direct  descendants  more  than  one  should  be  in 
straitened  circumstances. 
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'i'ht-  p.irticular  case  of  Uickens  nia\  iirojicilv  be 
rc^arduil  anil  treated  as  excepticm  —  since  he  never 
enjiA'ed  tliose  advantages  of  cojivrinlit  in  the  United 
States  wliiih  have  been  enjoved  on  certain  cimditions 
b\-  all  llrilish  writers  since  iSgi.  We  must  all  cii  lis 
Icel  that  it  is  not  fair  that  a  writer  like  Dickens  should 
ha\-e  deri\-eil  so   little  advaiitat;e  either  lor  himself  or 


liir  his  descendants  \xovn  his  immense  and  universal 
popularity.  In  one  sense  and  direction  the  establish- 
ment of  international  co])yright  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  has  redressed  this  unfairness  ; 
liut  in  ancither  si/nse  it  has  not  affected  it  at  all. 
I  hekens  would  ha\  e  profited  by  the  system  of  in- 
ternational  copvright  now  existing,   because  even   in 
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his  lilctimi-  lie  w.is  imiiiL'nsL-lv  popular  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Readers  of  Dickens's  Life  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause 
of  copyriL;ht.  He  believed  that  an  author  deserved  to 
be  paid  jiist  as  an\  other  craftsman  who  supplied  the 
public  with  what  thev  wanted,  and  what  the\'  enjoyed, 
was  paid. 

■'I  ^pdke,  as  Vein  know,  of  international  cojiyright 
at  piDstoii,"  hi- wrote  Korster  from  New  \'ork  in  1.S42, 
".iiul  I  spoke-  of  it  again  at  Hartford.  My  Irieiids 
were  pai.iKsrd  with  wnnder  at  such  audacious  daring. 
The  notiiin  thai  I.  a  man  alone  liv  himself,  in 
America,  ^JKjuld  \enlure  to  suggest  to  the  Americans 
that  there  was  one  point  on  which  they  were  neither 
just  lo  their  own  countrvmen  nor  to  us,  actually  struck 
the  liolilest  diiml)  !  Washington  living,  Prescott, 
HoflnKui,  liryant,  Ilalleck,  Dana,  Washington  Allston 
— every  man  who  writes  in  this  country  is  devoted  to 
the  question,  and  not  one   of  them   dares  to  raise  his 
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voice  ;ind  c  (niiplain  of  the  atrocious  state  of  the  law. 
It  is  nothing  that  of  all  men  living  I  am  the  greatest 
loser  of  it.  It  is  nothing  that  I  have  a  claim  to  speak 
and  be  heard.  ...  I  wish  you  could  liave  seen 
the  faces  that  I  saw,  down  both  sides  of  the  table  at 
Hartford,  when  I  began  to  talk  about  ."^cott.  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  how  I  gave  it  out.  My  blood 
so  boiled  as  I  thought  of  the  monstrous  injustice,  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  twelve  feet  high  when  I  thrust  it 
down  their  throats.  .  .  .  'i'he  effect  of  all  this 
copyright  agitation  at  least  has  been  to  awaken  a  great 
sensation  on  both  sides  ol  the  subject — the  re^[)ect- 
able  newspaper^  and  review^  taking  up  the  cudgels 
as  strongly  in  mv  faxour  as  llie  others  ha\"e  done 
against   me." 

Although  Di(  ken>  nc\er  lived  to  see  the  passage  of 
a  law  ot  inti-riiational  (-opyright,  by  wliich  he  wnuld 
have  gained  at  a  low  estimate  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars,  yet  iiis  labours  in  the  cause  have  been  fervently 
and  universally  acknowledged. 


t 

•  1 


I  he    (  'oj/uoissr/ir 


Had  tlic  law  nt  coi))- 
rit;lu  \)rr\\  in  Dickiiis's 
time  rvrii  ascdinparativcK 
fair  tci  llu-  author  as  it  is 
t()-(lav,  it  isLMlciilatcd  tiial 
the  luirs  (.1  Cliarles  Dirk- 
i-iis  woiiKi  Ix-  in  rrci-ipt 
of  at  l.-ast  $25,000  |H-i 
aiinuni.  'Think  of  wiial 
the  "  jxipu  lar  ''  I'.uglisli 
novelists  of  to-day  receivi- 
in  American  royahies.  A 
successful  English  dra 
niatist  of  the  present  time 
makes  as  mueh  miine\  in 
three  years  as  tJharles 
Uickens,  with  liis  wonder- 
ful gifts  and  his  equalh' 
wonderful  energy,  did  in 
thirtv.  lie  made  man- 
kind happy,  and  he  i^ 
doing  so  lo  this  liour, 
and  yet  there  are  descend- 
ants of  his  who  are  glad 
at  this  moment  to  be  in 
receipt  of  a  ( '  i  v  i  1  List 
I'ension  ol  twenty-livi- 
pounds  a  year!  \\'ho  will 
denv  that  su(  h  a  condi- 
tion of  things  as  that  is  a 
stain  upon  the  l'",nglish 
speaking  race,  and  a  deep 
stain,  whirh  it  is  the  duty 
of  us  all  to  wi  pe  awav? 
Neither  do  we  want  to  sl 
It   is   ,1   diUv  and   a   privil 


ISIUOVEN 


it  removed  liy  the  State. 

_■  incunilient  in  the  lirst 
place  and  in  the  last,  not  U|)on  the  State,  liut  u])i)n 
the    people. 

To  desire  to  render  this  tiibute  to  whom  one  of 
the  triistees  of  the  Centenary  fund  (Lord  Rosebery) 
calls  the  "  lord  o{  laughter  and  of  tears.  "  has  been 
absurdly  called  an  .acknowledgment  of  th'/  hereditary 
prni' ipl,-.  A  mail  thinks  of  the  good  of  his  Ljrand- 
I  hildren  as  ot  Ins  own  ;  thev  are  an  extension  of  his 
personality,  as  thr  ancient  jihilosopher  ])ut  it,  and  any- 
one who  has  an  affection  for  a  man  in  a  great  degree 
shares  tliis  feeling  with  him.  If  we  wanted  to  do 
something  tor  a  dead  fri'iid  which  we  had  neglected 
or  hern  unable  to  do  while  he  w.is  living,  we  should 
naturally  turn  to  liis  children  and  seek  to  pav  the 
debt  lo  them.  The  saim;  spirit  justifies  this  jiroposal 
lo  p.i\  what  we  owe  to  Dickens  to  those  of  his 
(  hildnn  and  grandchildren  who  are  in  need  ni  it. 
.Moreover,  if  there  is  anv  argument  in  lavour  of  vested 


rights  in  land,  hou.ses,  or 
chattels,  that  argument 
a])|)lies  also  to  those  who 
have  toiled  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  Inxiks 
which  have  changed  the- 
thought,  the  morals,  or 
the  sentiment  of  the  world, 
which  their  creators  have 
slaved  to  produce,  and 
the  rewards  for  whicli  (il 
any  there  are)  they  and 
theirs  are  as  t'uUy  entitled 
to  .share. 

An  Engli.sh  writer,  Mr. 
Begbie,  ha.s  .spoken  of  the 
universality  of  Dickens's 
appeal  to  human  nature. 
It  comes  home  to  us  in 
the  knowledge  that  this 
centenary  of  his  birth,  al- 
most coinciding  with  the 
celebration  of  a  hundred 
years'  peace  between  our 
two  countries,  is  now  oc- 
cupying the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  America. 
Lor,  in  truth,  the  soul 
of  I  )ickens  is  ,:  living 
bond  between  Engl.tnd 
and  America.  He  makes 
us  one  people.  Americans 
to-day  love  him,  rejoice 
in  him  as  proudh  .nid  .is 
tenderly  as  the  most  ardent  Dickens  worshiiip- r  on 
the  Briti.sh  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  more  Britain 
inspires  its  social  life  with  his  large  and  generous 
spirit,  the  more  close  will  the  sympathy  be 
Throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  is  practically  an  unofficial 
and  independent  branch  of  that  same  great  .\nglo- 
Saxon  em[)ire,  the  hearts  of  men  beat  to-d.iy  in  a 
common  affection  and  with  a  common  underst.inding, 
because  of  this  merry,  earnest,  and  benevc_ilent 
humorist,  born  in  a  terraced  villa  of  Landport  just 
a  hundred  years  ago.  He  makes  us  all  of  one  f.imily. 
He  looks  down  upon  England  and  America  Irom  the 
Elysian  fields,  blesses  us  with  an  equal  smile,  r^ minds 
us  ol  a  common  destiny.  It  is  then,  in  tin  name 
of  this  great  artist,  this  humorist,  this  gre.it  soc  lal 
reformer,  that  the  present  exhibition  is  in.mgur.iled 
— works  of  Old  Masters  in  one  of  the  sisttr  arts  to 
literature,  in  which  Charles  LJickens  will  always  be  a 
distintruished  and  a  beloved  figure. 
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TIic    Connoisseur 


'\'o  form  a  loan  cxhihitioii  of  ])icturi-s  by  old 
niaslcrs  is  a  task  llic  difficulty  of  which  would  surprise 

thr  happv  lew  who  ha\e  iicxer 
The  Exhibition  i,  ,,•,]  to  boi  row.  ISorrowiTs— that 
Reviewed  by  _  borrowers  not   of   filk-.s 

The  Editor 

butol  inattcrsot  iiionunt — will  ap- 

prci  ialf  the  obstacles  which  await  those  unfortunates 
who    try    to    obtain    temporary    possession    of   other 


set  out  to  do  it  in  a  single  month,  and  that  in  the 
intervals  of  a  busy  life  of  which  nearly  every  niomint 
was  fully  occupied  ?  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  was  to  be  held,  not  in  England,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  difficulties  appear 
well-nigh  insu|)erablc.  Net  this  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  the  project  of  the  l-^xhibition  of  Old 
Masters  in  aid  of  the-   Dickens   Centenary  fund  was 


TRIPTYCH     ON     PANEL 
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people's  property  :  and  oUl  masters  at  the  present 
moment  are  property  of  exceptional  value.  It  is  true 
that  picture  collectors  are  a  generous  class  given  to 
sharing  the  enjoyment  <_if  their  treasures  with  their 
less  fortunate  fellows:  but  so  heavy  and  freciuent 
drafts  are  made  upon  their  good  nature  that  they  are 
compelled  to  refuse  many  a  cogent  appeal.  Hence 
the  organiser  of  a  loan  exhibition  should  be  early 
ill  the  field,  for  loan  exhibitions  are  many  and  the 
contributors  to  them  comparatively  few  ;  while  the 
latter  naturally  like  time  to  consider  the  jtros  ancl 
cons  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
disguising  the  bareness  of  their  denuded  walls,  A 
year  is  not  a  long  time  in  which  to  organise  a 
successful  exhibition,  and  few  would  venture  to 
undertake  the  task  in  half  the  time.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  the  rashness  of  the   individual   who 


first  suggested  to  me.  The  genesis  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  offer  of  the  New  Burlington  Gallery,  New 
York,  free  of  charge  for  the  purpose,  which  was 
kindly  made  by  Mr.  Charles  AUom,  of  Messrs.  White, 
Allom  and  Co.  The  opportunity  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial augmentation  to  the  Dickens  Centenary  I'und 
seemed  too  good  to  be  lost,  so,  with  not  a  leu- 
misgivings,  I  decided  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Let  me 
confess  that  I  also  had  an  ulterior  object.  I  argued 
that  if  English  owners  contributed  liberally,  might 
not  a  precedent  be  established,  and  the  Atlantic-  no 
longer  be  considered  an  obstacle  to  the  transfer  ol 
pictures  011  loan  for  comparatively  short  periods  Iroui 
one  continent  to  the  other.  Could  this  be  done,  then 
we  iinght  liope  that  American  collectors  would  lend 
to  future  London  exhibitions  those  of  our  former 
art  treasures  which  they  garnered  into  their  galleries, 
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and  which  our  pessimistic  press  have  been  too  apt 
to  prophesy  would  never  again  be  seen  in  this 
country. 

Started  at  such  short  notice  and  got  together  in 
such  haste,  the  exhibition  must  needs  be  considered 
an  impromptu  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  selection  ol 
typical  samples  of  English  collections — of  pictures, 
not  belonging  to  any  particular  school  or  period,  and 


for  even  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  additional 
works  are  being  promised  ;  and  the  exhibition  will 
probably  be  augmented  by  many  which  can  neither 
be  described  nor  illustrated  in  the  present  article, 
though  I  hope  to  repair  the  omission  in  a  future 
issue  of  Thk  Connoisseur.  From  Sir  John  ToUe- 
mache  Sinclair  comes  one  of  Romney's  rare  ex- 
amples of  the   nude,   a   finely  modelled  figure  study 
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not  of  necessity  by  the  greater  masters,  but  all  good 
of  their  kind.  The  only  limitation  that  has  been 
made  is  that  the  work  of  no  artist  is  included  who 
was  born  later  than  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the 
only  attempt  to  give  a  definite  aim  to  the  exhibition 
is  by  the  selection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pictures  with  the  idea  of  introducing  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  examples  of  art  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  more  especially  the  works  of  the  emi- 
nent but  less  generally  known  English  masters  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  What 
success  has  been  attained  may  be  gathered,  less, 
perhaps,  from  these  few  brief  notes  than  from  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  them.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  wholly  representative. 


in  chalk  and  sanguine  of  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton, 
which  was  shown  at  the  Romney  Exhibition  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery  a  few  years  ago.  Hoppner  is 
unfortunately  unrepresented,  and  the  picture  of  Alder- 
man Bradsha'iV,  by  Reynolds,  though  revealing  the 
artist's  power  of  placing  a  dignified  and  well  charac- 
terised portrait  of  an  elderly  gentleman  on  canvas, 
will  not  be  so  popular  as  would  one  of  the  artist's 
representations  of  feminine  charm  ami  beauty.  As 
compensation  for  this,  Raeburn  is  seen  in  his  most 
fascinating  guise  in  his  picture  of  that  winsome 
young  matron,  Mrs.  Irvine  Boswell,  a  grand-niece 
by  marriage  of  Dr.  Johnson's  biographer.  This 
picture  alone  would  suffice  to  disiirove  the  now 
exploded  dictum  that  the  artist  never  could  do  justice 
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to  thu  charms  of 
a  beautiful  yount; 
w  o  ni  a  n  .  A 
second  typic-al 
Racburn  is  the 
portrait  of  the 
A'  ,■  V  .  n  a  T  i  d 
Campt'cll,  whose 
healthy  and  man- 
ly countenance 
is  rei  oriled  with 
irrepressible 
t;usto.  The  pic- 
l  u  re  i  s  a  co  m- 
paratively  early 
line,  1)  e  i  n  l; 
painted  at  the 
sitter's  house  in 
I  79J,  three  years 
before  Raeburn 
had  completed 
his  h  o  use  i  n 
\"  o  r  k  I'  1  a  c  e  , 
Edin  burgh  ;  it, 
however,  shows 
the  artist  as  pos- 
sessing the  full 
<omniand  of  his 
brush.  A  sonie- 
w  hat  similar 
criticism  might 
be  made  con- 
lerning  Jan^^ 
N  o  r  t  hcot  e  \s 
lamily  group,  in 
wliich  his  father,  Samuel  Northcote  —  the  Plymouth 
clock-maker  —  the  painter's  sister  Mary,  and  the 
painter  himself,  are  depicted.  The  brush-work  of 
ke\ii(ilds's  lavourite  [lupil  was  weak  comjiared  with 
thai  of  the  great  Scotch  master,  but  he  was  the 
inheritor  of  a  great  tradition,  and  in  this  jiicture  he 
shows  not  a  little  of  his  master's  fine  feeling  for 
coldur,  anil  it  is  pleasingly  reminiscent  of  the  hitter's 
work  in  its  scheme  of  composition.  The  [lamting 
belongs  to  the  artist's  Plymouth  days,  soon  after  he 
had  parted  comi)any  with  Sir  loshua,  a  letter  from 
whom  is  being  read  by  the  father.  The  artist,  who 
was  burn  in  the  reign  of  Cieorge  II.,  when  Hogarth 
was  in  his  prime,  was  to  live  to  ]iaint  the  portrait  of 
lohn  kuskin.  Northcote's  contemporary,  John  Opie, 
the  man  with  whom  he  would  have  been  great  friends 
had  not  their  professional  rivalry  interfered,  is  re- 
presented by  two  works,  both  of  which,  like  that  of 
Northcote,  have  an  interest  apait  from  their  art. 
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TWO     CHILDREN 


T li e  fi r s t  in 
chronological 
setjuence  is  a 
portrait  of  the 
painter's  father, 
John  Hoppv,  or 
Oppy  ;  the  artist 
changing  the 
surname  to  the 
more  euphoni- 
ous Opie  on  the 
advice  of  his 
first  patron  and 
t  e  a  c  h  e  r,  D  r. 
Wolcot,  better 
known  to  fame 
as  "Peter  Pin- 
dar." The  ]iic- 
ture  is  obviously 
an  early  work, 
painted  before 
O  pie  had  a  c- 
quired  the  gift  of 
even  adding  the 
modest  amount 
of  flattery  which 
made  his  latter 
works  more 
]}1  easing  to  his 
sitters  than  his 
earlier  ones.  It 
is  a  strong,  care- 
1 11 1 1  y  w  r  o  u  g  h  t 
picture,  showing 
that  the'  rush  of 
patrons,  which  for  a  short  time  made  the  array  of 
carriages  at  the  entrance  to  Orange  Court,  where  his 
first  studio  was  situated,  the  envy  of  the  artistic  world, 
was  not  wholly  unjustified.  His  portrait  of  Thomas 
Ciirtin,  the  father  of  English  water-colour  painting,  a 
sitter  whom  he  painted  several  times,  reveals  his  work 
in  its  familiar  guise  ;  yet  if  the  brush-work  is  more 
flowing  and  fluent  than  that  of  the  earlier  work,  and 
the  pose  of  the  sitter  more  easy  and  elegant,  it  lacks 
something  of  the  naive  sincerity  of  the  youthful  pro- 
duction. The  art  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters, 
R..\.,  though  he  outlived  Opie  seven  years,  belongs 
to  an  earlier  generation.  He  was  one  of  the  several 
capable  artists  who  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Hudson, 
the  master  of  Reynolds,  and  had  he  not  deserted  his 
profession  tor  the  Church,  he  might  have  attained  a 
prominent  place  among  the  artists  ot  his  day.  He 
was  a  clever,  if  unequal,  painter,  who  dissipated  his 
talents  by  frequently  exercising  them  on  themes  for 
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whirl)  liny  were 
unsuiloil,  ami 
who  '|uincii  the 
pursuit  i>r  .irt  he- 
Ion-  hr  h.ul  hilly 

(lL-\rUl|)r,l,lstyk- 

ol'  hi^  own.  Al 
Iiis  l)i->lln'  nearly 
a|i|iuiaehe(l  Key- 
IK. 1,1s  :  at  his 
woisl  he  was  a 
uiamitaeUui'r  ot 
sentiiiien  1  a  1  re- 
li;^iiius  pielures, 
which  elijiAed 
;4real  ccmteni- 
|)i)rary  vci_i;ue, 
bul  alnu)sl  eiuu- 
pleleh       W.eeked 

iiis  reputaliou 
iu  the  e\  es  nl 
]niNlerit\.  The 
pii'lure  111  .\/iss 
Siiii/h  betrays 
the  iutilleliee  (if 
Reynolds  ami 
of  ciiiiteiiipuiMn 
Fiemh  art,  h«iiii 
hdth  (.r  which 
sources  I'eters 
drew  largely  for 
inspiration.  The 
wiirk  IS  marked 
111  some  ol  the 
iJraperies  liy  that 
richnessol  colour 
which  gaim.d  lor  I'eteis  the  over-flattering  title  of  the 
"  Eniilish  Titian, "hut  the  drawing,  like  most  of  the 
Kn-lish  pictures  of  the  period,  is  not  above  suspicion. 
A  lellow-pupii  with  Peters  under  Hudson  was  Joseph 
Wright  — W  rii;iit  of  Derby  he  was  called,  to  distinguish 
hiiu  Iroiii  his  n.mies^tke  of  Liverpool — an  underrated 
artist,  whose  best  work  is  mostly  concealed  from  public 
view  in  private  collections.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
picture.s  depicting  effects  of  artihcial  light,  as  se\eral 
of  these  are  in  the  National  Callery,  but  he  was  also 
a  poitraitist  >A  no  mean  skill,  and  an  occasional 
p.iinter  of  g.-nre  sulijects.  Perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful of  tlu-se  Is  his  illustration  of  "  Maria."  from  the' 
■•.Sriitimental  journey."  painted  in  1781,  and  exhibited 
in  the  .Academy  of  the  same  year — a  work  whiih  does 
not  depend  lor  its  interest  on  its  inteipretation  of 
Sterne's  famous  work,  but  may  he  enjoyed  for  the 
classical  urace  of  iis  treatment  and  its  refuieii  feeling. 
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Mrs.  Bassano  of 
Derby    sat    for 
1  he     figure    of 
Maria.    Morland 
IS  worthily  repre- 
ented.    if    on   a 
oiiiewhat  minor 
ale  ;  his  picture 
-it    is    not    a 
portrait     in     the 
ordinary    sense 
of  the  word— of 
his  ill-lated  wife, 
t  h  o ugh    s  1  i  g  h  t 
,iiul   somewhat 
sketchy,     is 
lirushet!   in   with 
delightl'ul     .-ase 
and  with  a  sense 
of  delicate  colour 
:hat  is  not  .ilways 
ippareiit    in    his 
■Aork.      Except 
:hat    the  lace    is 
put   in  clumsily, 
IS  though    the 
irtist    had    bec-n 
aiore    intent    on 
making    a   dra- 
pery   study  than 
a    portrait,    there 
is  no  work  which 
-ives    stronger 
testimony  t,)  his 
painter-like  ([ua- 
lities.    Thomas 
Hudson  is  an  artist  who,  largely  owing  to  the  influence 
ol  the  ill-natured  criticisms  concerning  him  contained 
in   Northiote's  Life  «/ J^t-v/io/Js,  now  enjoys  a  much 
lower  reputation  in  the   eyes   of  jiosterity  than  that  to 
which  his  merits  entitle  him.      In  a  sense   he  may  be 
termed  the  lather  of  the   Royal  Academy,  for  though 
never  a  member  of  it,  nor  exhibiting  theie,   a  large 
proportion   of  its  early  members  emanated  from  his 
sttidio.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  first  president,  was 
of    the    number,    among    whom    were    also    ('osway, 
jMortinier,    I'eters,    and   Wright   of   Derby.      He   was 
esteemed    in    his    own    day    a    greater    painter    than 
Hogarth,  .ind  remained  its  most  fashionable  portraitist 
until  the  rising  re|iutation  of  Reynolds  forced  him  to 
lay  down  his  brush  lest  his  laurels  should   be   wrested 
from   him.      His  portrait  of  Thomas  Herring,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  manly,  dignified,  and  soundly 
painted    piece   ol    work,    is  dated    175.4,   so   is   shortly 
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antrrior  to  the  pcriuil  when  hu  had  rctirt-cl  from  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession,  to  live  at  Twicken- 
ham ;  there  to  become  a  neighbour  of  Horace  Walpole, 
as  the  latter  records  in  one  of  his  letters. 

The  risks  of  a  rough  voyage  may  have  prevented 
owners  from  lending  pastels,  which,  though  in  certain 
respects  more  permanent  than  either  oils  or  water 
colours,  suffer  greater  risks  when  exposed  to  violent 
movement,  and  this  branch  of  art  is  sparsely  represented. 
One  regrets  this  the  more  as  the  work  of  English  pastel- 
lists  is  but  little  known  in  .America,  and,  indeed,  is 
only  tardily  coming  into  its  own  in  this  country.  The 
charming  punrait  cif  A>int\  the  ^ci/c  of  Lt.-Culdiiel 
liamil/on.  by  John  James  Masi|Uericr,  is.  however, 
almost  as  beautiful  an  example  of  the  art  as  one 
could  wish  to  obtain.  'I'he  artist,  though  born  and 
practising  in  b^ngland,  was  ol  Frencli  parentage  and 
French  taught,  and  his  work  hap|)ilv  combines  the 
characteristics  of  his  mixed  nationality,  being  English 
in  its  feeling,  but  I'reiich  in  its  lightness  and  daintiness 


of  touch.  Another  [)astei  is  the  portrait  by'Nicholas 
de  Largilliere  of  P'rederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
eldest  son  of  George  II.,  a  prince  of  artistic  and 
literary  proclivities,  who  is  chiefiv  remembered  for 
fostering  the  opposition  against  Walpole's  Government, 
which  led  to  its  downfall  and  the  reversal  of  the 
peace  policy  of  that  minister.  The  series  of  wars 
with  France  which  followed  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  con<]uest  of  Canada,  and  .so  the  intrigues  of  the 
prince  may  be  saitl  to  have  indirectly  caused  the 
Anglo-Sa.xon  domination  of  North  Americ.i.  His 
sly  and  unscrupulous  charai-ter  is  well  re\ealed  in 
the  portrait. 

Largilliere  was  one  of  those  numerous  foreign 
artists  who,  previous  tu  the  time  of  Reynolds,  ])ractised 
and  occasionally  made  their  homes  in  England. 
Among  the  greatest  of  these — Holbein  alone  disputes 
his  pride  of  place — was  Sir  Anthonv  \'an  Dyck,  a 
naturalised  iMiglish  subject,  court  [lainter  to  an  English 
king,   and,   as   regards   the   latter   part   of  his   career, 
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almost  as  much  to  be  ranked  as  a  member  ot  the 
British  School  of  painting  as  Alma  I'adema  or 
Herkomer.  One  limits  the  claim  to  only  a  portion 
of  his  life,  because  the  painter's  art  may  be  divided 
into  several  perioils,  and  in  the  last  |)hase  the  im|)rint 
of  English  feeling  and  English  taste  is  marked  in  nu 
uncertain  manner  upon  his  canvases  :  so  that  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  if  the  artist  had  never  been  an 
mmate  of  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  his  later  work 
would  have  lacked  something  of  its  crowning  distinc- 
tion, that  aristocratic  elegance  with   which  he,  more 
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than  any  man  liefore  him,  invested  the  personages 
whom  he  iauiiortalised  on  canvas.  Among  these 
later  works  is  the  |)ortrait  of  Philip  Herbert,  fifth 
Earl  of  Pembroke — one  of  several  he  painted  ot  this 
friend  and  patron,  who  was  among  the  minority  ot 
peers  who  consistently  adopted  the  side  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  King  Charles  I.  'I'he  troubles 
did  not  come  to  a  head  in  the  artist's  litetime,  but 
their  coming  sliadow  can  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
sitter.  The  [picture  w.is  among  those  recently  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  Flemish  art  at  Brussels. 
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of  \'an  Dyck's  middle  period  is  the  rullleiiL;th 
Porliail  of  John  Baplisk  dc  Bntliovni,  whirh  has 
passed  through  the  collections  of  Mr.  W'yiin  T^llis 
and  Lord  Hattersea.  This  is  praised  in  Dr.  Waagen's 
.-/;•/  Treasures  in  Eiit^laud  as  "  easy  in  action  and 
carefully  executed,"  and  is  described  by  Smith.  It 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  artist's  work, 
dignified  in  its  conception  and  ]iainted  with  less 
bravura  than  distinguished  his  later  style,  when  an 
over-abundance  of  commissions  caused  him  to  paint 
moie  rajiidlv  ami,  in  the  end,  to  depute  nuicli  ul 
his  work  to  pupils  and  assistants.  The  Portroit 
of  the  Earl  I'l  Wlcklo'iV,  which  was  shown  at 
the  Exhibition  ol  did  Masters  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  winter,  is  interesting  as  displaying 
the  consmiHiiate  ease  with  wliich  \'an  i  >y(  k  could 
adopt  his  broad  style  to  the  limitations  of  a  small 
panel.  In  the  Portrait  of  the  Countess  ot  Kenelniaeev 
the  artist  rises  to  the  height  <if  his  powers.  It  is  a 
superb  presentment  of  a  beautiful  and  noble-looking 
woman  set  upon  can\as  with  that  feeling  for  beautiful 
composition   which   m.ikes  him   the    most   decorative 


of  the  workl's  great  portr.iit  painters.  Like  the  Pi<r- 
trait  of  tlie  Earl  of  I'emhrohe,  it  was  shown  in  the 
llrussels  Exhibition  of  Seventeenth  Century  Art  in 
1 910.  Of  other  Flemish  artists  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic- canvas  by  one  of  the  greatest  j)ainters  of  still- 
life,  Jan  I'"yt,  and  another  by  F.  Snyders. 

Of  Italian  pictures,  among  those  promised  are 
representative  pictures  by  Titian  and  Bordone,  to 
which  I  shall  hope  to  refer  again. 

The  rarely  seen  work  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Ba/,/,i. 
better  known  to  fame  as  Sodoma,  is  shown  to  great 
advantage  in  the  su[)erb  St.  ferome  in  the  Pesert. 
which,  originally  attributed  to  Leonaulo,  was  placed 
to  the  credit  of  its  rightful  author  l)y  Mr.  William 
Rankin,  and  formetl  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Rasse;^na  d' Arte  in  July,  icjo^,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Moliart  ("ust,  in  whose  Hie  of  the  artist  the  picture 
is  illustrated.  Though  a  number  of  Sodoma's  works, 
chiefly  mural  decorations,  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  — 
and  he  is  represented  in  several  (lerman  galleries  and 
in  the  National  (Gallery,  as  well  as  in  some  private 
collections   in    London — no  works   by  him  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  public  galleries  in  America.  In  Mr. 
Gust's  account  of  the  picture  in  the  Rassegiia  d\lr/e, 
he  describes  it  as  "grandiose,  boldly  executed,  clever 
in  composition,  and  truly  magnificent  for  richness 
of  colour."  He  adds  that  it  "reveals  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the  influence  of  Leonardo." 

The  figure  of  the  saint  is  a  conception  of  great 
dignity,  the  face  being  of  a  strongly  intellectual  type, 
softened  by  its  look  of  calm  benignity  which  has 
in  it  nothing  of  weakness  or  severity,  but  is  the 
expression  of  a  soul  perfectly  at  [leace  with  itself. 
The  landscape,  though  crowded  with  interest  and 
painted  with  an  amazing  wealth  of  detail,  is  subor- 
dinated to  its  proper  place  in  the  picture  by  the 
strong  tones  of  the  foreground,  the  brilliant  passages 
of  colour  formed  by  the  Cardinal's  hat  and  cloak 
in  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  work,  presenting  a 
lively  contrast  to  the  softer  tones  of  the  middle  and 
extreme  distance.  Though  Sodoma's  works  are 
strangely  unequal  in  quality,  a  fact  which  may  he 
attributed  to  the  wild  life  he  is  credited  with  leading, 


at  his  best — as  in  this  sterling  example — his  work 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Leonardo  himself  ;  it  is 
onlv  in  the  paintings  of  his  followers,  who  imitated 
his  sweetness  without  attaining  his  stnngth,  that  the 
decline  of  the  school  really  set  in. 

Among  the  last  of  the  legitimate  followers  of  the 
great  Venetian  school  of  painters  was  Jacobo  Marie- 
schi,  who  carried  forward  its  traditions  until  Napoleon 
finally  extinguished  Venetian  inde])endence.  His 
interesting  Canal  Scene  has  the  quality  and  colour  uf 
a  fine  Guardi,  to  whom  the  works  of  this  artist  arc 
fre(.|ue!itly  attributed. 

Of  the  Dutch  School,  a  /'(^rM;// ('/  ,;  //;/;;/,;//,  by 
Rembrandt,  shows  the  master  in  his  earl\'  peviuil, 
when  he  had  mastered  the  te<  hnique  of  his  (  raft,  but 
had  not  yet  evolved  those  gieat  imaginative  puwers 
which  were  to  raise  his  art  to  such  a  traiisi_endent 
height.  Another  painter  of  the  same  s(  lioul,  whose 
work,  however,  is  somewhat  undervalued  because  of 
his  extraordinary  facility  of  execution,  was  ( lerard 
van  Honthorst,  who,  if  he  had  produced  only  half  as 
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iiuu'h,  would  [)i(ilxil)ly  have  been  far  he-lter  ap()rcciate(l 
l)v  |Histeiity.  Ill  |K>rtraitiire,  lie  not  unfrequently 
showed  a  laleiit  whirh  ])lace.s  Iiiin  cm  a  level  with  all 
Init  the  i;ii  alest  masters  of  his  time.  In  the  charming; 
picture  of  twci  children,  the  sincerity  of  outlook  which 
came  to  him  hy  right  (if  hirth  is  reinforced  by  that 
leelinn  for  iich  colour  which  he  nc(|uired  liv  study  in 
Italv.  Ill  few  works  are  the  intluenci/s  o\  the  art 
traditions  of  the  Xortll  and  the  South  so  h.a|)pily 
i-onibiiied.  11.  de  Meyer,  or  Meijers,  as  his  name 
should  be  correcllv  spelt,  is  one  of  those  little  masters 
ol  lloll.md  whose  woik  is  coming  so  rapidly  to  the 
front  .It  the  preseiu  moment.  His  Coin/  Scettf,  dated 
1(153,  is  stronnlv  anticipatory  of  his  well-known  work, 
tin-  Dtpai-ture  of  Charh's  II.  cj  England  Jiom 
Sihei-eniiigen,  an  event  which  occurred  nine  years  later, 
and  may  have  sugge,sted  the  composition  of  the  latter. 
It  is  a  sterling  example  of  the  Dutch  naturalistic 
school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .\  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  style  of  that  master  of  fluent  brush- 
work,  hraiis  Hals,  is  the  Young  Smokir,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Walker,  of  Fife. 

Among  the  works  of  the  French  schools  is  a  render- 
ing of  The  Xalii'ity,  by  F^ranijOis  Boucher,  a  graceful 
and  exquisite  little  gem,  which,  though  not  marked 
by  deeji  religious  feeling,  is  pleasing  in  sentiment. 
.\nother  example  of  the  artist  is  the  small  version  of 
the  ]iortrait  of   Madame  de  Pompadour  which  hangs 


in  the  l^ouvre.  This  is  said  to  be  the  earlier  work, 
antl  is  a  better  balanced  and  far  more  elaborate 
c(im[>osition,  a  large  portion  of  the  surroundings  being 
omitted  from  the  larger  work.  The  pedigree  of  the 
|iicture  is  uiii|uestionable,  it  having  originally  been 
in  the  possession  of  Fouis  XV'.,  who  |iresented  it  to 
.Madame  de  I'mnpadour,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  her 
brotlu'r,  the  .\Firi|uis  de  Marigny.  It  was  purchased 
Irom  him  l)v  an  ancestor  of  tlie  Cointe  de  Fa 
lleraudiere,  the  present  owner,  .Sir  'I'ollemache 
Sinclair,  acijuiring  it  from  the   latter. 

One  of  the  most  interestiiig  items  in  the  exhibition 
is  the  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  William  I'owell 
F'rith,  R..\.,  which  has  the  importance  of  a  historical 
documiiit,  for  the  artist  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  author,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  c  (illaboration,  Dickens  aiding  the  artist  by 
his  criticisms  until  the  work  was  wrought  exactly 
to  his  liking.  The  picture  is  not  the  first  version, 
but  a  replica  which  Frith  painted  for  himself,  and 
which  he  considered  a  distinct  improvement  on  the 
original.  Another  portrait  of  great  interest  is  the 
one  of  /('//«,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  lent  by  the 
[iresent  holder  of  the  title,  from  lilenheim  Palace. 
In  another  article  I  shall  hope  to  refer  to  the 
numerous  other  pictures  which  the  exigencies  ot  time 
have  prevented  me  from  dealing  with  in  the  present 
issue   of  'Fur:  ("onnoisSkur. 


Part    I. 
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Contemplating  the  London  Museum,  so 
graciously  housed  for  the  present  within  the  walls  of 
Kensington  Palace,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  while 
the  nation  must  always  realise  its  indebtedness  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  the  large  sum  which  was 
instrumental  in  calling  it  into  actual  being,  the  idea 
of  such  a  museum  owed  its  inception  to  the  late  King 
Edward,  with  whom  it  was  ever  a  cherished  project. 
He  earnestly  desired  that   London  should   possess  a 


rival  to  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  a  treasure-house  fur 
all  that  London  could  show  of  individual  history, 
and  his  enthusiasm  was  warmly  shared  by  Hueen 
Alexandra.  His  late  Majesty's  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  so  well  known  that  it  was  at  one  time  suggested 
that  the  National  Memorial  to  his  memory  should 
take  this  shape.  This  was,  however,  found  to  be 
imprai  ticable,  and  the  project  languished  for  a  few 
months,   to  be  formulated  afresh  when  the  splendid 
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i;iU  was  annminrcd  whicli  quickly  enabled  the  scheme 
til  take  iletuiite  Nha])e.  Lurd  Ksher,  Lonl  Beauchamp, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Harcoiirt  were  appointed  trustees,  and 
ihev  m  turn  made  the  able  selectinn  of  Mr.  Guv 
l.akini;,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Armoury,  as  Curator. 
It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  this  stupendous  work, 
this  sudden  springing  into  being  of  a  new  museum. 
( )nly  those  who  have  been  Ijehind  the  .scenes  and 
have  watched  order  slowlv  develo[)ing  from  chaos  can 
have  any  idea  of  its  magnitude.  A  vast  uncorrelate<l 
litter  has  gradually  evolved  into  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  instructive  exhibitions  in  e\isti;ncc, 
.ni  exhibition  in  which  the  connoisseur  and  the  !iian 
in  the  .street  will  meet,  to  some  extent,  on  common 
ground  :  where  eac  h  will  .diki-  find  matter  to  delight 
him.  Nothing  is  tri\i.il,  all  is  interesting.  Thanks 
to  the  rari'  intelligence  and  taste  shown  in  its  general 
scheme,  as  well  as  to  the  e.xtraordin.nv  value  of  the 
exhibits,  the  uuiseiim  is  I'ertain  of  a  \ir\'  wide 
popukuilw 

To  illustrate  the  life  of  Londoners  from  the  i/ailiesl 
ages  is  the  object  of  the  new  London  Museum  :  not 
the    life    of  pageants,   mir   the   historv-making  events. 


s.   K.A.  tiica    1740  [photo  w'.   e.  gray 

We  find  comparatively  few  exhibits  of  the  sensational 
happenings  throughout  the  centuries  ;  it  is  the  tri\ial 
round,  the  evervdav  life,  which  we  see  set  forth  in  the 
London  Museum  —  the  life  of  the  people.  Cireat 
men,  kings,  have  played  their  parts  and  Kit  their 
mark  here  and  there  :  but  the  main  interest  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  ci\ilisation 
finding  expressic.m  in  [)ersonal  and  domestic  necessities 
anil  luxuries,  in  the  thousand  and  one  implements  of 
daily  use,  and  these  in  a  very  large  proportion  actually 
found  in  the  soil  of  "  (heater  London.'' 

^\'e  begin  far  back  in  the  remotest  ages,  long 
ficlorc  London  liegan  to  be  London,  when  the  mam- 
moth and  the  woollv  rhinoceros — skulls  of  which  ha\e 
been  found  in  Meet  Street  and  Hackney  \\  ick— the 
cave  lion  and  kindn-d  wild  beasts,  roamed  the  land 
where  now  stands  the  great  metropolis.  Of  this  perioil 
we  naturallv  have  small  record  :  a  few  Hint  imple- 
ments, at  once  combative  and  <lomestic,  found  at 
Wimbledon,  are  all  that  remain  to  us.  The  Paleo- 
lithic exhibits  are  almost  as  rare,  though  in  one  foiunl 
in  \'ere  Street  we  feel  ourselves  moving  nearer  to 
the    bean   of  London,   and   nearer  again   to   our  own 
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times  ill  the  bone  netting  tools  of  the  Neohthic 
period  found  in  the  Thames.  For  now  we  know  that 
our  ancestors  were  dwelhng  on  the  shores  of  the 
river,  perhaps  in  an  embryo  London  built  on  [liles. 
We  feel  our  way  through  the  centuries  as  we  wander 
by  the  carefully  planned  cases.  Early  Celtic  times 
begin  to  show  iron  weapons,  for  which  Italv  was 
doubtless  responsible,  though  they  must  have  come  to 
England  through  Gaul.  And  now  we  see  the  dawn 
ol  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  fiir  the  applied  art.s,  and 
notably  enamelling,  were  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence.  Now,  too,  we  see  the  embryonic  striving 
for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  pottery  which  in  later 
ages  was  to  develop  into  the  quaint  i  harm  of  Lambeth 
Delft  and  the  e.\quisite  beauty  and  finish  of  Biiw  and 
Chelsea,  of  which  there  are  almost  unequalled  speci- 
mens in  the  Museum.  Sir  Christoiiher  \Vien  f(.)und 
remains  of  kilns  dating  bai;k  to  the  fifth  century  when 
he  dug  the  foundations  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
the  crude  vellow  ware  which  we  fmd  among  more 
beautiful  exhibits  in  one  of  the  early  casus  may  well 
have  been  made  there,  while  the  specimens  of 
Samian,  Castor  and  Lpchurch  found  in  \arious  parts 
of  the  citv   must  have  come  from  across  the   seas. 


,9-1770 
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A  case  of  extraordinary  fascination  belonging  to 
the  same  period  shows  the  high  civilisation  of  the 
very  early  centuries — the  first  to  the  fourth,  from 
Claudius  to  Constantius,  and  amazes  us  by  the 
general  luxury  of  domestic  life.  An  immense  variety 
of  delicate  articles — writing  materials,  scent-bottles, 
manicure  and  toilet  implements,  elaborate  hair-pins, 
finely  enamelled  rings,  brooches  and  beads,  artistic 
coinage — were  then  in  use,  and  examjiles.  many  of 
them  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  are  to  be 
seen   here. 

From  the  Roman  we  move  on  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  London  was  now  more  or  less  deserted,  for 
the  Anglo-Saxons  lived  the  simple  life  and  abhorred 
towns.  But  about  the  ninth  century  they  began  to 
see  the  advantages  of  the  fine  position  overlooking 
the  river,  and  not  a  lew  Anglo-Saxon  remains  uf  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  have  been  found  in  I^ontlon. 
It  was  still  mainly  waste  land,  however,  and  there  is 
a  lecord  that  on  .-Xpril  iSth,  .\.ii.  S57,  King  Burgred, 
sonii'  of  whose  coins  were  found  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  at  \^'andsworth,  gave  to  Alhun,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a  small  patch  of  land  for  a  cabbage  garden 
in  Coleman  .Street.     Little  did  the  Ansrlo-Saxons  leave 
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huhinil  thum  of  elegance  or   the  refinements  of  life;  'rhough    found     in     London,    they    must    have    been 

their  record  is  chiefly  of  war  in  the  shape  of  weapons,  imported  from  abr(}ad,  for  they  were  originally  intro- 

though  a  number  of  gaming-[)ieces  show  that  they  too  duced   from   the   Low  Countries,  and   were  probably 

had  their  recreations,  if  of  a  simple  nature.  not  made  in  London  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

In  the  next  case  of  pottery  we  sense  the  atmosphere  century,   by   John    1  )wiglit,   of    Fulham.     Their   long 

of  mediaeval  times,  with  its  we,dth  of  associations,  such  jiopularitv    was    possibly    due    to    the     fact    that    the 

side    issues    a^    the    inthience    of    Church    and   State  grotesi|Ue  devices  which  ornamented  them  served  for 

fmding  e\|)ression  in  the  decoration,  wherein  religicuis  caricatures    of    notable    persons    ol    the    time.      This 

svmhols    and    .iniiorial     devices    ligure    largely.       As  group   includes  a   very   line    jug    of  Tiger   ware,    with 

puttery   il    is,  of  course,  very   interior   in   exeiailion   to  siher-gilt    mounts   bearing   the    London  hall-mark   ot 

the  Roman  ware,  but  it  has  a   spe<;ial   \alue  fir  those  '5  7.v 

who    .ue    interested    in    tlie    development    of    llritish  The    sixteenth    centui\'    shtiws   a  great    increase    in 

ceramics.      Llere,  too,  we  liaxe  an  attractive  collection  household    utensils,    which    were   ever   growing   more 

of   the    armorial    and    pilgrims'    badges   of  the   period  elaljor.ite.      'i'he  large  collection  of  domestic  l<ni\es  of 

worn   on   hal   or  harness.      (  )ne  shows  its  wearer  had  this  period  demonstrates  that  the  practice  of  using  the 

\isited  Canti'rbury  ;  anothei'  is  the  fimous  .'-l.S.  collar,  dagger  ,it   nie.ils  w,is  decre.ising,   and   that   knives   .is 

while  the  liron/e  le.aher  of   lleiir)-  \' 1.  is  also  remark-  mere   cutlerv    were   deserving  attention.      A   specially 

able.      Of  unusu.il   beauty   is   the   ( 'ham[ile\-c  enamel  line    specimen    shows    delicate    inlaid    work    in   gold, 

b.idge  of  the  early  lilfeenth  ivnturv  found  in   Ifising-  while    a    sheath    for    the    inirelv    domestic    knife   still 

hall    .Street.      Finely    wrought    in   bron/e,    it    liears   its  worn   .it   the  girdle   is  of  haul   wood   with    somewhat 

dellcite  decoration  in  red  and  blue   enamel  and  gold,  elaborate  pewter  mounts.      There  are  fork-,  too,  and 

still  tiiumph.intly  resplendent,  if  somewh.it  diminished  sharpening    steels.      .Scissois.    which    were    not    made 

by  cont.K  t  with  London  mud.  ln'Uire   the   sixteenth   century,   now   replace   the   small 

.\  whole  (  ,ise  Is  devoted  to   I'.ell.irmines,  the  slone-  shears  lor  domestic  purposes,  and  shears,  of  which  we 

w.ire  bottle  ciiaracteristic  of  the  sixteenth  .md  s.-Nen-  see  specimens  as  e.irly  as  the  fifteenth  ceiiturw  grow 

le-'iith   CLaitiiries,   with   the  grotesipie   m.isk   originally  less  cumbersome.      Spoons  are  chiefly  represented  bv 

nride  .IS  a  satire  upon   the  unpopular  ( 'ardinal   liellar-  the   unique    Hilton    Price  collection,   in   which   silver, 

mine.     Most  of  them  are  in  remarkably  line  condition.  pewter,   .md   kitten   examples    illustrate,   .imong  other 
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things,  the  development  of  the  bowl  from  the  incon- 
venient round  to  the  more  shajjely  oval — spoons  ot 
all  sizes  and  shapes  reaching  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  still  bearing  the 
exquisite  bloom  of  their  first  finish.  And  apart  from 
this  collection,  there  are  many  interesting  spoons  ot 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Centuries,  one  of  the 
early  seventeenth  being  purely  for  culinary  purposes, 
fitted  with  the  wheel  for  cutting  or  marking  pastry 
much  as  we  use  to-day. 

A  feature  of  the  long  gallery  are  the  large  cases  in 
which  periods  are  to  some  extent  grouped.  The  first 
shows  prehistoric  skulls  of  animals,  flint  and  bronze 
instruments,  Greek  and  Roman  treasures,  a  Greek 
marble  finely  carved;  a  Roman  commemoration  tablet 
used  for  a  London  citizen,  one  Eucarpio,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  fragments  of  pottery,  bronze,  and 
iron  :  and  a  rarely  beautiful  Roman  bronze  hinge,  in 
the  shape  of  an  animal's  head,  found  near  the  Bank 
as  recently  as  last  November. 

In  the  second  case  we  range  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  seal  of  Edward  II.,  re- 
cently found  in  the  Fix  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  one  of  the  chief  features.       It  is  almost  intact,  and 


:iF     THE     TIME     OF     QUEEN     MARY.     ClyCa     I5_vS 
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in  far  better  preservation  than  its  duplicate  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  jewel  of  the  same  period,  also 
in  this  case,  were  found  at  the  same  time,  together 
with  the  specimens  of  Saracenic  glass,  a  group  of 
buried  treasure  which  echoes  the  Crusades.  Here 
is  a  Norman  inkstand  :  a  chalice  uf  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  thrown  away  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  :  an  Elizabethan  .stove  tile  of  the  period 
when  green  glaze  had  reached  its  perfection  :  four- 
teenth-century inlaid  tiles  ;  two  rosaries,  one  overlaid 
with  silver  wire  found  with  shoes  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
period  :  a  leaden  shop  weight,  with  its  sign  of  a 
crowned  "  H,"  which,  since  it  was  never  used  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  proves  it  the  earliest  known  Lon- 
don weight  ;  a  pocket  sundial,  precursor  of  the  watch, 
with  its  pointer  still  intact,  of  the  sixteenth  century  : 
and  a  superb  latten  jug  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
with  its  inscription.  "  Tomas  Elyot,  Wyllem  Elyot," 
undimmed  by  the  course  of  the  ages. 

The  next  case  dates  roughly  from  1500  to  1700, 
but  here  some  exceptions  have  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  date,  in  order  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing groups  in  the   Museum.     Here,  for  instance, 
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wr  lin.l  .1  WdiiiliiUillv  illiiuiin:ilin-   CiiUci  tii.n  of  li-lit-  'I'heru    i^    thr    wooden    h.uk    ol    a   horn-hook    of  th.- 

wvj,  luuihlirs.  stiuloliin:^  fioiii  thi-   Ronian   lainii  to  the  sixteenth    e,;ntiiry    and    a    (|uaint    wooden    honvhook 

first    manufacture    ol    the    fusee    in    London.       There  alphabet   of  aiiout    1700.        In    this    most    interesting 

are    eandlestirks    of    all    periods    and    .ill    materials,  ease   we   find   every  varietv  of   implement   for   needle- 

melu.lini;   two  tjf  a  xerv   unusual   manufaeture   in   ;4ilt  work— shuttk;s,  nettin;^  needles,  speeimeiis  of  sixteenlh- 

uire    tound    m    \\<irsliip   Street   and   Old   .Street,  and  century  eloth   and   thimbles,  which,  having    been  em- 

hclonging    to    the    sixteenth    century  :    extinguishers,  ployed    in    Roman   times,    fell    .ipparently  into   disuse 

snuffers  of  many  shapes  ;  an   old   c.niille,  too.  ligures  Liter,  and  only  reappeared  about  the  fifteenth  century, 

prominentiv,   dating    prob.ibly    iVom    the   seventeenth  when    from   tln-ir   ( '..irgantium    proportions   they   were 

ctnturv,  and  found  111  a  walled-up  I  iiplioard  in  a  house  see-mingb   worn  011   the   thumb.      I'erhaiis  one   ol   the 

in  W  estmiiister.      Here  we  see  to\s   ot   every  time — a  most   remarkable  finds  belonging  to  this  group  is  tile 

Wi.nderful  <()lle(  tion  of  marbles,  a  wooden  doll  of  tin.'  housewife  ol   i'udor  cloth  discovered  in  Worship  Street, 

sixteenth  century,  and  i|uaint  dolls' heads  of  (ireeiiwich  still  containing  its  complement   of   needles   and   pins, 

stoiiewan-   ol    the   eighteenth    eentiuy    found   in    I'.ear  its  date,  like  that  of  UKiny  other  objects,  being  ag.iin 

Cirdeiis,  Southwark.      A  wooden  ball  belonL;ing   to  ,1  accuratelv   diagnosed   by   the    fact    lh.it   it   was  found 

iai|i-and  ball   of  the   sixtcenlh   >  eiilur\-  still    bears   the  with  specimens  of  incontestable  Tudor  leather.     Here, 

maker's  iiiaik  :   there    are   a    whipping-top  and  a  peg-  too.  an,'   many  \arielies  of  purses,   spectacles,    writing 

top    of    the   sixteenth   century    and   a    |icg-top   of  the  m.Ueaials,  etc.,  and  charged  with  the  almost  ine\itably 

sexeiiteenth    <entiir\',    while    a    .|uaint     i-ollection    of  pathetic   aroma    of    long-forgotten   childhooil,    a    tiny 

"Jews'  h.irps"  prove  the  centurv  of  their  manufacture  b.iby's    knitted    worsted    glove,    probably   the    earliest 

bv  their  disco\ery  in  coniunctiiiii  with  Tudor    leather.  ever   founil. 

iMom  the  children's   games  we   move  to  their   studies.  The    huirlh   of    the    lirge    rases    contains    a    great 
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two  gloves,  the  larger  of  the  time  of  elizabeth, 
1580,  the  other  of  the  time  of  charles  i.,   163o 
[photo   w.   e.  gray 


stomacher  of  the  time  of  charles  ii.,   167o 
[photo   w.  e.  gray 
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van'i'ty  of  iiitcrL'sting  objucts  vf  the  sixteenth  and 
scvciitcL'Jlth  ernturies.  In  the  centre  is  the  |)rii'eless 
wineghiss  which  was  made  by  Ver/ehni,  in  ( 'rutched 
l''iiars,  and  cngraxcd  15S0  A.F.  It  is  an  ahnust 
iinii|iie  specimen,  only  tliree  beinn  in  existence,  cil 
which  one  is  the  famous  "  Luck  of  lalen  H<dl,"  whicli 
is  said  to  hold  the  fortunes  of  the  lamily  so  Ion-  as  it 
remains  int:i(  t.  The  specimen  at  the  Museum,  whic  ii 
is  one  of  its  most  vakiable  treasures,  has  the  additional 
interest  that  it  was  i;iven  to  Horace  Walpole  by  Lady 
(leorgina  Sniythe.  A  pair  of  bone  skates  are  strikini; 
and  unusual,  for  m.mv  of  us  do  not  realise  their 
employment  before  the  knifedjlade  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  among  the  tools  of  the  period  are  two  quaint 
bone  specimens,  coloured  green  Ijy  the  action  of 
brass,  for  the  making  ol  pins,  of  which  a  later  case 
sliows  a  yery  yaried  collection.    'I'lie  wooden  trenchers, 


similar  to  those  still  in  use  at  Winchester  College, 
recall  the  grieyance  of  Pepys  wlien  dining  at  the 
"  Merch.uits  .Stranger's  table,''  for  he  complains  tliat- 
tliough  there  were  "  ten  good  dishes  to  a  messe  with 
plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts,  of  which  I  driuik  none  : 
but  it  was  very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no  napkins 
nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  drimk  out  of  earthen 
liitchers  and  wooden  dishes."  A  fine  costrel  of  Cis- 
tercian brown  glaze  helps  us  to  recall  these  "earthen 
pitchers.''  It  was  found  with  its  cord  loop  still  un- 
broken bv  time.  A  child's  earthenware  money-box 
is  one  of  the  few  ever  discovered  unbroken,  and 
another  domestic  note  is  struck  by  the  bone  imple- 
ment for  coring  ajiples,  while  the  luxury  of  the 
age  linds  ex]iression  in  the  exquisite  seventeenth- 
century  leaden  figure,  ingeniously  contri\ed  to  serve 
as  a  scent  lYiuntain. 
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Collecting    Old    China   and    Pottery    Models   of   Cottages 
By    Katherine   Villiers   Clive 


Xiiw  th.u  pastille-biiniers,  money-boxes  ami 
night-light  shelters  in  the  form  of  small  houses  are  so 
popular  amongst  collectors,  perhaps  a  short  illustrated 
article  on  them  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers 
of  The  Connoisseur.  Unfortunately  they  are  now 
getting  very  hard  to  find,  and  the  days  of  bargains  in 
these,  as  in  most  antiques,  is  over — the  prices  that 
really  fine  models  of  cottages  reach  are  astonishing. 

There  are  still  [tienty  of  the  clumsy  \'ictorian  ones 
to  be  procured  cheai>ly,  but  these  are  so  roughly 
modelled  and  their  colouring  is  so  i;rude  as  to  debar 
them  from  being  ornauiental  or  worthy  of  [ilace  in 
any  gooil  collection. 

Naturally,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  are  many 
takes  to  be  found  :  one  especially  let  me  warn  begin- 
ners against.  I  refer  to  the  quaint  little  plain-fronted 
house  in  pottery  with  a  blue  roof,  an  old  man  standing 
at  each  end  of  the  cottage — which  is  a  money-box — 
and  the  heads  of  children  showing  at  the  upstairs 
windows.  In  Group  i.  is  shown  a  genuine  one — note 
that  the  spurious  copies  always  have  two  inni  out- 
side the  house.  The  originals  invariably  showed 
the  labourer  at  one  end  of  the  house  and  his  wife 
at  the   other.       These   are   of  the    W'hieldon    period. 


with  beautiful  soft  colouring  and  a  high  glaze.  Other 
fakes  are  mostly  copies  of  cottages  of  a  later  date. 
When  these  charming  little  models  were  first  manu- 
factured it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  possess  one  in  slip- 
ware,  dated  1700,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest : 
an  expert  has  attributed  this  to  Cockpit  Hill.  It  is 
the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and, 
like  most  exam[)lcs  (il  slip-ware,  is  very  roughly 
modelled. 

No.  ii.  shows  a  beautifully  modelled  house  (which 
lifts  off  the  base)  marked  "Flight,  liarr  ^V'  liarr." 
Every  detail  of  this  piece  is  most  accurate,  and  the 
roses,  hollyhocks,  etc.,  on  the  house  are  exquisitely 
painted,  as  are  also  the  \iolets  and  primroses  re[)re- 
sented  as  growing  out  of  the  grass  on  the  stand.  This 
piece  I  consider  the  gem  of  my  collection,  and  is  the 
only  marked  specimen  I  have,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  Chamberlain  Worcester  box  cottage  on  the 
left  of  Group   iii. 

Marked  specimens  are  seldom  met  with,  though  I 
have  seen  very  fine  ones  ni.n'ked  "  Spode  Felspar 
Porcelain,"  and  one  I  unfortunately  lost  by  a  lew 
hours  was  marked  "Coalbrookilale."  One  dealer  told 
me  that  a  marked  Bristol  cottage  had  passei.l  through 
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liis  blinds.  lie  probably 
iiiislDok  I  lie  impresseil 
cross  so  <oiniii(in  on  Rock- 
ini;liani  coll  a;^cs  lor  iht; 
lirislol  nuuk,  as  I  do  nol 
believe  ibcy  were  ever  made 
at  lirislol. 

Tlii:  K(ickinL;lunn  \V(.)rks 
nndoubl'dly  luiiicd  o\\\  a 
,^reat  nian\-  ol  ibcsc  little 
bouses,  bill  1  tliink  a-,  nian\ 
were  nia<le  b\'  ibe  (  'oalpoi  t 
an<l  Worcester  lactoiies. 
Many  porcelain,  as  well 
as  potteiv,  cottages  were 
also   math-  in  ."^tallordsbire. 

Tbounb  tliese  are  iii  inferior  iiiiality  to  Rockintiliam, 
tbey  are,  however,  iVeiiuentlv  classed  as  such  by 
ignorant   dealers. 

I  have  also  seen  some  well-modelled  Minton  cottaiies 
in  cream-coloured  or  white  porcelain.  C>ne  had  a 
goldlinch  perched  on  the  root,  the  only  piece  of 
colouring  about  it.  iMint(.)n  bouses  were  generally 
of  large  proportions,  and  the  pri(  es  are  in  k(/eping 
with   their  si/e. 

Grainger  iV  Lee  made  some  quaint  specimens  in 
the  shape  of  night-light  shelters  of  very  fine  and 
ivory-colourcil  |)orcelain,  extremely  heavy  in  weight. 
In  the  centre  of  (iroup  iii.  is  one  I  jtosscss  in  a|)|)ear- 
anci-  like  a  castle  gate — when  a  lighted  night-light  is 
pi. iced  in  it  there  is  a  representation  shown  of 
N.ipoleon  at  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Another  of 
this  m.ike  I  ha\e  seen — a  marked  specimen — por- 
trayed Napoleon  taking  the  musket  Irom  the  sleeping 
sentry. 

Cottages  Were  also  made  at  Chelsea  and  How  ;   but 


I.HjHI,     B.^RK    ,^     li.^KR 


those  1  have  seen  were  but 
poor  examples  of  such 
celebrated  factories.  I 
ha\e  beard  of  a  Chelsea 
one  that  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  standing 
in  a  small  ])ark,  in  which 
is  :i  seated  girl  playing 
with  l.imbs  :  there  are  also 
trees  with  birds  amongst 
the  branches.  1  should 
like  a  further  ac([uaintance 
with  this  one.  Trees  re- 
mind me  that  on  the  left  of 
Croup  iv.  is  a  small  church 
with  tree  background, 
among  the  boughs  of  which  reposes  a  dove,  perhaps 
emblematical  of  the  Holy  Sijirit. 

In  the  same  grouj)  is  the  first  specimen  1  ever  had 
of  Stafford  earthenware  :  it  is  a  model  of  a  row  of 
houses,   and  is  solely  an  ornament. 

Cottages  of  a  mauve  colour  find  great  favour  with 
collectors.  The  best  of  these  were  made  at  the  Rock- 
ingham works  :  but  I  have  also  seen  them,  indeed  I 
possess  one  in  the  form  of  an  ink])ot,  made  of  Stafford 
porcelain. 

No.  v.  shows  a  very  fine  e.xample  of  the  mauve 
Rockingham  type  ;  the  flowers  are  modelled  in  colours, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gold.  This  is  one  of  my 
largest  cottages. 

Some  of  the  most  elaborate  are  perhaps  the  Coal- 
port  porcelain  ones,  many  of  them  having  a  mass  of 
delicately  modelled  flowers  on  them.  In  the  centre  of 
Croup  i.  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  make  ;  it  has  a  large 
carnation  on  the  roof,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  sweet 
peas.     The  castle  in  the  centre  of  ( jroup  viii.  is  another 
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No.     V.  —  MAUVE     COLOUR     ROCKINGHAM     COTTAGE 
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NO.     \'I.  —  ROCKINGHAM     COTTAGE 


The    Connoisseur 


good  exainijlt.'.  The 
tlowers  in  both  cases 
arc  Certainly  scimc- 
what  out  III  priipur- 
tion  :  but  unt;  must 
not  h'-  toil  Iivprr- 
rritiral  in  thc-^c  mat- 
trrs. 

No.  \i.  shows  an 
cxtrcuiilv  line  uuidrl 
ola  dilapidated  house 
in  Roekin;.;hain  por- 
celain, willi  a  prolu- 
sion of  IhnV'-rs  and 
moss  on  the  rooi  and 
in  the  i^.irdi'ii.  .\ 
staircase  leads  iVoui 
an  upstairs  door  into 
this  garden,  in  which 
is  a  pump  with  a  gold 
handle.  The  gil.ling 
on  this  specimen,  as 
w.is  usu.illv  the  c.ise 
with  Roc  k  i  ng  h.im 
and  Worcester  speci- 
mens,  is    very   tine. 

A  very  good  exam[)l 
No.  vii.  It  has  a  rose 
hou^e,   and   a    mount.iin  ash,   with 


No.  VII. 


of   the    latter    is    shown    in 

reeping   up  one   side  ol    the 

inches   in  it, 

on  the  other.  A  grape-vine  is  in  I'ront,  from  which  .i 
girl  is  picking  gr.ipes  as  she  leans  out  of  the  window, 
and  at  the  iiack  is  a  beehi\-e  with  golden  bees  hovering 
round  it.  The  roof  is  thatcheil,  and  the  brick-work 
is  picked  out   by  gi)ld  lines. 

Two  rare  specimens,  which,  ala^  !  I  do  not  yet 
possess,  but  covet,  are  those  ot  Norwich  Castle  and 
the  Red  Barn,  the  latter  repre.senting  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  murder  of  Maria  Martin.  The  victim  with 
her  murderer  is  standing  outside  the  open  tloor  ol 
the  barn,  in  hont  ol    which  are  chickens;  the  barn 


has  a  bocage  of  May- 
trees.  This  piece, 
though  o  f  late  (kite, 
is  very  attractive. 

]  .ustre  markings  on 
cottages  are  uncom- 
mon. I  have  one, 
however,  a  summer- 
house  surroundetl  by 
rustic  pillars.  This- 
by  the  way,  has  been 
laked. 

'I'he  models  of  old 
houses  with  bhu  k 
beams  and  red  brick- 
work are  much  sought 
after.  They  are 
generally  in  the  form 
of  boxes  (the  roofs 
forming  the  lid),  and 
are  usually  of  Stafford 
pottery. 

One  very  nuaint 
cottage  belonging  to 
a  friend  of  mine  is 
a  small  circular  house 
with  thatched  roof,  which  lifts  off.  Round  the  house 
are  painted  figures  of  a  man  ami  woman.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  one. 

The  most  common  type  is  the  labourer's  cottage 
with  thatched  roof.  Plenty  of  these  are  still  to  be 
had  at  moderate  inices.  Cottages  vary  as  much  in 
size  as  in  shape.  The  one  in  No.  v.  is  1 1  inches  long, 
while  another  of  the  .same  shape  in  Croup  ix.  is  bm 
2   inches  long. 

There  is  a  great  fascination  in  a  i-ottage  collection. 
One  can  imagine  the  children  of  bygone  years  care- 
fully saving  up  their  pence  in  some  of  the  old 
money-boxes — alas  !  too  often  were  they  clamaged  or 
broken  when  the  time  came  for  removing  the  carekilly 
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N"0.     IX. SOME     INTERESTING     EXAMPLES 

hoarded  coins — while  dcHcately  scented  pastilles  sent 
up  fragrant  smoke  through  the  miniature  chimneys 
of  the  more  elaborate  little  houses  to  perfume  the 
boudoirs  of  the  more  favoured  members  of  society. 

I  am  afraid  that  collecting  good  cottages  is  now  a 
difhi-ult  matter.  These  little  models  are  very  <lcar 
to  our  American  visitors,  and  doubtless  numbers 
leave  this  country  every  summer,  the  rest  being 
gradually  shut  up  in  private  collections. 

If  any  cjf  my  readers  feel  bitten  with  the  idea  that 


they  must  have  a  small  china  and  pottery  town  of 
their  own,  let  them  set  to  work  at  once  to  build  it, 
or  it  will  be  too  late. 

As  I  said  before,  many  of  the  Early  Victorian  houses 
are  to  be  picked  up  easily  and  cheaply,  and  doubtless 
will,  ere  long,  be  sought  after,  like  their  forerunners 
are  being  done.  They  will  never,  however,  have  the 
romance  and  charm  of  the  earlier  ones,  and,  to  any 
lover  of  really  fine  china  and  pottery,  will  never  appeal 
in  the  same  way. 


25s 


SotEs 


{The  Editor  iiivila  tlie  assistance   of  irados 
information   rei/iiirrd  /;r   Corres/'onde/its.  | 

UNIUKNllMIill     I'K'ITRK    ( I  ). 

Dkar  Sir,  —  Herewith  I  enclosr  a  photcjgrapli  of  a 
[jicture  which  I  recently  bought.  I  think  the  s\ibject 
is  The  Return  oj  David  after  the  Shiying  of  Goliatli. 
I  should  he  i;lacl  if  any  of  your  readers  could  i;i\e 
me  any  infornialion  as  to  the  artist.  It  measures 
33  inches  by  iS  inches. 

Vours  faithfully. 

Fl.clKKNCt;     LiN'Dl.KV. 

Paintinc,  i;v  Gkokiw-:  ^^lRl.A^•|). 
Sir, — I  possess  an  oil-painting;  with  an  authentic 
history,  signed  by  Morland,  and  similar  to  the  ]irint 
of  Tht  Fanntr's  Sta/de.  My  picture  has  been 
generally  considered  a  very  line  and  genuine  work,  and, 
if  not   the  original  t>f  the  [irint,  an  excellent   replica. 


ot  Thk  Connoisseur  tcho  may  I'e  able  to  impart  the 

I  have  a  poor  coloured  impression  of  the  print 
also  ;  but  in  it  the  signature  is  upon  the  .sack  carried 
bv  the  ligure  to  the  left,  whereas  in  my  !)ainting  it  is 
on  the  manger  ;  in  other  respects  the  painting  an.d 
the   print  are   more  or  less  identical. 

I  should  lie  very  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  tell  me  the  whereabotits  of  the  supposed  original 
of  thi-^  not  very  rare  print.  The  position  of  the 
signature  painted  on  the  sack  in  the  print  seems 
too  egotistical  to  be  contemporaneous,  and  I  ha\  e  not 
seen  other  impressions  to  be  certain  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness or  otherwise.  I  am  particularly  desirous  of 
knowing  the  strength  i.if  my  picture's  claim  as  the 
original   of  the  print. 

Vours  faithtully. 
Lionel  G.  Preston,  Commantler.  R.X. 


UXIDKNTII  nil      I'ICTrKI-       (  I  I 


Notes   and   Queries 


Crayon  Portraits. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  four  small  medallion  portraits 
in    crayon,    reputed  by  Colnaghi    to    be    by    Gains- 
borough, and  I  am  anxious   to  take  the  opinion  of 
readers  of  your  magazine  on  the  artist  and  subjects. 


if  you  would  allow  them  to  be  published.  I  have 
had  the  portraits  photographed.  Trusting  that  you 
will  see  your  way  to  give  me  this  information, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  C.  \Vank.i.yn. 


UNIDENTIFIED     CRAYON      PORTRAITS 


The    Connoisseur 


Lo(,\i.iiv   III     I'u  ruKKs.  liy   Mrs.  Aliii;   Morse   l'",arlc  (a  wcll-illuslrated,  chatty 

Dkar   Sik,  —  1    wonder  it    any  of   your   rcadt-rs   will  hook),  one  lias  this  feeling  strengthened,  for,  whilst 

be  able   to   tell   nie   the   wliereahoiits  of  the  foUowinL;  several    are    illustrated    and    described,    only    one    is 

])i('tures  :    I'ortrail   af   iicoiy^e   //'.   wlien   J'ri>!if   <>J  spoken  of  as   "  ancient."     This  is  one  at  Scot.scraig, 


.Scotland,  sujjposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  seven- 
tiiiith  century.  .\n  architect's  working  drawing.s  are 
gi\eii  of  lliLs  one. 

Two  mottoes  in  connection  with  thi>  form  of  sundial 


■  n  .,\i    ihr  ilial  i;lides  a  sliadc,   mlccni 
Thr   linii-,  for  lo  !  it  passes  like  a.  ilrcam. 
liiil    if  'li,  all   a  blank,   ihen  mark  the  loss 
(If  hourN  iiiil.|esst-a  l,v   >ha<lows  from  the  cross. 


md— 


O  i-oimt   Ihe  hour^  a»  one  liy  one  lliey   fly, 
.\nil   -.lani|i   llu-   rri)>>  ii|...ii   tlleni   ere   llley  ,|ie." 


The  opening  statement  made  by  your  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips,  that  "since 
the  advent  ol  clocks  and  watches,  the  use  of  a  sun- 
dial as  a  time  indicator  has  been  entirely  discarded," 
whilst  in  a  general  sense  true,  requires  a  slight 
modilii  ation    if  a   statement   in    the   book   previously 


IVa/ei.  liy  Sir  \Vm.  Beechey  ;  whole  length  /Wyu//' 
<i/  Gecri^f  ///.,  after  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  whole 
length  Piirlrait  of  {>iic-i/t  Cliarl,>lt,\  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds?  They  were  sold  on  die  I3tli  of  .May, 
iiSo9,  at  the  sail-  at  o,  Connaiiglu  I'lace.  1  should 
111/  very  gi.Uelul  for  anv  uilorni.itmn  conccrniiig  them, 
as  1  am  wishful  of  Inning  ihcin  hack  again. 

N'ours   faithfully,    11.  L.  B. 

r.MDi'.x  I  M  n-.ii    I'ainiim;  (  i  ),  "Tnt    CoNNoisstaiR," 
Sij'i .,    11)  I  1. 
Dkar  Sii;, — Judging   from   the   [iholograph  (which 
is   \er\'   indistinct),    I   consider   it   to   be    Italian    Work, 
school    of    (_"arav.iggio    (San     hr.incisco    of    I'adua?). 
Notice  the  contrast  between  light  .md  shade. 
Obedicully  yours, 

C.    W.    ('.     hi, I   1.1     \\\    .VsI'KKMON  I  . 
lliiiiK    ii\     Nl'.lsL'Kt  s. 

l)i\i;     Sii;,  —According    to    vour    answer    A4,ci.Sj;  ipioted  be  correct — and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — 

( llournemoulli)    in    Tut,    (  ^twhisskii',    Xo.    i^o,    I  that    a    certain    lirm    in    (Trkenwcll    Road    recently 

inform    \'ou    that    a    work    dealing    particularly    with  sup|)lied  for  a  tr.neller  in  India  "  a  beautiful  univer.sal 

A\iiiiki-s  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Ijrockhaus,  portable  cross-dial,"  of  which  an  illustration    is  given, 
in     l.eip/ig,    written    by    Mr.    Albert    lirockhaus,    \\\r_  \'erily  "  we  have  made  many  inventions,"  but  there 

pulilidier,  wlio   possesses  a   magniliccnt   collection   of  is  ever  a  harking  back  to  the  older  lorms. 
netsukes.      The  work   is  beautifully  illustrated.  Vours  tailhUilly, 

lieliexe  me,  yours  sincerely,  (.Mrs.)  H.  (iiUUiAKli    Himswoktii. 

A.   W.M.    Bavkn. 

Uniiikntimkip    I'ain'tim;  (j),   J.\Nt".\f:v,    191J, 

(j.;CtlKU;M    SUNIUM..  XlMlU-R. 

Dkar    Sir, — Ri-  the    cruciform   sundial   illustrated  Sir, — The  statements  advanced   in  this   letter  .ue 

and  described  in  \our   lanuary  number,   page  49.      I  strange  indeed  '.     The  cut  of  the   lady's  dress,  as  well 

recently  had  occasion  to  erect  a  memorial  in  Ri\elin  ,\s  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  d.ite  of  the  Victorian 

(Jemetery,  Sheffield,  to  the  memory  of  a  relative,  and  period,  about  1S50-60. 

decideil  to  have  reproduced  a  sundial  very  similar  to  \'ours  faithfully,    Hans   LuTilv. 

the  one  you  illustrate,  the  original  of  whii'h   was  pui 

up    in    Baslow    churchyard    bv    Dr.    Wrench    on    his  Uniiikntikikd    I'iirii^mt  (  t  ). 

family   tomb.       The    interest    to    your   correspondent  Sir, — This  portrait   in  oil,  which   is  life-si/,e,  repre- 

aiid   olhi;r   read..-rs   will   pmbably   be   in   the   fact   that  se-nts    a     Royal     I'rincess,     almost    certainly     named 

the  design  and   arr.mgi-meiit   was  said  to  lie  brotiglit  (^ttlierine,    and   was    very    prob.ibly    painted    towards 

from   (Ireece,  and   given   by   a  friend   to   Dr.  Wrench,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  or  early   in  the   seventeenth 

who   had    one   made,   with   the   addilion,    hoWe\er,   ol  century.      The  collar   of  the  ('.olden    Meece,  the  de- 

ihree    symbols   carsed   in   lelief  on   the   stone.   \\/..   a  ]iiclRin    of   St.   Catherine's   wheel,    together    with   the 

sivll   on  the  end  of  the  right  arm.  a  star  on  thi;  lett  i-ostume,  give  this  statement   reasonable  confirmation, 

arm  end,  and  .1  crown  on  tlie  end  nl   the  head,  which  .\s  may  be  readily  recognised  I'rom  the  ph(_itographii- 

imer[)reted     me.m,     ".A     Pilgrimage.'    "Hope,"    and  representation,  the  original  has  ne\er  been  retouched, 

•'  (  dory  "   res])eeliyely.  but  has  come  down  during  the  past  three  centuries  with 

The  foregoing  does  not  indicate  much  of  antii|uai  laii  its  i;reat  beauty  and  v.ilue  neglected  and  overlooked, 
interest   perhaps,    and   on   looking   up   the   suhj.et  ol  To   identify   the    I'rincess,  and   who  was  the  artist, 

crueilorm  smirliaK  in  Sundiaii  and  A'eir>  1'/  Yesttrdity,  are  now  the  mam  objects  of  quest.      ( >ne  authority  ot 

2^.S 
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UNIDF.NTIFIKD      PORTRAIT      (l) 

very  high  standing  has  suggested  that  the  I'rincess 
may  ha\-e  been  the  natural  daughter  uf  Henry  (^uatre, 
King  of  France,  named  Catherine,  who  was  legitimated, 
and  afterwards  became  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine. 

It   may  be  that  this  shot  at   a   venture   is  near  the 
mark. 

Vours  very  truly,   A.  ^\'. 

UxiDKN'TlHEn     I'lCriKK. 

Dear  Sir, — In  looking  through  Thp:  Connois- 
SKUR  for  January,  ii)i2,  I  see  umler  "Unidentified 
Pictures  ( i )"  a  photo  which  is  given  a]id  described  as 
representing  a  procession  of  Irish  villagers.  I  have 
a  print,  30  in.  by  S|  in.,  from  a  drawing  by  William 
Heath,  of  London,  in  a  book  dated  1S50,  and  // 
represents  Peiir  Sliiy'rsant's  Diitili  Arinv  iutcrin:^ 
New  Amsterdam,  and  under  each  lot  of  figures  the 
name  of  each  troo[),  etc.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  more  about  the  picture.  I  personally  do 
not  think  Mulready  painted  the  painting  mentioned. 
Vours  truly,  J.  H.  Harhv. 

Unidentified  Mezzotint. 
r)EAR    Sir, — I  send  you  a   photograph  of  a  Ihie 
mezzotint  engraving  by  Hudson,  after  Shroeder,  in  the 
hope   that  you  will   insert  it   in   Thk   Coxnoisseur, 


and  that  one  of  its  readers  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  portrait.  Chaloner  .Smith  thought  there  was  a 
resemblance  to  the  Duihessof  \'ork.an(I  on  the  Ixtck 
of  an  imijression  I  have  seen  written,  "The  Countess 
of  Ravenclough." 

Vours  faithfully, 

Henrv  I'ercv   Horne. 

Unidentifikd  Portrait  (  i  ),  ]'ei;rl:arv  Xumi;i.r. 
Sir, — The  "Unidentified  Portrait  (  i  ) ''  in  your 
number  for  February  is  very  like  a  medallion  of  the 
14th  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  iSOg,  which  is  in 
my  possession. 

Thomas  Skinner. 

Portrait  op  Rouert  Beoomfield. 

Dear  Sir, — My  family  has  long  possessed  an 
unidentified  portrait,  which  an  expert  has  lately  pro- 
nounced to  be  identical  with  tme  lent  to  the  National 
Portrait  F:\hibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1S6S 
as  Robert  Bloomfield,  ike  "  Cobbler  Foet,"  by  Jolin 
Hoppner,  R.A.,  and  then  the  property  of  .Mr.  W . 
Percival   Bo.xall   (No.    168). 

Can   any  of  your  readers  tell   me   if  Mr.   Boxall  is 
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UNIDKNTIFIED      PORIRAIT      (j) 

Still  ali\c,  and  whether  the  picture  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  fatiiily,  as  I  should  be  glad  to 
compare  the  t\\\)  portraits,  and  perhaps  get  further 
light  thrown  on  our  picture  and  its  authenticity. 

Vours  faithfully,  SYtiii,  ]!.  Rkih, 

UNIIiKXnUED     rORTRAIT    (2). 

Dear  Sir, — I  would  be  glad  if  yoa  would  have 
inserted  in  Tiik  Connoisseur  the  photo  of  oil-painting 
for  identification  which  I  have  sent  under  separate 
cover.  It  is  not  signed,  but  aiijiears  to  be  a  very  old 
picture. 

Vours  faithfully,  W.  H.  B.\kkr. 

UXIOEN  iniEI>     I'lC  1  I   RE. 

1  )EAR  Sii;,  —  Under  the  heading  "Notes  and 
Queries''  in  the  January  number  of  The  Ciin.\iiis>eir, 
the  writer  noticed  the  unidentilied  picture  No.  i  and 
the  letter  accom[).mying  it,  and  at  once  recogniseil 
the  picture  as  an  illustration  from  an  early  edition  of 
Washington  Irving's  KnickeyboLkcri  X(W  York,  illus- 
trating the  entry  of  Peter  Stuyvesant's  army  into  Xew 


Amsterdam,  described  in  Book  \T.,  chapter  5,  of  the 
History.  The  original  drawing  was  by  \\'illiam  Heath, 
of  London.  Subsequently  several  enlargements  of  it 
were  painted  by  various  artists.  Instead  of  being  a 
procession  of  Irish  villagers,  it  represents  a  procession 
of  early  IHitch  settlers  in  Xew  York. 

Villus  truly,    l.iwis  Sevmoik. 

Unidentieieu  Pk  iLRE  (3),  Jam'arv  Nl'mi-.er. 
Dear  Sir, — The  unidentified  picture  (j),  a  repro- 
ductiiin  of  which  was  gi\cn  in  your  issue  tor  January, 
lyij,  page  41,  sec'iiis  t(j  be  a  not  very  remarkable 
work  of  the  Spanish  painter,  1  lonienico  Theotocopulo, 
named  "  el  C.reco.' 

\'ours  truly,  Jdn.  Heiu'.eri;. 

Unidentieied  Portrait  (  i  ).    V\v..   No. 
Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  poitiait  No.  i  on  p.  i  iS 
of  The  Connoisseur,  I  am  mclined  tii  think  it  repre- 
sents Thomas   Love   Peacock,  who   wrote  (iiihr  alia) 
The  Misfuytums  of  F.lphin. 

Vours  laithfullv,  W.  l-..  C. 


^ 


PORTRAIT     OF    A    LADV 
BY     JOHN'      DOWN  MAN 


I 


LoNc;  discarded  household  objects  have  invariabh- 
some  pecuh'ar  historical  interest  for  us,  for  old  fashions, 

like  ancient  customs,enchain.  Sonie- 
A  Seventeenth  jj^j^g  ^f  p^^j^^g  presents  itself  upon 
Century  i  u      i  i  i 

D       J  the   Obsolete  vessel,  or  attaches  to 

rSread-cage 

the  abandoned  habit  ;  the  children 

of  an  hour  now  become  venerable  and  out  of  date. 
But  for  the  social  student  and  collector,  every  rumour 
and  relic  of  bygone  life  and  usage  waxes  doubly 
valuable.  The  old  pot  tells  its  story  over  again, 
frequently  bequeaths  its  physiognomy  and  grace  to 
the  new  age,  while  the  faded  mode  or  the  antique 
ornament  constantly  resumes  lite  after  a  salutary 
slumber,  and  we  see  old  things  come  into  the  world 
again,  their  former  features  expressed  in  a  new 
material.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  objects 
that  do  not  return,  and  therefore  should  be  doublv 
prized.  They  do 
not  return,  be- 
cause they  were 
so  relative  to 
some  e  X  t  i  n  c  t 
method  of  manu- 
facture or  process 
of  production 
which  has  died 
the  death. 

Among  these 
extinct  treasures 
are  the  beautiful 
old  bread-cages. 
Nobody,  one 
m  ay  safely 
imagine,  will  ever 
use  a  bread-cage 
again,  at  any  rate 
in  the  sense  in 
which  it  wasotice 


almost  universal.  Throughout  the  French  provmces, 
and  in  many  an  ancient  church,  where  a  dole  t)f  loaves 
was  distributed  to  annuitants  or  the  poor,  the  bread- 
cage  was  a  conspicuous  and  very  beautiful  article  of 
indispensable  furniture.  In  Provence  and  Langue- 
doc,  where  it  was  customary  to  bake  but  once  a  week, 
and  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  preferred  their 
bread  dry  rather  than  musty,  the  chatelaine  put  the 
weekly  outjjut  of  k)aves  into  the  cage,  hung  high  up 
on  the  wall,  and  unlocked  the  front  door  and  drew 
from  her  store  as  occasion  required.  The  f)read-cage 
once  formed  one  of  four  curious  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  every  substantial  family  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century.  While  the  household 
made  their  own  bread,  they  required  first  the  knearJing- 
trough,  to  which  a  beautifully  ornamented  cover  was 
fitted:    secondly,  the  flour-box,  with  its  (luainl  sliding 

door:  thirdly, 
the  ornate  salt 
a  n  d  pep  p  e  r 
boxes  ;  and  last- 
ly, the  cage  for 
the  freshly- 
baked  bread. 
The  most  abun- 
dant and  ex- 
quisite decora- 
tion ccivered  the 
w  h  c  1 1  e  suite, 
whicli  was  usu- 
ally made  nt 
delicate  walnut 
planks,  and 
carved  in  low  re- 
lief. It  is  only 
some  thirt)'  or 
more  years  ago 
since,   in  the  far 
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Italy  to  IhL- 
'I'uilerius,  aiu! 
when  many  dt 
tht;  treasures 
from  tlicre  were 
clis|)i>se(l  of 
alter  tile  I'irst 
I'^  111  |)  i  r  e  ,  it 
liiund  its  way 
to  a  curiosity 
shop  ill  Paris, 
and  was  bought 
by  the  owner's 
father  l)etwecn 
sixty  and  sev- 
enty years  ago. 
ll  is  a  model 
(if  the  'remjjle 
(if  Diana  at 
li  [5  h  e  s  u  s  in 
iNorv,  exiiuis- 
itely  carNed 
and  inlaid 
with  mot  her- 
(i'-|iearl  and 
e  b  (1  n  y ,  a  n  d 
perfect  in  every 
detail,  the  case 
being  of  iiiar- 
i|Uetry.  The 
centres  of  the 
door  panels 
show  emblems 
(if  the  chase, 
the  c  e  n  t  r  e 
llgure  in  the 
Temple  repre- 
sents    Diana, 

CABINET    BROUGHT     BY     NAFOLl-ON     IKOM    ITALY     TO     Illh     TllLLKII.S  .^^^^-J     (  J^.  ,•  e    are 

figures  oi  the  Seasons  and  other  subjects  all  in  carved 
i\orv. 


south  of  h' ranee, 
the  change  of 
taste  for  bakers' 
bread  led  to 
the  abandon- 
ment and  cash- 
iering (if  these 
beautiful  old 
objects.  For 
two  hundrt'd 
vi-ars  and  more 
the  jT-ench 
families  had 
been  accus- 
tomed to  use 
them  almost 
e\erv  hour  ol 
then  daily  life. 
.\nd  111  their 
passing  we 
cannot  but 
lament  that  the 
progress  of 
manufacturer 
and  machineiv 
has  destroyed 
so  many  beauti- 
ful old  things. 
'I'he  jiride  and 
individuality  ol 
so  much  of  the 
old  furniture 
and  domestic 
adjuncts  is  im 
more.  To-day 
character  has 
l.irgelv  gone 
i  11  fa\ our  ol 
coin  III  ere  i  a  I 

uniformity  and  a  rage  for  expressionless  cheapness. 
I'hus  our  interiors  often  lose  all  charm,  and  have 
nothing  intimate  to  tell  us.  While  we  applaud  the 
age  of  expedition  and  (  (UivenieJice,  it  is  imjiossible, 
looking  at  these  lieautilul  old  relics  of  household  life, 
not  to  deplore  the  vanishing  of  those  graceful  secular 
objei  ts  that  were  once  in  the  everyday  service  of  the 
home.  \\'e  look  with  wistful  appreciation  to  the  time 
wlieii  uitfU  composed  their  own  environment,  and  the 
]iersoiial  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts,  dreams,  and 
im.-ii;inings  were  published  upon  the  creative  det.iils 
and  beautiful  (  (inveiiieiices  of  their  homes. 

A  Napoleonic  Relic 

Till-  caliinet  illustrated  is  believed  to  lie  unique,  the 
owner  claiming  that  it  was  brought  by  Napoleon  from 


Chippendale  Mirror 

Thk  mirror  illustrated  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
Chinese  style  adopted  by  Chippendale  at  the  time 
when  Sir  \Vm.  Chambers  erected  the  pagoda  in  Kew 
Gardens,  and  of  which  several  very  similar  examjiles 
are  illustrated  in  his  Gcnthmaii  and  L\ibinct-nialu-r  s 
Dine  try. 

Candle-snuffers    and    Tray 

The  plated  candle-snuffers  and  tray  illustrated  are 
both  of  very  fine'  workmanship  and  design.  The 
mechanism  liy  which  the  snuffers  work  is  very  in- 
genious.    On   opening   them    to   their    lull  extent,    a 
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Steel  blade,  ihe  top  of  which  can  be  seen  to  one 
side  of  the  box,  is  raised  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
on  closing;  them  the  wick  is  drawn  into  the  box  and 
cut  off  by  the  blade  descending  on  the  spring  being 
released.  Tlie  maker's  name  stam[ied  on  them  is 
Gilbert. 

Few  people  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  artist  as  Daniel  Gardner  until  190S,  when  at  the 
sale  of  the  Pleydell  Bouverie  colleitioii 
his  pastel  and  gouache  portrait  of  Lady 
Fawkener  sold  for  the  unprecedented  price,  for  this 
artist's  work,  of  t,35o  guineas.  He  was  a  painter 
whose  name  is  only  once  recorded  as  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  so  that  there  is  little  wonder 
that  he  was  soon  lost  sight  of  by  posterity,  though  in 


Our  Plates 


his  comparatively  short  lifetime — he  died  in  1805,  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year — he  was  able  at  an  early  age  to 
retire  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
charming  pastel  of  Mas/c>-  Benutrd  Asihv,  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  present  issue,  fully  justifies  his 
contemporary  [lopularity,  its  refined  colour  and  tacile 
execution  placing  him  in  the  forelront  ot  English 
eighteenth-century  painters.  The  charming  r,>i  Iroil 
of  a  Lady,  by  John  1  )ownman,  R.A.,  worthily  illus- 
trates the  art  of  another  great  pastellist.  The  two 
miniatures  by  Samtiel  Cooper  are  not  only  character- 
istic examples  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  miniature  painting,  but  are  also  portraits 
of  exceptionally  interesting  personages,  who  playe<l  a 
noteworthy  part  in  the  history  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.     Samuel  Desborough,  or  Disbiowe,  who  was 
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1)  urn  i  ti 
I  <)  I  9 ,  w  a  s 
one  (if  the 
early  settlers 
in  America, 
fo  r  a  It  e  r 
sludvin:^  law 
with  his  eld- 
er lirother 
!  o  h  n  .  h  e 
sailed  tu 
New  Haven 
in  T  639,  and 
lived  at 
(iuildtc.rd, 
(_'  II  n  n  eel  i- 
c  u  t,  t  r  o  ui 
I  h  4  I  to 
1650.  I II 
the  latter 
year  he  re- 
turned to 
\i  upland, 
and  in  1653 
w.is  one  oi 
the  Com- 
missioners 
of  Customs 
at  L  e  i  t  h 
under   the 

Commonwealth.  In  1656  he  became  member  for 
Mid-Lothian,  havini;  been  made  a  Conniiissioner  for 
Scotland  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1657  he  was 
apiiointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  ^Si.otland.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  included  in  the  general  pardon, 
but  took  no  further  part  in  political  affairs.  He  died 
in  1690.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  grand- 
daughter Jane  married  Matthew  Hohvorthy,  the  son 
of  the  Sir  Matthew  Hohvorthy  who  was  the  largest 
benefactor  of  Harvard  University  in  the  seventeenth 
(  entury.  The  other  portrait  is  that  of  Major-C.eneral 
John  Desborough,  the  younger  brother  of  Samuel. 
Although  edui  aled  for  law,  he  took  more  interest  in 
(  uhivating  his  estate  at  Eltisley.  In  id^'  he  mar- 
ried lane,  voungest  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
apparently  joinetl  his  distinguished  brother-in-law  at 
the  outbreak  ol  the  great  Civil  War,  for  very  soon  after- 
wards he  was  serving  in  the  latter's  troop  of  horse — 
the  (17th— as  c|uartermaster.  He  (  ommanded  Crom- 
will's  horse  at  the  storming  of  liristol  in  1645,  was 
niatle  Colonel  in  1  (148,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
in  1651,  hail  risen  to  be  Major-C.eneral.  After 
the  battle,  Charles  II.  passeil  him  ni  disguise  and 
narrowly  esciped  recognition.     In  1I153  he  was  made  a 
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Commis- 
sioner of  the 
T  r  e  asury, 
and  Cicneral 
of  the  Fleet, 
with  Blake, 
Monk,  and 
Penn.  He 
sat  in  Parlia- 
m  e  n  t  f  o  r 
(^ambridge- 
shire  in 
t6  54  and 
for  Some  r- 
set  in  1656, 
and  w  a  s 
made  Privy 
(JeuinciUor 
in  the  lol- 
lowing  year. 
Despite  his 
close  rela- 
t  ionship  to 
Cromwell, 
he  vehem- 
ently o  p- 
posed  his 
proposed 
assumption 
of  the  title 

ot  King,  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  he 
went  with  I'leetwood  to  Cromwell's  son  and  succes- 
sor, Richard,  to  dissolve  parliament,  threatening  the 
latter  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  would  be  left 
to  shift  for  himself.  After  the  Restoration,  he  took 
part  in  the  jilots  against  Charles  II.,  and  was  twice 
arrested,  but  ultimately  settled  down  to  a  peaceful 
existence,  dying  at  Hackney  in  16S0.  The  tine  piece 
of  statuary  of  La  Baigna/se,  by  Etienne  Falconet 
(1716-1791),  is  contained  among  the  art  treasures  of 
the  Louvre.  An  account  of  the  sale  of  Mantegna's 
rirgin  and  Chili/  will  be  found  in  The  S.vi.k  Room. 
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«,;;/  Caslli-s  of  thi  Btiliih  Jsks,  Ky  K 
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S 
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Tia 

Cur,, ■!!.',    IQIO-II,    \'c.l.    I\'.,/^I     I^.  n 

le  |..urnal.) 

et. 

A,/,rv;»/A 

C,-//,J„,  \.y  K.  H.  llolarl  CuM,  M.A. 

3> 

(„\.  net. 
/.//,■  aii,l  U'or/.-i  of  1-,-aitk  Holl,  liy  A.   M.    Keym.ias.  I2s.   (»!. 

net.      {Mclliiion.) 
A'u/'aivaf   of  Omar   Khayyam,    illustratoil    liy    Laily    Kaidley- 

'Wilmot,  7s.  6d.  net.      (Kot;an   I'aul.) 
AVicar-v  UI   Ihilish   A,\lhrohxy,  liy    Waller   Jolin-on,    F.C.S., 

I2S.   6(1.  net.     (Cambridge  University  I'less.) 
JiisU-  Siittermans,  liy  Pierre  Kautier.      ((..  \'an  Oc?.t.) 


picTi^a 

^P  ^^ 

The  great  event  in  the  sale  room  during  February 
took  place  not  in  London  but  at  Herr  Rudolph  Lepke's 
galleries  in  Berlin, 
where  the  dispersal  ot 
the  collection  of  the 
late  Consul  Weber  of 
Hamburg  gave  occa- 
sion for  quite  a  number 
of  new  records.  The 
Mddonriit  and  Child, 
60  cm.  by  48  cm.,  by 
Andrea  Mantegna, 
which  was  bought  from 
Messrs.  Uowdeswell's  in  1903  for  £j^.ooo,  now  realised 
^29,500,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  picture  at 
public  auction.  The  previous  record  was  that  attained 
in  1910  at  the  ^'erkes  sale.  New  York,  where  a  portrait 
of  a  woman  by  Hals  brought  ^27,400,  and  Turner's 
Rockets  and  Blue  Lights  /2 5,800,  while  in  England  the 
auction  maximum  is  that  established  by  the  sale  last  year 
of  Raeburn's  Mrs.  Robertson  Williamson  for  ^{^23,4 15. 
It  must  be  remembered,  when  comparing  these  records, 
that  in  Germany  the  purchasers  have  to  pay  the 
auctioneer's  commission,  which  would  swell  the  total 
cost  of  the  picture  to  over  ^30,000.  Among  the  chief 
prices  realised  were  a  triptych,  on  panel,  height  36  cm., 
breadth,  centre-piece  35  cm.,  each  of  the  wings  17  cm.,  by 
Early  French  Master,  circa  1390,  ^^2,750.  Of  the  Italian 
Schools  there  were  the  Mantegna  already  mentioned  ; 
Madonna  with  Child  and  St.  Catherine,  panel,  99  cm.  by 
61  cm.,  Florentine  School,  circa  1460,  /800 ;  Madonna 
with  Child,  79  cm.  by  36  cm.,  Florentine  School,  circa 
1475,  ^2,000  ;  A  Boy  in  a  Red  Cap,  panel,  805  cm.  by 
29cm., by  Ambrogio  Preda,;{;  1,500;  Portrait  of  a  Woman, 
panel,  77^  cm.  by  57i  cm.,  by  Bernardo  de  Conti,  ;£2,ooo  ; 
The  Ascension  of  St.  Liidwig,  panel,  58  cm.  by  60  cm., 
by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  /^i.soo  ;  and  Madonna  with  Child, 
panel,  82  cm.  by  57  cm.,  by  Sebastiano  di  Bartolo 
Mainardi,  ^^2,500.  The  following  were  of  the  German 
Sixteenth -century  School:  Memorial  Painting  of  the 
Burgomaster  Sebastian  Welling,  signed  with  monogram 
and  dated  1533,  panel,  39  cm.  by  77  cm.,  .£1,325; 
portraits  of  a  man   and  a  woman,  panels,  each  58  cm. 


by  44  cm.,  by  Hans  Suess,  better  known  as  Hans  von 
Culmbach,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1513,  £2,000; 
T/ie  Annunciation,  |janel,  80  cm.  by  100  cm.,  by  .Albrecht 
Altdorfer,  signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1521,  £850  ; 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  panel,  50  cm.  by  37*  cm.,  by  Barthel 
Beham,  /i,3oo;  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  panel,  86  cm.  by 
6S  cm.,  by  Hans  Muellich,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
1559,  £1,550;  triptych,  panel,  height  127  cm.,  breadth, 
centre  218  cm.  and  wings  100  cm.,  by  the  Master  of  St. 
Severin,  £3,600 ;  and  The  Holy  Family,  panel,  78J  cm. 
by  sSi  cm.,  by  Bartel  Bruyn,  £2,250.  Of  the  Nether- 
landish School  were  Christ  on  the  Cross,  panel,  80  cm. 
by  64  cm.,  by  the  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary  (prob- 
ably Jos  Van  Cleeve  the  elder),  £1,500;  Portrait  of  a 
.Uan,  panel,  86  cm.  by  67  cm.,  by  Jos  van  Cleeve,  £3.350. 
The  Soltikoff  carved  Altar  in  oak  brought  £2,150. 
Belonging  to  the  Italian  Schools  were  The  Annunciation, 
8o§  cm.  by  1534  cm.,  by  Jacopo  Palma  (II  Vecchio), 
£5,000  ;  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  240^  cm.  by  191  cm., 
by  Morello,  £2,050;  Portrait  of  a  Man,  1274  cm.  by 
106  cm.,  by  Tintoretto,  £1,450;  Ch)-ist  on  the  Cross, 
137  cm.  by  99i  cm.,  by  Sassoferrato,  £1,500;  and  a 
pair.  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and  The  Crucifi.xion,  both 
97  cm.  by  88  cm.,  by  Tiepolo,  /6,5oo.  In  the  examples 
of  the  Spanish  School  were  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
182  cm.  by  168  cm.,  by  Ribera,  £1,000  ;  Portrait  of  the 
Infanta,  8oi  cm.  by  62i  cm.,  ascribed  to  \"elasquez, 
£2,250;  The  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  175  cm. by  121  cm., 
by  Murillo,  ^1,600;  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  the  same, 
£1,700;  Portrait  of  Don  Tomas  Perez  Estala,  by  Goya, 
/j.Soo  ;  An  Attack  by  Brigands,  69  cm.  by  187*  cm.,  by 
the  same,  ^1,000.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  works  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  included  several 
important  examples.  Three  pictures  by  Rubens— a  Por- 
trait of  Helenc  Fourmcnt,  65  cm.  by  50  cm.  ;  Roman 
Charity,  200  cm.  by  194  cm.,  signed  with  the  artist's 
initials  ;  and  The  Apocalyptic  Woman,  65  cm.  by  50  cm., 
brought  £2,400,  £1,200,  and  £2,750  res])ectively.  A 
Portrait  of  Genevieve  cf  L'rfe,  Marquise  d' Havre,  107  cm. 
by  100  cm.,  ascribed  to  \'an  Dyck,  realised  £1,000  ;  a 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  panel,  73  cm.  by  53*  cm.,  by  Frans 
Hals,  £9,750;  the  Twins  panel,  71  cm.  by  <S6  cm.,  by 
Willem  Claesz  Heda,  £1,000;  a  Landscape  panel,  45  cm. 
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by  27  cm.,  by  Salomon  l-iiiisclael,  /3,5;o.  Tlie  follow- 
ing by  Rcnibrandt  —l^resotlation  in  the  Temple^  panel, 
551.  cni.  by  43'.  rin.,  ^11,250;  I'ortrait  0/  ,1  \'oiilli^ 
panel,  52  cm.  Iiy  .)  |  cm.,  sinned  with  nionoi^iam,  ^5,850; 
Wcman  laken  in  Adiill.TY,  i  14  i:m.  by  137  cm.,  j^z,ooo  ; 
and  Hfiict  of  (I  Voiitli,  yi)  cm.  by  9J  cm.,  signed,  and 
dated  1635,  /ii,505;  feasant  at  ,1  IViiidoii.',  panel, 
27'  cm.  by  21'  cm.,  b\-  Jan  Both,  £2.000  :  I'ortrait  of  a 
Man,  panel,  02^  cm.  by  55  cm.,  by  Ciovert  Klinck, 
^1,450;  />/?•  ]'o!ini;  Milicinaiii,  93  cm.  by  115  cm.,  by 
Albert  Cuy|),  signed,  ^[,750  ;  Tlif  Gr,-v  lforsi\  155  cm. 
b\-  199  cm.,  by  I'anI  I'otter,  £,1.000;  I'he  Flappy  Fat/icr, 
69  cm.  by  83  cm.,  by  Jan  -Sleen,  /;2,o5o;  T/ic  Contincnci: 
of  Scipio,  l)y  the  same,  /;  1,000;  Landscape  ivitli  Hater- 
fall,  65  cm.  by  53  cm.,  by  J.  Ruisdael,  /ii,35o;  another, 
6S  cm.  by  53  cm.,  by  the  same,  signed,  ^1,480;  I'lie 
Water  Mill,  8  1  _\  cm.  by  61;.  cm  ,  by  Hobbenia,  signed, 
and  dated  1070,  /!l,75o;  and  /'easiint's  Ifoiise,  60  cm.  by 
84  cm.,  by  the  s.ime,  ^l,Soo;  .and  a  Street  in  Haarlem, 
panel,  43  cm.  by  39  cm.,  i,' 1,300. 

.A.  dealer's  sale  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reliable 
criterion  as  regards  prices,  for  while  his  bargain^  are 
picked  up  by  his  customers,  his  mistakes  are  gener.illy 
left  on  his  hands,  so  that  the  average  quality  of  the 
residue  is  somewhat  worse  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
private  collection.  The  "pictures  by  old  masters,"  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Lesser  Lester,  wdiich  were  sold 
by  Messrs.  Christie  on  Feb.  loth,  formed  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  they  contained  a  number  of  works  wdiich, 
though  believed  in  by  their  late  owner,  were  not  gene- 
rally accepted  by  critics.  The  latter's  opinions  were 
reflected  in  the  prices  realised,  iiii  \o\-.  selling  for 
£\%,(io':>.  a  not  inconsiderable  am oinit,  but  less  by  some 
thousands  than  was  paid  for  a  single  authentic  work  In- 
one  of  the  ml■^ter^  nominally  represented,  which  was 
disp:")sed  of  anterior  to  the  sale.  In  the  sale  the  highest 
price  was  attained  by  the  l\ep,'^e  of  the  Holy  Family, 
42  in.  by  38  in.,  by  Rubens — a  x'an.mt  of  the  work  at 
Vienna — w-hich  sold  for  ^1,522  lo^.  :  the  Portrait  of tlie 
Inf.inta  Isabel  la,  51  in.  by  41  in.,  from  .Sir  Clare  Ford's 
collection,  by  the  same  artist,  brought  ^'325  us.;  and 
Tfie  Triiimpli  of  the  Eucharist  over  fi.'-norance,  also  by 
the  same,  ^^157  lo^.  Two  works  by  (beuze — Pfeail  01 
YoiDre;  Boy,  18  in.  by  xyl  \w.,  and  Head  of  a  Girl,  17,'  in. 
by  14J  in.,  the  latter  from  the  Massey-Mainwaring  collec- 
tion, brought  respectively  ^210  and  X'i6S.  A  J-'ete 
Chainpetre,  79  in.  by  6t  in.,  by  L:incret,  brought 
^,'178  10,.;  Tlif  Fo!nit<iin  ol  Lo-oe,  30  in.  by  26  m.,  by 
the  same,  .^105;  T;oo  YoKne;  (lirf,  oval,  35  in.  by 
27'.  in.,  by  i\l.  \'.  Lemoine,  /J05  ;  J-'eles  Chomfetres,  w 
|iair,  23  in.  by  19  in.,  by  I', iter,  ^'210;  I'ortrai/  ol 
a  Ladv,  a\  fiidith,  34  in.  by  24  in.,  b\'  L.  Cran.icli, 
/:i2o  15s.  ,\  line  Old  Crome,  .■/  Woody  Landscape, 
40  in.  by  49  in,  realned  .^577  Io^.  ;  ^l  Heaeh  Scene, 
26  m.  by  -^e)k  in.,  Ijy  R.  I'.  I'.onnington,  ,{.178  los.  ;  a 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  white  drc■^s  and  str.iw  h.it.  Early 
English  School,  £\-,-]  los.  ;  and  a  l\<rtrait  of  Miss 
Constance  Weston,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cr.icroft,  48  in.  by 
38-I  in.,  by  Sir  I'cter  Lely,  /220  los.  dhe  Portrait  01 
Kli:abetli  Countess  of  Ancruin,  afterwards  .Marchioness 


0/  Lotlii<iti,  29  in.  by  24^,  in.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
brought  fG-jl  ;  while  the  Mrs.  Seafot/t  and  Child, 
56'  in.  by  44  in.,  also  ascribed  to  this  artist,  realised 
£\ni  5S.  A  ver>ion  of  Lady  I/amilton  as  ''Nature,"  by 
Komney,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  ^^462  2s.  ;  and  an  interesting 
picture  asciihcd  to  ('■.  Streetes,  Porlr<iits  of  Lhrec  Chil- 
dren, /I44  1. 1 

.\mong  the  toreign  works,  the  picture  of  The  Holy 
Trinity,  82  in.  by  72  in.,  which  was  once  in  Sir  Henry 
l.ayiird's  (olleclion,  and  sold  ;it  Christie's  June  loth, 
1899,  lor  ^1,155,  w.is  now  catalogued  as  Khn'entine 
School,  and  realised  ^,'997  los.  ;  TJw  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Saints,  by  Bernardino  Pinturiccho,  a  circle  35  in.  in 
diameter,  /441 —this  sold  for  .£945  in  the  Abdy  sale.  May, 
kist  year  ;  I'he  Madonna  and  Child,  2~l  in.  by  20V  in., 
Florentine  School,  Xj'S  ;  ^^'''  Mo.donmi  and  Child  with 
Saint  fohii,  45  in.  by  33I  in.,  b\-  Correggio,  engraved  by 
Thomas  Watson,  £'210;  /'//,'  Madonna  with  the  Infiiit 
Sa-oiour,  29}  in.  by  21:1'  in,  by  I'.  l>i  Cosmo,  ^189; 
The  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saint  Ftizahelh  and 
Saint  fohn,  .\2\  m.  by  34'  in.,  by  Luca  Longhi,  signed, 
and  dated  1578,  /;23i  ;  'The  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
delta  Salute  and  The  Do^^'-e's  Palace,  I'enice,  a  i)air. 
23  in.  by  36!.  in.,  by  J.  Marieschi,  £^,--,\  los.  ;  A  Gran, I 
Mountainous  Landscape,  43;.  in.  by  53'.  in.,  by 
N.  Berchem,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Berger,  1900, 
/"367  10s.  ;  ,•/  Sportsman,  with  thiee  do:;s  and  dead 
i^aine,  by  A.  Cuyp,  signed,  i^l99  >os.  ;  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  in  a  I^andscape,  y]\  in.  by  30^  in..  b\'  M.  1). 
Hondecoeter,  ^267  15s.  ;  A  Delft  Dish  conlainins'  Fiuit 
and  Still  Life  on  a  Table,  37  in.  by  29  in.,  by  \V.  K.ilf, 
£\l\  5s.;  I'ortrait  of  the  L'rince  of  Nassau,  45'.  in.  by 
35;,  in.,  by  Maes,  ^178  los.  :  The  I'oultry  Seller,  \(A  in. 
by  I  Sj  in.,  b\  d.  Melzu,  /220  los.  ;  An  Interior,  30  in. 
by  31  i  in.,  l:i\'  the  same,  .£199  los.  ;  Saint  Sebiistian, 
31  in.  by  27  in.,  by  Sir  A.  More,  ^.^378  ;  A  River  Scene 
— Moonlight,  27;  in.  by  39  in.,  by  A.  \"an  der  Xeere, 
signed  with  initials,  and  exhibiteil  at  15urlington  House 
1872,  /'945  ;  The  Inn  Door,  ii\  in.  by  47,,;  in.,  by  J.  \'an 
(jstade,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Fife,  1907, 
/152;  The  Falconer,  41  in.  In  zn\  in.,  liy  Rembrandt, 
^315;  /'//.'  Interior  of  a  Larder,  75  in.  by  112  in.,  by 
E.  Snyders,  /;4'i2  ;  A  Snu-<ker,  15  in.  b\'  11  in.,  by 
I).  Teniers,  /'152  5s.;  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  84  in. 
In-  50  in.,  by  Sir  .-V.  Van  Dyck,  from  the  collection  of  the 
E.irl  Dunniore,  £.'^oc\.  The  prices  generally  were  higher 
th.in  anticipated,  though  several  Rend.irandts  in  w-hich 
their  late  owner  implicitly  belie\ed  failed  to  att.iin  the 
tlignity  of  three  figures. 

I'he  fact  that  Thonuis  Rowlandson  w-as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  water-colour  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  was  duly  remembered  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on 
the  12th  Febru.ir)-,  when  a  collection  of  113  drawings  by 
the  caricaturist  realised  / 1,982.  The  highest  price  in 
the  sale  w-as  realised  by  The  Faro-Table  at  Devonshire 
House,  12  in.  by  17  in.,  which  brought  ^41^3 — •!  record 
for  a  Rowlandson  drawing;  Smithfeld  Sharpers,  1787, 
I  1  \  in.  by  \IA  in.,  sold  for  /315  ;  The  Prize  Fight,  1787, 
|8|  in.  by  27.],  in.,  £2x0:  and  English  Travelling,  or 
the  first  Stage  /rom   Do-oer,    13   in.   by    19-;-   in.,  £b--,   2s. 


///    the   Sale   Rooii 


The  authorilies  of  the  newly-constituted  London  Museum 
took  the  opportunity  to  secure  several  interesting  additions 
to  their  collection,  among  which  were  the  following  : — 
A  Ship-Laimch  at  Woolwich,  1822,  11  in.  by  17J  in., 
/,27  6s.;  A  Rout  at  the  Duchess  of  Portland's,  1793, 
ii|  in.  by  18  in.,  ^35  4s.;  and  A  I'ieiL'  of  Richnwnd 
Bridge,   II   in.  by  i6|  in.,  ^27  6s. 

The  "Sale  of  Old  Pictures  and  Drawings"  belongint;  to 
Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bt.,  and  from  numerous  other 
sources,  was  held  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  February  24th. 
.Vmong  the  most  highly  priced  lots  was  a  pair  of  portraits 
of  George  III.  and  (Jueen  Charlotte,  93  in.  by  57j  in.,  by 
.Allan  Ramsay,  which  sold  for  ^262  los.  These  works 
are  by  no  means  unique,  for  the  farmer-king  constantly 
employed  the  painter  in  making  replicas  of  the  subjects 
for  presentation.  Ramsay  deputed  most  of  the  work  on 
them  to  his  pupil,  Philip  Reinagle,  who  grew  so  expert 
in  it  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his  versions 
from  those  of  his  master.  The  king's  last  order  was  for 
fifty  pairs,  which  were  entirely  completed  by  the  pupil. 
He  grew  so  tired  of  the  task,  that  though  Ramsay  raised 
his  remuneration  from  ten  guineas  to  fifteen  guineas 
apiece,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  to  complete  it. 
By  then  he  had  become  so  surfeited  with  portraits  that 
he  ever  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  animal  pamting. 
Other  works  included  in  the  sale  were.  Portrait  of  King 
William  III.,  jii  in.  by  41  in.,  by  Sir  G.  Kneller, 
^120  15s.  ;  Portrait  of  Lady  Frederic/:,  35!  in.  by  27^  in., 
by  F.  Cotes,  R.A.,  ^304  los.  ;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  H<iy, 
of  Mordiugton,  Berwickshire,  35 i  in.  by  27  in.,  by  Sir  H. 
Raeburn,  R..\.,  /i304  10s.  ;  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sivrac,  35  in.  by  31  in.,  by  J.  Hoppner,  R.A.,  ;^315: 
Dogs  Flushing  Partridges,  48  in.  by  99  in.,  by  P.  de  \'os, 
£120  15s.;  A  Frozen  Ri-c'er  with  Sledge  and  Skaters, 
7i  in.  by  9  in.,  by  J.  Van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials,  and 
dated  1649,  ^220  los.  :  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Mantelini. 
35  in.  by  27?;  in.,  by  J.  Hoppner,  R..-\.,  .£336;  TJie 
Madonna  holding  the  Infant  Saviour  on  her  left  arm. 
13^  in.  b\-  19  in.,  Ijy  Jan  van  Schoorel,  ^^136  los.  ;  The 
Madonna  nursing  the  Infant  Sai'iour,  \z\  in.  by  7',  in.. 
by  .A..  Vsenbrandt,  £.12':,  los.  :  Christ  before  Pilate,  13  in. 
by  8f  in..  School  of  Westphalia,  /126:  and  The  Trout 
Stream  witlt  peasant  angling  from  a  rustic  bridge, 
24i  in.  by  29.;  in.,  by  J.  Crome,  ^241  los. 

The  sale  of  pictures  from  the  Earl  of  Moray's  collection 
took  place  at  Messrs.  Dowell's  Galleries,  Edinburgh,  on 
March  3rd.  Among  the  pictures  sold  were.  The  Storm, 
49^  in.  by  37A  in.,  by  G.  Morland,  .£'336  :  The  Pig  Sty, 
29  in.  by  24  in.,  by  the  same,  .£199  los. :  They  Talk  a 
Power  of  our  Drinking,  iS^  in.  by  12  J  in.,  by  Erskine 
Xicol,  A.R.A.,  .£152  5s.  ;  A  China  Merchant,  34  in.  by 
45  in.,  by  the  same,  .£682  los.  ;  and  \'ie7i'  at  Arran, 
29i  in.  by  24'  in.,  by  J.  Lawton  Wingate,  R.S.A., 
£\oo   i6s. 

In  the  less  important  sales  during  the  month,  the  one 
of  "  (  )ld  Pictures  and  Drawings  "  at  Messrs.  Christie's, 
on  February  3rd,  included  the  following  paintings  : — 
Head  of  a  Man  in  dark  dress  and  fur  cap,  8Jin.  by  7i  in., 
by  Rembrandt,  ^320  los.  ;  A  Mill  at  the  edge  of  the 
Wood,  19}  in.  by  255  in.,  by  G.  .Morland,  .^236  5s.      and 


An  Old  Waterfall,  16  in.  by  23  in.,  by  Ruysdael, /i  20  15s. 
On  the  5th,  an  engraved  work  by  \V.  Dendy  Sadler,  7'he 
Middleman,  33  in.  by  47  in.,  exhibited  at  the  .Academy 
of  1892,  brought  /131  5s.  The  sale  of  "  Modern  Pictures 
and  Drawings"  of  the  late  \V.  S.  Hoarc,  Esq.,  included 
a  drawing  of  A  landscape  with  cottages  and  cattle, 
5!  in.  by  7,'  in.,  by  J.  Constable,  ^157  los.  ;  three 
drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  Gathering  Primroses.  8^  in. 
by  13  in.,  .^173  5>.  :  Streatley-on-Thames,  8  in.  by  12','  in., 
;£'  1 3 1  5s. ;  and  A  I  'lew  in  Surrey  with  children  and  sheep, 
4j  in.  by  6f  in.,  ^105  :  and  the  following  pictures,  7Iie 
Knight's  Farewell,  42^  in.  by  32  in.,  by  Ernest  Crofts, 
R.A.,  ^383  5s.  ;  A?i  Offer  of  Marriage,  59  in.  by  26  in., 
an  engraved  work  by  Marcus  Stone,  R..A.,  /220  lOs.  ; 
and  On  the  Sussex-  Downs,  23  in.  by  35  in.,  b\'  E.  M. 
Wimperis,  ^157  los.  .At  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  on  February 
23rd,  a  picture  by  H.  Fantin  Latour  of  Roses  in  a  I'ase, 
12}  in.  by  12}  in.,  brought  .1^^250. 


In  the  February  sales  of  books  and  autographs  there 
vere  comparatively  few  item^  worthy  of  special  note. 
A  collection  from  the 
library  of  C.  Waul 
Hunt,  Esq.,  and  other 
sources,  disposed  of 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
on  February  5th  and 
the  two  succeeding 
days,  included  the 
following  :  a  collection 
of  130  MSS.,  etc.,  re- 
lating to  Mirabeau, 
including  23  ot  his  autograph  letters,  ten  being  appar- 
ently unpublished,  ^78  ;  C.  de  Viane,  Modelles  Artifciels 
de  dii'ers  Vaisseau.x  dArgent  et  autres  CFuvres  Cap- 
ricieuzes,  3  parts  in  1  vol.  (sheep),  £i,\ ;  Francois  de 
Q2,x\\\\i'i,Morceaux de  Caprice,  ^^^.,0^  calf,  broken,  Paris, 
1760,  .^54;  .Meissonier,  CEuvre  ile  fuste  Aurele  Meis- 
■ionnler,  etc.,  slightly  repaired,  half  nior.,  worn,  Paris, 
'7-4!  i^9i  ;  C..  B.  et  F.  Piranesi,  Operc,  22  vols.,  half 
mor,,  worn,  1756  to  1773,  .£112;  Frank  Brangwyn, 
Etched  Work,  a  catalogue  by  F.  Newbolt,  etc.,  edition 
limited  to  100  copies,  1908,  ^23  ;  John  Ruskin,  4  pp.,  folio, 
of  original  MS.  of  The  Gipsies,  together  with  copy  of  the 
[loem  inlaid  to  same  size,  bound  by  Riviere,  ^19  15s.  ; 
F.  Goya,  Los  Disasters  de  la  Guerra,  So  plates  in  8  parts, 
oblong  folio,  Madrid,  1863,  £\2  ;  Lord  Lilford,  Coloured 
Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,  2nd  edition. 
7  vols.,  half  red  mor.,  roy.  8vo,  1891-97,  ^"50:  a  rare 
translation  of  Bidpai's  Fables  into  Castelan,  dated  1531, 
^29  153.  ;  and  David  Logan,  Cantabriga  Illustrata, 
containing  the  mezzotint  of  Charles  Earl  of  Somerset, 
large  copy,  uncut  margins,  roy.  folio,  1688,  ^17  los.  On 
February  15th  and  i6th  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  a  number 
of  books  and  .MSS.  from  various  sources  ;  among  the  more 
interesting  lots  were  :— Nicholas  Statham,  Abridgement 
of  Cases  down  to  the  end  of  Henry  VI.,  bound  by  Riviere, 
folio;  this  was  printed  in  1490,  and  is  almost  certainly 
the    first    book   issued  by   R.    Pynson ;  the   copy  in  the 
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>Hlf  broUKht  i^o,  .m  anumnt  which  wuuUl  have  been 
substantially  exceeded  had  not  the  last  leaf  of  the  work 
been  replaced  in  facsimile:  a  practically  perfect  copy  of 
that  excessively  rare  work,  Cliioiiicle  of  St.  Alhaiis. 
The  Croiiyck  of  Kiv^^loiitie  -with  the  Fiuytcof  Tynics,  etc., 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Westminster,  1497,  realised  £,11: 
I'hineas  Fletcher,  The  I'urp/e  Js/aiid,  tirst  edition,  with 
the  extra  leaf  so  often  wanting,  To  my  dear  Friend  the 
Spenser  of  this  A^e,  by  Francis  (^)uarles,  1633,  calf,  ^4<'''. 
Views  of  the  Chaleoii,  iiardcns,  Fountains.  Grottos,  etc.. 
of  p'ersai/ies,  with  jilans,  etc.,  by  Sihcstrc,  in  3  \ols., 
I'aris,  1674-78,  ^18  10,,  :  Series  of  Twenty-four  Coloured 
I'rints  of  Noblemen' sitnd  Gentlemen's  .Mansions  in  k'ent, 
drawn  by  J.  G.  Wood,  engraved  by  W.  Green,  in  tin- 
original  wrappers  as  issued,  /ji;  10s.  ;  and  Shakesfeare's 
Comedies,  //istor/es  and  Ira^edLs,  Published  accorditii^ 
to  the  true  Original  Copies,  unto  whieh  is  added  Seven 
Plays  never  before  printed  in  folio,  4lh  edition,  1685, 
which  fetched  the  nioUcrate  price  of  ^,'55. 

The  library  of  a  collector,  which  Messrs.  Sotheby 
disposed  of  on  February  26th  and  27th,  contained  a  few 
rare  items.  John  Barrow's  Kin^Gliimpus  :  an  Interlude 
in  One  Act,  \\  lea\e^,  including  title,  leaf  of  Dramatis 
Persome,  and  the  three  designs  by  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
lithographed  and  coloured  by  hand,  but  wanting  the 
two  blank  leaves,  1837,  brought  /<p,  against  /148  for 
which  another  copy  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Hodgson's  in 
November,  1908  ;  another  work  by  the  same  author,  also 
illustrated  by  Thackeray,  The  Exquisites :  a  Fane  in 
Two  Acts,  22  leaves,  with  only  one  of  the  four  plates,  1839, 
/iii;  Cruikshank's  The  Humourist,  4  vols,  in  2,  with 
original  impressions  of  the  numerous  coloured  etchings 
by  G.  Cruikshank,  contemporary  half  calf,  fetched  the 
unusually  high  price  oi  iA9  '•  ^i  collection  of  the  Writings 
of  Charles  Dickens  and  Dickensiana,  comprising  116 
items,  including  first  editions  of  nearly  all  his  works, 
/350  ;  ( ioldsmith's  rare  account  of  the  Coek-Lane  Ghost, 
crimson   morocco  extra,  uncut,  W.  Hristow,   1742,  ^32  : 


/■//,•  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  2  vols.,  ist  edition  (title  to 
vol.  ii.  in  facsimile),  1766,  ^51  ;  La  Fontaine,  Cojites  et 
Nouvelles  en  Vers,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam  (I'aris),  1762  ; 
Charles  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia  And.  The  Last  Essays  oj 
JClia,  1st  editions,  1S23,  ^^49  ;  Dean  Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  2  vols.,  1726,  first  issue  of  the  first  edition, 
/;8i  ;  a  collection  of  the  Writmgs  of  Thackeray  and 
Thackerayana,  comprising  79  items,  including  first 
editions  of  marly  all  his  works,  ^305;  Sheraton,  The 
Cabinet  Maker  and  Ipholsterer's  Drawing- Hook,  in 
three  parts,  1791-93,  ^^19;  Chippendale,  The  Gentleman 
and  Cabinet  Makei's  Director,  1762,  ^32  los.  ;  Memoirs 
of  Eugetic  Aram,  ^14  15s.;  Hepplewhite  Cabinet 
.Maker's  Guide,  1788,  slightly  defective,  £2},;  Sedel- 
meyer's  edition  of  Rembrandt's  Complete  Works,  h\ 
Dr.  Bode,  1897-1906,  ;{;55  ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works, 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  and  others,  in  five  vols.,  ^43  :  ^"*' 
Walt  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  1st  edition.  New 
York,  1855,  /■  5  15s. 

Some  high  prices  were  realised  at  the  sale  of  old  English 
silver  plate  held  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  February  14th. 
(")ne  of  the  |)rincipal  items  was  a  James  L 
Silver,  etc.  steeple  Cup  and  Cover,  16J  in.  high,  4i  in. 

diameter  of  bowl,  dated  1611,  and  weighing  16  oz.  8  dwi-. 
which  was  bought  in  for  /740,  and  subsequently  sold  by 
the  auctioneers  for  ^^720.  Three  Edward  VL  Apostle 
Spoons  with  figures  of  The  Master,  St.  James  the  Greater, 
and  St.  Paul,  dated  1552,  brought  /700  ;  a  Common- 
wealth Silver-gilt  Seal-top  Spoon  of  massive  proportions, 
dated  1658,  i;i5o:  a  Charles  IL  large  Seal-top  Spoon, 
dated  1679,  /,"6o  :  a  Charles  11.  Beaker,  4s  in.  h'\^h,circa 
1675,  and  weighing  3  oz.  17  dwt.,  brought  ^27  an  ounce: 
and  a  Commonwealth  Porringer,  2f  in.  high,  4s  in. 
diameter,  1655,  and  weighing  6  oz.  17  dwt.,  ^37  an 
ounce.  At  the  same  rooms  on  February  22nd,  a  piece 
of  fine  raised  :Point-de-Venise,  of  small  convention;il 
design,  4;  yds.  long  by  11  in.  deep,  sold  for  ;{;252. 
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f^URRRriT  ART 


After  the  Post-Impressionists,  the  Italian  Futurists  ; 
the  exhibition  of  works  by  exponents  of  this  the  latest 

cult  in  art  was  held  at  the  Sackville 
Works  by        ^  Gallerv   (28,    Sackville    Street,    Pic- 

Italian  futurists  j.,,  ',      _,         ■     ■   ,         r  .u 

cadiUy).     The  principles  or  the  new 

movement  were  set  forth  in  twenty-one  pages  of  small 
type  embodied  in  the  catalogue.  They  are  too  lengthy 
to  recapitulate,  and  hardly  coherent  enough  to  sum- 
marise ;  but  the  true  significance  of  the  movement  is  that 
it  affords  those  who  can  neither  draw  nor  colour,  and 
who  lack  any  feeling  for  design,  an  excuse  for  expressing 
their  emotions  in  paint.  The  pictures  shown  at  the  Sack- 
ville Gallery  revealed  that  they  were  by  artists,  though 
not  necessarily  by  ones  of  ability  :  but  works  equally 
embodying  the  tenets  of  the  new  craze  and  equally 
edifying  to  the  spectator  could  be  produced  by  any 
intelligent  layman  who  cared  to  waste  his  time  in 
acquiring  the  knack.  In  one  of  Signor  Gini  Severini's 
pictures,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
contents  of  the  exhibition,  he  had  set  forth  "the  sum- 
total  of  impressions,  past  and  present,  near  and  distant, 
small    or   exaggerated,''  of  Tiic   Haunting  Dancer,   h\ 


distributing  inconsequent  fragmentsjof  her  person'over 
the  [length  and  breadth  of  the  canvas — an  eye  in  one 
corner,  its  fellow  in  another,  and  portions  of  the  face  and 
chin  scattered  across  the  picture  like  disarranged  tiles 
in  a  tessellated  pavement.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise 
such  work,  even  were  it  worthy  of  criticism,  as  there  is 
no  standard  by  which  it  can  be  judged. 


Both  the  Po: 
are  inspired  by 

Water-colour 
Exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Agnew 

for  hard  work, 
sketchers  ;  they 
their  work,  but  1 
to  realise  them, 
undergoing  the 
path  of  imitat 
teaches  the  artis 
must  omit.     Th 


)t-Impressionist  and  P  uturist  movements 

men  thoroughly  sincere  in  their  belief 

that    their   work    is  a  revolt   against 

conventional  art  ;  whereas  the  hidden 

motive    underlying    the    vagaries    ot 

the  vast  majority  of  them  is  distaste 

Many    amateur    painters    are    clever 

can    suggest    beautiful    conceptions    in 

ia\e  not  mastered  their  craft  sufficiently 

This  mastery  is  only  to  be  attained  by 

drudgery  of  art,  following  the  tedious 

i\e    realism    until    experience    gradually 

t  which  facts  are  essential  and  which  he 

is  is  the  path  by  which  Turner  gradually 
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att^iiiied  his  supreme  power  as  an  inipies>ioni>tic  artist, 
ami  the  drawiiii^s  byhim  >hosvn  at  Messrs.  Aj^'new's  mark 
some  "f  the  many  steps  of  his  jjrogress.  None  of  liis 
earliest  works  is  included  tliose  drawings  for  architects 
and  for  topographical  ])ul)lications,  which  taught  him  to 
observe  detail  minutely  and  record  it  with  photograjjhic 
accuracy.  The  exhibition  introduces  him  to  us  at  the 
period  when  he  had  already  become  an  artist  of  dis- 
tine  tion,  and  was  strong  enough  to  take  liberties  with 
topography,  if  not  with  nature.  This  is  shown  in  his 
imprcssi\e  transcript  London — Atitininial  Monn'/tg,  e.\- 
hibited  in  the  Academy  of  iSoi,  where  he  gives  an 
idealised  view  of  the  lity  from  the  .Surrey  side,  boldlv 
Ijriiirging  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  into  close 
iu.\taposition,  so  as  to  form  a  centre  of  pecviliar  majest\- 
to  his  ilrawing.  The  work  is  low  and  restrained  in  tone. 
In  the  reinhrche  Casilc.  WaU-s. :  Tiiutider-Stoym  <(/- 
proaiJiing^  of  five  years  later,  the  colouring  is  brighter, 
intensely  strong,  but  somewhat  harsh  in  tone.  A  couple 
of  decades  separate  this  from  the  Exeter  ?Lm\  the  Lake 
flj  Albano,  in  which  he  reveals  the  brilliancy  of  his  Later 
p.ilette,  but  hardly  his  full  power  of  rendering  atmo- 
spheric tone,  lor  the  effects  are  somewhat  garish  and 
crude.  Much  better  are  the  companion  pair  of  A'/c.vj- 
nacht,  painted  1843,  and  TIte  Flue/en  f>0»!  tltc  Hay 
of  i'>i :  Luke  of  Liieenie,  of  a  year  earlier,  in  which  the 
gorgeous  wealth  of  colour  is  invested  with  atmosphere 
and  mystery.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  other  good 
examples  by  the  same  artist,  but  the  wealth  of  counter- 
attractions  forbids  one  to  linger  over  them.  Cox  is 
represented  at  his  best  in  the  water-colour  version  of 
the  well-known  I^oneaster  :  Leaee  oiiif  I!',i/:  This  w.is 
painted  in  the  middle  forties,  and  belongs  to  what  m.i\ 
be  termed  his  middle  style,  when  his  work  was  more 
delicate  ami  highly  wrought  than  ni  his  later  and 
broader  period.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster, 
too,  is  almost  certanily  the  scene  of  T/ie  Shrimpers :  A 
Breezy  Moritini;,  a  thoroughly  characteristic  drawing  of 
the  artist  in  his  most  congenial  mood.  It  represents  a 
broad  expanse  of  wind-swept  sands,  the  movement  of  the 
scudding  clouds  in  the  sky  being  repeated  and  em- 
phasised by  the  grouping  of  the  figures.  As  tine  in  their 
way  as  these  drawings  are  the  two  noble  Tom  Colliers, 
A  Moorland  Stream,  and  Its  companion,  broad,  open 
effects  of  moorland  and  sky,  in  which  the  artist  out  of  the 
simplest  materials  has  evolved  compositions  full  of  in- 
terest. .Almost  in  direct  antithesis  to  these  works  are 
the  highly  elaboratetl  drawings  of  that  ever-popular 
artist.  Hirket  Foster.  Roughly  speaking,  the  beauty  of 
his  work  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  si/e.  His  Hambledon : 
Surrey,  a  view  of  an  extensive  well-wooded  vista  taken 
from  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  well-drawn  group  of 
figures  in  the  foreground,  is  one  of  his  finest  examples, 
charming  in  colour,  and,  despite  its  miniature-like  finish, 
broad  and  atmospheric  in  its  eft'ect. 

.Some  of  his  little  vignettes  are  eipially  successful  ;  but 
in  his  larger  drawings,  and  they  are  over-well  repiesented 
here,  his  highly  wrought  technique  becomes  tiresome. 
.md  the  elaborate  stippling  is  not  unseldom  used  to 
give  an  appearance  of  high  finish  to  passages  which  :ire 


meaningless.  A  sketch  for  or  after  T/ie  I'ate  of  A'est,  by 
Sir  John  Millais,  possesses  only  a  sentimental  value,  for 
the  work  is  unworthy  of  the  artist  ;  neither  can  the  badly 
di'.iwn  S'U'eet  Melancholy  of  (i.  J.  Pinwell  be  said  to  be 
adeijuately  representative.  The  Cupid  and  I'ysehe,  by 
Sir  Kdwin  Burne-Jones,  now  looks  heavy  and  laboured — 
a  beautiful  conception  marred  by  imperfect  execution. 

These  last  three  pictures  look  curiously  old-fashioned, 
comiiared  with  much  of  the  work  which  ])reccded  them 
in  point  of  time.  The  Coxes  and  Turners  would  not 
apjjear  out  .of  place  in  a  present-day  exhibition  ;  with 
them  may  be  coupled  the  several  examples  of  Peter  de 
Wint,  whose  On  the  Dart,  a  low-toned  drawing  full  of 
solemn  grandeur,  and  the  fine  Canterbury,  showed  him 
at  his  best.  Girtin,  Varley,  Samuel  Palmer,  and  half  a 
score  of  other  men  well  represented  here  are  also 
essentially  modern  in  spirit.  Not  so  the  William  Hunts  ; 
the  exquisite  surface  finish  of  his  Rose  in  Vase  and  Fruit 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  utterly  wanting  in  atmo- 
sphere and  forced  and  untrue  in  colour,  a  step  towards 
that  descent  into  the  mere  prettiness  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  so  much  of  the  later  Victorian  art.  .-X 
declension  is  also  marked  in  many  of  the  drawings  shown 
by  Copley  Fielding.  They  are  effective  pieces  of  com- 
position, but  thin  and  papery,  and  lack  the  saving  grace 
of  sincerity.  E\en  the  Proutsare  not  wholly  convincing. 
The  faults  of  these  artists  were  perpetuated  and  aggra- 
\  ated  in  much  of  the  work  of  the  last  half  of  the  Victtwian 
era,  but  now  the  order  of  things  has  changed,  and  at  the 
present  moment  our  water-colour  painters  have  attained 
a  higher  average  merit  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Agnew,  who  exert 
more  influence  with  art  buyers  than  practically  any  other 
firm,  may  see  their  way  in  future  exhibitions  to  recognise 
the  fact  more  substantially.  In  the  present  one  they 
have  included  a  number  of  examjiles  by  modern  artists — 
some  exquisitely  wrought  examples  by  Sir  Lawrence 
.■\lma-Tadema,  several  atmospheric  landscapes  by  H. 
Hine,  a  very  beautiful  J.  North,  and  at  least  one  deli- 
cately coloured  cottage  scene  by  Mrs.  .Allingham — but 
these  hardly  represent  the  more  strenuous  phases  of 
modern  work,  and  among  them  might  be  found  many 
examples  worthy  to  hang  with  the  productions  of  even 
such  yiants  as  Turner,  Cox,  or  De  Wint. 


.\  r   the  Coupil 
held  an  interestin; 

Memorial 
Exhibition  of 
Works  by  the 
late  James 
Aumonicr,  R.L 
Drawings  and 
Studies  from 
Life  by  William 
Orpcn,  A.R.A. 

moods.     Posterit; 
for   in   the   days 


Callery  (5,  Regent  .Street    there  w.is 

;  memorial  exhibition  of  works  by  the 

late  James  Aumonier.     Perhaps  what 

most   impressed  the   \  isitor   was  that 

such     a     nmnber     of    excellent     and 

<  haracteristic  examples  by  the  artist 

should  still  be  in  the  market.     Of  the 

one  hundred  and   sixty-nine  pictures 

and  drawings  on  view,  it  could  not  be 

said  that  any  one  was  not  worthy  of 

him,  and  many  of  them  represented 

him  in  his  happiest  and  most  congenial 

•  owes  a  substantial  debt  to  Aumonier, 

.vhen  meretricious  |irettiness  and  high 
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surface  finish  were  the  general  characteristics  uf  our 
landscape  art.  he  boldly  sought  for  breadth  and  atmo- 
spheric tone.  His  mt-tier  was  not  a  wide  one.  He  loved 
sunlight  ami  space  ;  and  so  in  his  work  he  almost 
invariably  represented  nature  in  her  genial  moods — wide 
stretches  of  peaceful  down  or  meadow  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  refulgent  with  sunshine,  and  the  sky  only 
flecked  with  clouds  that  carried  no  foreboding  of  coming 
storm,  .-^mung  the  best  pictures  contained  in  the 
Memorial  Exhibition  were  the  Ihilas  Willey,  a  fine  ett'ect 
of  golden  light  flooding  an  extensive  valley,  The  Ola 
Mili,  Laiia'i!^^,  and  Sunligln  on  tlic  Downs :  while  among 
his  many  water-colours  there  was  scarcely  one  that  one 
would  not  care  to  live  with. 

At   the  same  gallery   Mr.   William   t)rpen   showed  a 
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roomful  of  dra\Mn-s  and  studies  from  life.  Many  of 
these  were  better  adapted  for  the  edification  of  art 
students  than  for  display  on  the  w.ills  of  an  orthodox 
e.xhibition.  One  wishes,  indeed,  that  some  of  these 
finely  observed  studies  from  the  nude  could  be 
secured  for  display  in  schools  ot  art,  where  the\-  would 
serve  a  far  more  useful  purpose  than  can  be  attained 
by  their  incorporation  in  private  collections,  i  if  the 
subiects  of  the  other  works  shown,  several,  like  T/ii- 
k'n.iL-ker's  Van/,  Dublin,  were  alre.id;-  familiarised  to 
the  public  by  the  larger  versions  which  had  been  on 
view  in  other  exhibitions.  The  e.\hibition,  however, 
was  decidedly  attractive,  for  Mr.  Orpen  in  his  lightest 
moments,  though  he  sometimes  perplexes,  nexer  fails 
to  interest. 
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Paintings  by 
the  late 
Josef  Israels 


'I'llK  loan  exliibitioii  of"  I'ainlings  1j\  llio  late  Jo^cl 
Israels''  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  Callcries  (155,  New  fiond 
Street;  was  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
-real  Diitdi  i)aiiUer.  The  develop- 
ment of  Ills  art  was  well  shown-a 
development  which  has  been  con- 
tinuous from  the  Ijcginninj;,  and  always  towards  greater 
breadth,  freedom  and  directness  of  exjiression.  In  some 
of  the  earlier  works,  like  The  Fis/wriiiaii's  IVife,  the 
handling  is  tight  and  wanting  in  atmos]iheric  qtiality, 
failings  common  to  the  style  and  [lerioil  in  which  it 
was  produced.  Israels,  Imwever,  has  raised  the  jiicture 
from  being  a  merely  prettily  toUl  anecdotal  painting 
to  a  work  of  true  art  by  his  management  of  the  light 
and  shade,  giving  wonderful  transparency  to  his  deep 
shadows,  and  focusing  the  composition  by  his  introduction 
of  three  patches  of  white  drapery  which  successfully 
focu^  the  spectator's  eye.  Tlic  Anxious  Family  CMwe.^ 
the  transition  a  little  farther,  there  is  less  seeking  after 
incidental  colour,  a  more  Rembrandtesque  massing  ot 
light  and  shade  :  but  detail  is  still  reproduced  with  an 
imitative  realism  that  detracts  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
work.  In  Tlif  ]'ou»i;  Sai/ors  and  Waiting  for  Ihe  lioat 
the  two  manners  of  the  artist  were  contrasted  in  two 
pictures  of  similar  dimensions,  and  dealing  with  a  like 
theme — a  grou])  of  people  on  the  eilge  of  the  shore  with 
the  sea  as  a  backgrountl.  In  the  tirst  he  had  evidently 
been  more  concerned  in  the  observation  of  the  indivitlual 
piirtions  of  his  work,  in  the  latter  with  the  atmos])heric 
truth,  with  the  result  that  it  was  more  simple,  convincing, 
and  direct.  Several  of  the  last  works  of  Israels  which 
were  on  view  at  the  e.xhibition  have  already  been 
described  in  the  note  in  The  Connoisseur  on  the 
artist's  death.  Among  these  are  The  ]\'ido-d)  and  A 
Friendlv  Visit,  in  both  of  which  the  artist  is  seen  at  hi^ 
best.  He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  whose  genius 
never  seems  to  fully  mature,  who  always  ha\e  a  goal  in 
view  higher  than  any  the\'  have  previously  attained, 
and  so  go  on  achanciiit;  until  the  last  moment  ot  their 
lives. 

itNKot  the  most  interesting  ceramic  exhibitions  that 

has  been  held  of  recent  years  was  that  of  the  celebrated 

Trapnell  collection  of  liristol  porce- 

The  Trapnell  ,^^^_^.^j   ^,  j.    Amor's  ('.allerv,   St 

Collection  of 


Bristol  Porcelain 


jai 


Street.      This   porcelain    is 


among  the  rarest  and  most  desirable 
])roducts  of  any  British  factory.  It  is  exceeded  by  none 
in  the  beauty  of  its  designs  and  the  richness  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  colour,  and  was  only  produced  for  a  few  years  ; 
the  factory,  which  was  established  by  Richard  Champion 
in  1768,  ceasing  production  about  the  end  of  the  next 
decade.  The  chief  reason  of  this  untimely  end  lay  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  used.  liristol  is  wli.it  is 
known  as  true  porcelain — that  is  to  say,  it  is  made 
wholh-  from  minerals,  without  the  admixture  of  any  alien 
material  such  as  bone-ash.  The  Bristol  factory,  and 
the  one  at  Plymouth,  were  practically  the  only  two 
places  in  England  where  true  or  h.ird  porcel.iin  was 
ever  produced.     It  retpiires  a  far  greater  lieat  lor  tiring 


it  than  the  ortlioilox  Knglish  or  soft  porcelain,  ami  the 
pieces  are  far  more  likely  to  crack  in  the  ovens.      So 
much    was    this    the   case    with    the    Bristol    ware    that 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  pieces  had  to  be  fired  before  one 
perfect  specimen  was  obtained.     The  proprietors  of  the 
Bristol    factory    were    extravagant    in    other    ways  ;   the 
gilding  of  their  pieces  was  almost  unique  in  its  quality, 
their   out]nit   was   almost  entirely  restricted  to  articles 
which  were   high  in  price,  and  they  acted  as  though  — 
like  nearly  all  the  Continental  factories — they  had  the 
resources   of  a  sovereign   state   behind  them   instead    of 
catering  for  the    British   public,   which   i^  .always   apt   to 
prefer  utility   to   beauty,  and    to   buy   in    the    cheapest 
market.     Perhaps  the  best-known  item  in  the  collection 
is  the  celebrated   tea  service — or   rather   a   substantial 
portion  of  it — which,  in  1774,  was  presented  by  Champion 
to  Mrs.  Edmund  Burke  to  commemorate  the  election  of 
her  husband  as  member  for  Bristol.    C)n  this,  which  is 
sup]3osed  to  be  the  most  elaborately  ornamented  service 
known,  the  potter  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art. 
Almost  equally   well    known  are   the   Burke-Smith   and 
Nelson   services.      The   former    was   ordered   by   Burke 
from  Champion  to  present  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith  for  her 
hospitality  to  him  during  his  election  ;  the  latter  was  once 
the  property  of  Lord  Nelson.     Other  magnificent  pieces 
of  porcelain  are  the  sets  of  figures  emblematic  of  the  Four 
(Quarters  of  the  (ilobe  and  the  Seasons,  the  latter  being 
represented  in  duiilicate  by  classical  and  rustic  figures. 
To  show  the  present  value  of  these,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  damaged  set   of  the  Rustic  Seasons  fetched   six 
hundred  guineas   a   little   time  ago  at   Christie's.     The 
moulds  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe  were  probably 
made  for  the   Plymouth   factory,   and   were   taken  over 
for    Bristol    with    the    other    properties   of   the    concern 
when    it   was  given   up,  for  there   is  a   duplicate  set  of 
these  in  Plymouth  ware.     The  colouring  of  the  figures 
is  entirely  dift'erent,  and  some  of  the  minor  ornamentation, 
which  was  fixed  on  after  the  first  firing,  is  altered,  but 
otherwise   the    figures   are   identical.      This  transfer  of 
moulds   from  one  factory  to  another  was  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  as  is  illustrated  by  a  set  of  the 
four   Rustic   Seasons   in    biscuit-coloured    Staffordshire 
ware.     To  attemjit  to  describe  the  Trapnell  collection  in 
anything   like   detail   would  need  a  substantial  volume. 
It   contains  about   650  pieces,   many  of  which  are   ab- 
solutely   unique,  and    all    of  which    deserve    individual 
mention.     Included    with    the    porcelain   are  some    fine 
specimens  of  Bristol   glass,  which  in  their  ornamentation 
are  equally  .utractive. 


Two  inqiortant  exhibitions  of  etchings  were  on  \  icw 
imultaneniisly,  that  ot  the  Ro\al  Painter-Etchers  at  the 
Royal  Water-Colour  Society's  Cal- 
lery,  Pall  Mall,  and  another  of 
selected  works  at  the  galleries  of 
Messrs.  James  Connell  cS:  Son  (47, 
<  )ld  Bond  Street).  ( )f  the  two,  that 
of  Messrs.  Connell's  certainly  left 
the  most  pleasing  efiect  on  the  mind 
This  can  onlv  be  ascribed  to  a  more 
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judicious  method  of  dis- 
play, for  the  private  exhi- 
bition was  not  nearly  so 
representative  as  tlie 
other ;  it  contained  but  a 
quarter  the  number  of  ex- 
amples, and  though,  per- 
haps, the  general  a\erage 
of  its  contents  was  some- 
what higher  than  those  of 
Pall  Mall,  the  latter,  in 
its  more  extensive  display, 
contained  the  larger 
amount  of  good  work. 
Until  the  painter  -  etchers 
can  devise  some  means  of 
breaking  up  the  monoto- 
nous and  u  n  \-  a  r  i  e  g  a  t  e  c  1 
expanse  of  white  mounts 
which  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  obtrusive  feature 
of  their  annual  display, 
they  must  expect  their 
visitors'  eyes  to  be  wearied 
long  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the 
four  large  and  closely- 
covered  walls  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Many  of  the  works 
shown  were  common  to 
both  exhibitions,  and  as 
they  looked  to  better  ad- 
vantage at  Messrs.  Con- 
nell's,  one  will  begin  with 
the  latter.  Mr.  D.  V. 
Cameron's  most  important 
contribution  was  flic  Ifoor 
of  the  Mo  s  q  !ti\  a  large 
architectural  work,  which, 
if  it  did  not  reveal  the 
etcher  at  his  best,  at  least 
revealed  his  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  making 
attractive  a  composition 
which  in  less  capable  hands 
might  have  been  wanting 
in  interest.  Mr.  Bernard 
Eyre's  transcripts  of  mountain  scenery  were  fine  examples 
of  economic  line,  the  salient  fe.itures  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  character  and  form  of  their  rocks,  being  re- 
corded in  the  fewest  possible  strokes  consistent  with 
their  full  expression.  This  was  even  better  exemplified 
in  the  view  of  Cader  Idiis  at  the  Painter-Etchers  than 
by  either  of  the  plates  at  Messrs.  Connell's. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Affleck's  work  showed  an  increased  apprecia- 
tion of  tone  and  quality.  His  LinUlhgnv  Palace  was  quite 
one  of  the  best  works  in  the  exhibition,  being  observed 
with  largeness  of  feeling  and  stated  with  simplicity  and 
directness.     His  Diir/iaiii  Catliedral — a  new  view. of  this 


BRISTOL      GROUP      OF      THRHlv 

virgins  leaning  against  a 
column  surmounted  by  an 
urn,  marked.  part  of  the 
trapneli.  collfction  on 
exhibition  at  mr.  albert 
amor's  galleries 


somewhat  hackneyed  sub- 
ject— was  well  massed  ;  both 
his  Utrecht  and  .S7.  Gomar 
were  sterling  pieces  of 
work,  but  would  ha\c 
gained  with  greater  sim- 
plicity of  treatment.  .A 
series  of  views  of  London, 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  .Sparks, 
presented  familiar  aspects 
of  the  city  in  a  guise  which 
showed  that  there  are  latent 
elements  of  the  picturesque 
in  even  the  most  common- 
place architecture.  In  his 
Co  III  III  n  M  r .  \\"  i  1 1  i  .i  ni 
Strang,  A.K..\.,  explored 
the  same  field,  giving  a 
\  iew  of  the  base  of  the 
Duke  of  York  column 
backed  by  Waterloo  Place. 
Here,  by  his  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade  and  his 
rhythmic  composition  ot 
the  series  of  parallel  lines, 
the  etcher  had  invested 
what  appeared  an  impos- 
sible subject  with  a  feeling 
of  monumental  beauty. 
Mr.  H.  Macbeth  Raeburn 
had  also  turned  London- 
wards,  giving  a  rendering 
of  Cannon  Street  Railway 
Bridge  which  reconciled 
one  for  a  time  with  that 
hideous  erection.  His 
Winchelsea  from  (Sainho 
Castle  was  also  a  piece  ot 
good  work.  Messrs.  W. 
Walker,  Anders  Zorn, 
William  Hole, E.M.Syn.i;.-, 
and  many  others,  were  all 
well  represented,  among 
whom  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten Mr.  Tom  Maxwell, 
whose  two  views  of  Glas- 
gow showed  strong  line 
and  a  fine  sense  of  tone, 
an   Strang,   who  contributed   sevenil   eflectne 


and    M 
architectural  pieces. 

.At  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- Etchers  there  were 
many  good  things,  but  they  were  rather  overwhelmed 
by  the  multitude  of  exhibits.  Several  of  them  were 
duplicated  at  Messrs.  Connell's  exhibition,  and  ha\e 
already  been  noted,  A  mournful  interest  attached  to  the 
examples  by  the  late  Professor  Alphonse  Legros,  a  .group 
of  which  gave  distinction  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
Society's  exhibition.  There  are  few  men  who  could  be 
more  missed  by  the  Society,  as,  though  there  are  others 
who  are  his  equal  in  technical  skill,  there  are  none  whosr 
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udik  is  in•^|)i|•e(l  Ijy  a  liiylier  iileiil  m  uho  nmre  sternly 
dibcard  the  idea  that  merely  pleasing  eft'cctivene.ss  is 
the  glial  til  lie  attained.  The  only  artist  who  made  an 
attempt  to  wear  his  mantle  was  Sir  Charles  Ilolroyd, 
whose  finely  conceived /Avk/ C7;/v',(/  was  treated  with  a 
dignity  and  reserve  worthy  of  the  theme.  Mr.  Martin 
llardie's  Sliidio  Wimio-i^'  was  an  interesting  study  ol 
still-lile.  Mr.  lleadly  Fitton  showed  his  usual  feeling 
for  the  pii  turesque  in  his  Advocate's  Clos,\  Ju/iitl>i/>\^/i, 
the  li.uht  and  shatle  being  cleverly  managi-d.  Nortliiim- 
bt-rhilld  Miii»>:,  CJu-.'iol,  froiii  III,-  (Utcrciips,  with  its  hnr 
cloud-form^,  was  perhaps  the  be^t  of  the  lion.  W.dli  r 
James's  several  contributions,  which  were  all  marked  by 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  virtues  which  were  not  over- 
fashionable  with  other  of  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Lee 
IIanke>'s  tr.m^cripN  from  the  nude  were  admirably 
modelleil  ;  a  tr.in-.l.ition  liy  Mr.  .Malcolm  Osborne  of 
the  Lite  .Mr.  Charle^  Kurse's  Tiinb,r  Jlduhis  jiossessed 
the  force  .nid  spont.meity  of  an  origin.tl  wiirk  ;  and  .Mr. 
Nelson  I'.uvson's  Scarboroui:,li  H,iitHnn\i.\\o\.v^\\  rather 
coarsely  executed,  was  a  powerful  |)iece  of  tonal  efiect. 
St.  Mtirk's.  I'cnii,- :  Transept^  took/Hi;  South,  a  return  to 
a  subieci  of  which  he  has  nunle  several  renderings,  w.is 
Mr.  .\\cl  ll.iig's  most  successful  work,  and  formed  .i 
plea-^iiv^  ^equrl  to  hi^  tormc  r  transcripts  of  X'enice. 

Niil    the   least   interesting   e.xhibition  at  the    Leicester 
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)f  autograph  letters  from  famous 
artists.  The  gems  of  the  collection 
were  those  emanating  from  the 
continental  old  masters,  some  of 
whose  handwritings  are  so  scarce 
lh.it  e\en  the  British  Museum  is 
destitute  of  s]5ecimens.  Despite  the 
attraction  of  these  rarities  —  the 
receipt  signed  by  Raphael,  a  holo- 
graph letter  from  .Michael  .Angelo,  another  from  Paolo 
Veronese,  urging  his  correspondent  to  ]5urchase  a  couple 
of  estates,  two  long  letters  from  Rubens  in  his  ode  as 
a  diplomatist,  and  a  ho^t  of  others — one  feels  a  kindlier 
interest  in  the  iiiis-,i\'es  written  by  our  own  tellow- 
counti)  iin-n,  though  the  matters  referred  to  in  them  are 
often  of  the  homeliest  natiin  .  Mr.  Raeburn  -the  letter  is 
dated  tSoi.  long  before  he  came  into  his  knighthood  — 
writes  prote-ting  against  the  re-presentation  of  a  bill  he 
has  already  settled  ;  James  Ward,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  ninety  years  produced  nearly  as  many  poems  as 
pii  lures,  though,  fortunately  for  his  liter.iry  reputation, 
the  \  ast  majority  of  theiu  failed  lo  attain  the  dignity  of 
piiiit,  is  represented  liy  an  original  enigma  on  Hyron  : 
while  his  neighbour  .iiul  crony,  lleniamin  West,  by 
reason  of  his  eiitfi-c  into  the  royal  palace,  is  able  to 
announce  to  Klaxman  the  hitter's  appointment  as  scul|)tor 
to  ( '.eorge  111.  Romney  writes  in  1794  stating  that  he 
has  •■painted  four  pictures  that  do  me  more  credit  than 
aii\'  1  ha\'e  ])ainted  before."  Om-  looks  for  the  names 
with  interest,  for  li\-  this  date  the  artist  had  produced 
nearly  all  his  m.istei  pieces,  but  the  works  enumerated  — 
Milton,  T/ii-  Indian  Woman,  Opiiflia,  and  Susannc — 
onl\  tend  to   pro\e   the   often-repeated   assertion  that  an 


.irtist  is  never  a  judge  of  his  own  work,  for  the  whole 
seric's  would  not  weigh  in  the  balance  with  a  single  one 
of  his  fine  portraits.  Included  in  the  collection  are  letters 
from  Reynolds,  Constable,  Gainsborough,  Turner — in 
fact,  from  nearly  every  English  artist  of  note  up  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  same  galleries  Mr.  A.  D.  Peppercorn  showed 
nearly  sixty  landscapes  in  oil  and  water-colours.  'I'he 
artist  is  not  one  whose  work  appears  to  advantage  in  a 
one-man  show  ;  he  is  a])t  to  see  nature  always  under  the 
same  aspect,  and  the  effect  of  a  number  of  his  pictures 
being  shown  together  was  monotonous.  \et  iiulividually 
the  works  possessed  great  charm.  Mr.  Peppercorn  is  a 
master  of  tone,  his  colouring,  if  restrained,  is  always  rich 
and  sonorous,  and  in  all  his  work  there  is  a  deep  im- 
press of  personality.  The  fifty  paintings  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley  were  brighter  and  more  varied  than  those  of 
Mr.  Peppercorn,  but  on  the  whole  hardly  so  convincing. 
Sprint;,  in  which  a  greater  depth  of  tone  had  been 
attained  than  in  most  of  the  others,  was  quite  one  of 
the  best,  and  some  of  the  snow  pictures  were  exquisite 
in  quality. 

At  the  Fine  Art  .Society  1148,  New  Bond  Street,!  Mr. 
Wilfred  Hall  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  with  nearly  a 
hundred  drawings  of  the  New  Forest 
District.  These  were  set  forth  in  very 
ple.isant  colour,  always  bright,  fresh, 
and  truthful.  The  exhibition,  how- 
evej,  would  have  gained  decidedly  if 
there  had  lieen  some  sombre  work  by 
way  of  a  contrast.  In  his  few  larger 
wcirks  Mr.  Ball  was  less  successful 
than  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  fore- 
ground of  an  LitLCi'tain  Siiinincr's 
Day  -  the  most  important  drawing  in 
the  exhibition — was  decidedly  want- 
ing in  interest,  an  absence  which  the 
picturesque  background  hardly  atoned  for.  .Mr.  Wallace 
Rimington's  drawings  were  nearly  as  numerous,  but  more 
pleasantly  diversifietl  in  size  and  manner,  .\mong  the 
best  of  manv  good  examples  were:  In  the  I'yiini\-s,:w\ 
i-H'ect  of  cyjirus  trees  on  a  hill-slo|ie,  «hich  was  note- 
wortln-  for  its  fine  colour;  ( '«  ///(■  Pyrencan  Kivii-ra  and 
Mi-isSiii.  In  the  inner  gallery  a  complete  contrast  was 
l)ro\  ided  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  old  stained  glass, 
which  included  some  exceptionally  fine  specimens.  A 
panel  of  AiZ/.s/w/'^',  grisaille,  30  in.  by  iS  in.,  <v>-<<?  1 2 10, 
displayed  a  very  elaborate  geometrical  pattern  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  /•Vrv  Sisters 
\\'indo:o  .It  Nork  Cathedr.il.  A  lilteenth-century  heraldic 
shield,  21  in.  by  17  in.,  bearing  the  arms  of  Cave  of 
Kent,  was  noteworthy  for  the  fine  qu.ility  of  the  blue 
which  formed  its  predominant  colour.  .\  curious  Swiss 
p.mel, dated  1608,  contained  the  portrait  of  a  familygroup 
painted  with  the  minute  fidelity  of  a  \'an  Eyck.  There 
were  altogether  one  hundred  .md  I'oity-four  ex.imples, 
including  English,  Flemish,  I  Hitch.  ( '.ei  man,  anil  Swiss, 
and  though  the  m.ijoiit)  of  these  were  well  worthy  of 
notice,  their  luinilier   firliids  individual   mention. 
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Ax  important  dispersal  ot  antique  furniture,  rare  china, 
and  other  ob/cts  d'art  takes  place  at  the  end  of  ihe 
present  niontli,  when  Messrs.  Nicholas, 
of  Alban\-  Court  Yard,  Piccadilly,  are 
selling  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Bleddyn 
T.  Xicholl  at  "Court  Bleddyn,"  Llangibby,  Mon. 
"Court  Bleddyn"  has  been  in  the  Xicholl  family  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  some  of  the  furniture, 
notably  the  fine  old  carved  oak  bedstead  and  a  massive 
black  oak  refectory  table,  has  been  at  the  house  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  Included  in  the  sale 
are  also  a  superb  pair  of  Charles  II.  arm-chairs,  bearing 
the  NichoU  arms,  some  fine  old  china,  old  English  drink- 
ing glasses,  and  an  exceptional  number  of  old  long-case 
clocks,  whilst  an  unu>ual  feature  i^  an  old  Sedan  chair. 

If  Mr.  Kenyon  Co.x  had  delivered  his  papers  on  "  The 
Classic  Point  of  \'iew  ''  to  a  European  audience  instead 
of  to  the  students  at  the  "Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,"  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  little  less  insistent 
upon  the  comparative  excellence  of 
.\nierican  painting,  literature,  and 
architecture.  They  are  poor  "com- 
pared  to  what   has   been  or  what  should  be,"   but  are 


"  The  Classic 
Point  ot  View," 
by  Kenyon  Cox 
(T.  Werner 
Laurie.     6s.  net) 


AV      THE      POET 

nevertheless  "the  best  alive  to-day."  This  is  because 
they  are  the  most  imbueil  with  the  classic  spirit.  By  the 
classic  spirit  Mr.  Cox  means  the  traditions  of  all  good 
art  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur\-,  and  of 
a  little  English  and  nearly  all  French  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  dividing  line  between  what  is  classic  and 
what  is  not,  and  the  reason  of  the  division,  are,  how-ever, 
rather  difficult  to  find.  In  England  in  1823,  for  instance, 
the  author  implies  that  Lawrence  and  Constable  were 
the  only  painters  on  the  right  side  of  it  :  in  fact,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  "  were  the  only  painters 
left,"  though  elsewhere  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
of  Etty. 

Why  Turner,  who  followed  and  developed  classic 
tradition — classic  in  even  Mr.  Cox's  sense — should  be 
regulated  to  the  outer  darkness,  and  Constable,  the 
heretic  and  innovator,  should  be  placed  within  the  pale, 
we  are  not  informed.  While  one  must  sympathise  with 
many  of  the  author's  ideas,  and  while  much  of  the  advice 
he  gives  to  students  is  valuable,  the  impression  left  by 
his  book  is  that  he  has  tried  to  evolve  a  general  theory 
uf  art  entirely  by  the  light  of  his  own  predilections  ;  a 
theory  that,  when  examined,  reveals  itself  as  being 
neither  consistent  nor  logical,  and  in  many  vital  points 
is  whollv  incorrect. 
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Master  Humphreys' 

Clock 

'rill-.  iiri,L;in  ol  the 
title  ol  "M;iM(,T 
Humiihrcys'  Clm  k  " 
is  nut  g  iiie  tally 
kntnvii,  and  tin-  lol- 
lowiiiL:  arcuunt  may 
])tove  intLTL-^tiiiL;. 

William      Hum- 
phreys   was    burn    at 
Barnard    Castle    in 
1812,    a}Kl     in     iS^S 
he    com  111  elK  I'd    to 
make   the   relebrated 
"Master  Humphreys' 
Clock."     This    is   an 
interestiiii^-lookini;. 
centre -se<c>nd     pen- 
dulum  clock,   with 
dead-beat  movement, 
and  is  mounted  in  .m 
ornamental     wooden 
(-.ise   which    lormerl) 
belonged  to  a    1  lutch 
clock  made  about  the 
vear   1640.      William 
Humidireys     pur- 
chased this,  when  the 
clock   nuivement  was 
completely  worn  out. 
Irom    its  owner,   Mr. 
l\.<ibeler,  'ranjjits, 
ISarnard   Ca-tle,    and 
installed    thereni    the 
Master     Humphreys' 
clock.      In  1829  this 
clock  was  completed, 
and     placed    in     the 
niche    on    the    right- 
hand    side    of  the 
glass     shop -door    at 
I'.arnard   Castle. 

In  iS;,  5  a  law- 
case  had  dr.iwn  the 
attention  ol'  <  'h.ules 
Dickens  to  the 
wretched  condition  of 
certain  che.ip  \'ork- 
shire    schools  :   so    in 

the  following  year  he  arri\cil  wuh  his  Iriend,  .Mr. 
Halilot  K.  r.rowiie  ("  I'hi/")  at  the  King's  Head  Inn, 
liainard  Castle,  intent  on  ac(|uiring  full  details  con- 
,eriiinu:  them  for   Usi-   in    his   work    Xi,-h,'',!S   XiikMiw 


IKEYS       CLOCK 

his   celebral 

1839- 

Charles   !)i<k 
tour  in   .\meric. 


Charles    Dickens, 
in   walking  from   his 
inn  towards  the  Tees 
banks,    the    Abbey 
I'iridge,  and  Rokeby, 
used   to   stej)   into 
Humphreys'  sho])  on 
the    way    thither  to 
learn    the     correct 
time    by    "Master 
Humphreys'    (Jlock," 
and    thus    became 
acquainted    with    the- 
clo(-kmaker    and    his 
son,    -Master    Ilum- 
jihri-ys,    and    soon 
mentioned   the    ob- 
jfM  t    of    his    pic-selice 
in   the  district.      The 
elder     Humphreys 
knew   personally    the 
Principal     ol    the 
school     Dickens    had 
determined    to    \io\ 
tray,    so    w.is    easily 
persuaded  Ui   intro- 
duce   Dickens  and 
his    friend    ("I'hiz") 
to   Mr.  ."^haw-'s  estab- 
lishment,    situated 
in    the   village    of 
Ivowes,    near   Greta 
Bridge,    Yorkshire, 
and    in  the  vicinity 
ol    Uarnard   Castle. 
In    1837    Charles 
Dickens    passed     six 
weeks    collecting 
information    for 
yichoias  Xi,klt/[v  in 
Barnard   Castle,   .ind 
only  once  returned  to 
the   town  afterwards, 
viz.,    in     183S,   when 
he  stopped  four  days 
,tt   his    old    quarters, 
the    King's    Head. 
In    February    of    the 
same    year    he    com- 
m  e  n  c  e  d    t  o    w  1  i  t  e 
novel,  and   completed   it    in    October, 


;,  on  his  return  Irom   his  lecturinij 
acknowledged   his  indebtedness  t. 
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old  Humphreys  by  sending  him  lui  author's  copy  ol 
the  book,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  thanks,  adding 
that  he  had  determined  to  perpetuate  the  acijuaint- 
anceship  by  calling  his  next  work  Master  Hum- 
f>/ireys'  Clock.  Dickens  wrote  of  his  decision  to  his 
friend  Forster  as  follows  : — "  The  final  title  I  have 
determined  on,  or  something  very  near  it.  I  have  a 
notion  of  this  old  '  file '  in  the  queer  house  opening 
the  book  by  an  account  of  himself,  and,  among  other 
peculiarities,  of  his  affection  for  an  old  quaint,  queer- 
cased  clock,  showing  how,  when  they  have  sat  alone 
together  in  the  long  evenings,  he  has  got  accustomed 
to  its  voice,  and  come  to  consider  it  as  the  voice  of 
a  friend  ;  how  its  striking  in  the  night  has  seemed 
like  an  assurame  to  him  that  it  was  still  a  cheerful 
watcher  at  his  chamber  door :  and  how  its  face 
seemed  to  have  something  of  welcome  in  its  dusty 
features,  and  to  relax  from  its  grimness  when  he 
looked  at  it  from  his  chimney  corner.  Then  I  mean 
to  tell  how  that  he  has  kept  his  old  manuscripts  in 
the  old.  dark,  deep,  silent  closet  where  the  weights 
are,  and  taken  them  thence  to  read  (mixing  up  his 
enjoyments  with  some  notion  of  the  clock),  and  how, 
when  the  club  came  to  be  fcirmed.  thev,  bv  reason  of 
their  punctuality,  and  his  regard  for  this  dumb  ser- 
vant, took  their  name  from  it.  And  thus  I  shall  call 
the  book  either  Old  Humphreys'  Clock  or  Master 
Hianphreys'  Cluck,  beginning  with  a  woodcut  of  old 
Humphreys  and  his  clock,  and  explaining  the  why 
and  wherefore.  All  Humphrevs'  own  papers  will  be 
dated  from  My  Clockside." 

The  first  weekly  number  of  the  serial  thus  described 
made  its  appearance  in  September,  1840.  In  the 
fourth  number  appeared  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  to  which  celebrated  story  the 
periodical  was  thenceforward  entirely  devoted. 

Master  Humphreys'  Clock  was  altogether  an  imagina- 
tive work.  The  clock  is  described  as  "a  quaint  old 
thing  in  a  huge  oaken  case,  curiously  and  richly 
carved,"  differing  from  the  old  Yorkshire  clock  which 
Dickens  had  lived  beside  for  so  many  weeks  in  the 
year  1837.  But  old  feelings  are  awakened  when  he 
tells  us  how  "  its  fame  is  diffused  so  extensively 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  that  I  have  often  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  publican  or  the  baker,  and 
sometimes  even  the  parish  clerk,  petitioning  my 
housekee[)cr  to  inform  him  the  exact  time  by  '  Master 
Humphreys'  Clock.'  " 

That  the  '"  Master  Humphreys'  Clock "  herein 
described  is  the  original  clock  is  demonstrated  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  bv  the  various  documents 
and  the  photographs  handed  on  with  it. 

Among  the  documents  giving  information  about 
the    Humphreys'  clock   is  a  letter  dated  September, 


1 85 7,  from  Thomas  Humphreys,  speaking  of  the 
despatch  of  the  clock  by  rail  to  his  son  at  Hartlepool, 
where  "  Master  Hum[)hreys  "  had  a  business. 

Another  document  is  an  advice  note  from  Master 
Humphreys  speaking  of  sending  the  clock  to  New- 
castle,  where   it   was  exhibited. 


Gay's  Chair 


Another  saddle-shaped  chair  is  in  existence,  more 
elaborate  than  Pope's  chair  illustrated  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  :  this  is  the  writing-chair 
of  the  poet  ( lay,  author  of  the  dramatic 
work,  The  Begi^ars'  Opera.  A  description  of  the 
chair  appears  in  the  Illustrated  Loiutou  Ne7vs,  dated 
October  27th,  1849,  as  follows; — 

"The  identical  chair  of  the  poet  Gay  is  a  pleasing 
relic,  and  very  curious  specimen  of  ingenious  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  forming  not  merelv  a  seat 
but  also  a  desk  for  writing  on,  a  caltinet  to  hold 
papers,  and  a  complete  receptacle  for  the  holding  of 
pens,  ink,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  having  sconces 
for  candles.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  originality  of  these  several  appliances  to  produce 
the  above  combination.  Under  the  arms  of  the 
chairs  are  drawers,  with  the  necessary  implements  for 
writing  :  each  drawer  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  brass  candlestick.  A  leaf,  or  (lap  of 
wood,  may  be  raised  at  pleasure.  Under  the  seat  is  a 
drawer  for  books  or  paper,  and  behind  it  is  a  secret 
drawer  in  which  were  found  some  manuscripts,  and 
amongst  the  papers  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
drawer  was  a  commission  appointing  a  relative  of 
Gay's  to  a  post  in  the  army.  The  drawer  is  ingeniously 
fastened  by  a  small  bolt,  not  perceivable  until  the 
larger  drawer  is  removed.  The  chair  is  made  of  very 
fine-grained,  dark-coloured  mahogany,  the  seat,  back, 
and  arms  stuffed,  and  covered  with  brown  leather 
ornamented  with  brass  nails.  The  chair,  considering 
its  antiquity,  is  in  pretty  good  repair.  Some  years 
since  this  curious  relic  was  sold  among  some  of  the 
effects  of  a  lady  named  Williams,  niece  of  the  Re\'. 
Joseph  Bailer,  and  who,  by  a  previous  marriage,  had 
been  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  Filleigh, 
near  Barnstaple.  The  families  of  Fortescue  and 
Bailer  were,  by  marriage,  related  to  Gay,  his  sisters. 
Catharine  Bailer  and  Johanna  Fortescue,  inheriting 
his  property  at  his  decease.  After  Mrs.  Williams's 
death  this  chair  came  into  the  possession  ot  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  High  Street,  Barnstaple,  and,  at  his  demise, 
again  passed  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer." 

The  clock  and  chair  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Trollope  ^;  Colls,  of  West  Halkin  Street. 
London. 
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"The  Mid- 
summer of 
Italian  Art,"  by 
Frank  Preston 
Stearns 
(T.  Werner 
Laurie.     6s.  net) 


In  'J'/ic  Midsiiiiimer  of  It.ili.m  Art  Mr.  1- i.iiik  I're^tun 
.Ste.irn^  has  l;'""!"-'''  lo;.^ethci  a  series  nl  ess.iv;.  whiiii 
rc^pcclivcly  ilr.il  witli  Meclia\al  Italy, 
l.ccmardn  il.i  \'inci,  Michael  AnKfl". 
Ka|iharl  ami  Correyyio-  Though  llic 
mklress  i.\i  the  writer  is  given  as  "  The 
.Authors'  Clulj,  Loudon,'  one  may 
^us])ect  that  he  is  more  at  liome  on 
the  other  ^iile  of  the  .Atlantic;  as  an 
Knylish  writer  woulil  h.uiUy  ileeni  it 
necess.iry  to  gr.ively  assure  a  native  .uulience  that, 
"morally  and  intellecliially,''  Moscs  "was  the  jieer  of 
.Schiller  and  Emerson,  or  even  their  superior."  .Mr. 
Stearns  writes  with  much  vivacity  and  freshness,  but  his 
enthusiasm  requires  to  be  tempered  with  discretion,  and 
to  be  weighted  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats  ih.iii  at  present  he  a|)peais 
to  possess.  To  write  .daout  Leon.inlo's  M.idotiiui  and 
SI.  Anih-,  in  the  Louvre,  without  nienlionmg  the  beauti- 
ful full-si/ed  cartoon  of  the  same  subject,  slightly  varied 
in  treatment,  which  hangs  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  either  argues  unpardonable  carelessness 
or  ignorance :  while  though  one  may  excuse  the  author 
being  ajiparently  unaware  of  the  theft  of  the  Mona  Lis,:. 
his  statement  that  Raphael's  t',f//0(V«  —  to  which  he 
dexotes  ten  page^  of  criticism  — are  "now  at  Hampton 
Court  "  appears  ,i  little  out  of  date,  as  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  .South  Kensington  o\er  thirty  yeais  ago. 


iHE    fourth    \olume    of   A'i    J'r/cts    0/rr,7i/.    which 

contains  the  record-,  of  some  of  the  clnef  London  auction^ 

t'rom  October,  loio,  to  .August,  I'jii, 

compri>e^  se\  er.il  new  features  uhicli 

were    not    found    in    previous   issuer. 

The    scope    of  the    inde.x   has  been 
Smyth.     Vol.  IV.  ,    .  ,  ,     .■  r      ,, 

,-r,      TT-        A    ^         extended,   and  a   selection  of   other 

sales,  besides  those  of  .Messrs. 
Christie's,  has  been  included.  These 
additions  add  considerably  to  the 
Lilility  of  the  work,  but  hardly  in  proportion  ti5  its  incre.ise 
in  bulk.  The  records  of  a  large  number  of  the  lots 
included  might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted  for  all  the 
information  they  convey  to  the  reader.  Thus  on  opening 
a  page  at  random  one  finds  that  out  of  the  forty-one 
items  enumerated,  over  thirty  refer  to  the  sale  of  name- 
less engravings  described  under  such  headings  ,is 
"Miscellaneous  Engravings,"  6s.;  "  .\  similar  lot,'  4s.  ; 
"English  \'iews,''  9s.;  ".A  similar  lot,'  Os.,  etc.  The 
elimination  of  these  unnecessary  entries  would  make  the 
volume  more  compact  and  handier  for  reference. 


"  Art  Prices 
Current,"  edited 
by   G.  Ingram 


(The  Fine  Art 
Trade  lournal. 
21s.   net) 


"  A   Romney  Folio,"  with   Sixty-eight  Plates  in 
Photogravure,  and  an  Essay  and   Descriptive 
Notes  by  Artliur  B.  Chamberlain 
(Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.     £15   15s.  net) 

Tut,  sumptuous  I\oiiiiii-y  l-\'lii>,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  forms  the  most  important  gr.i)iluc  record  of  the 
portraiture  of  Reynolds's  popular  rn.il   wIik  h  has  been 


yet  pl.iced  before  the  public.  In  the  respect  of  h;iving 
a  uniform  series  of  hi-,  representative  works  published, 
Romney  has  fared  worse  at  the  hands  of  posterity  than 
either  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  or  Lawrence.  After 
the  first-named,  S.  \V.  Reynolds,  assisted  by  Samuel 
Cousins,  engraved  a  series  of  three  hundred  small  plates, 
which  has  been  extended  by  later  engravers  until  it  now 
includes  eight  or  nine  hundred  subjects  ;  Gainsborough 
was  reproduced  in  a  -.imilar  form,  while  the  "  l'",ngravings 
lidiii  the  choicest  svorks  of  Sir  Thomas  Lasvrence " 
occupied  the  burins  of  Cousins  and  some  of  his  best 
contemporaries  during  the  thirties  of  the  last  century. 
Messrs.  .Methuen's  publication  does  much  to  redress  this 
neglect  ;  the  plates,  if  not  so  numerous  as  in  any  of  the 
other  works  mentioned,  are  larger  in  size,  and  though  in 
photogravure  instead  of  engraving,  the  higher  artistic 
merit  of  much  of  the  older  hand-work  is  balanced  by  the 
greater  tidelity  to  the  originals  shown  in  the  modern 
rejjroiluctions.  Sixty-eight  plates  are  included,  well 
selected  to  represent  the  best  phases  of  Romney's  art, 
though  a  few  of  his  masterpieces,  such  as  the  Go-a/fr 
CItildri-ii,  are  not  included.  The  ijuality  of  the  repro- 
ductions is  somewhat  unecjual  ;  in  many  of  them,  such  as 
Lady  Hamilton  ax  Ariadne  -awA  Miss  Callterinc  Cloncnls, 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  originals  ;ire  rendered  with 
conspicuous  succes>,  while  others  are  unduly  dark  aiui 
heavN.  Taking  the  collection  as  a  whole,  however,  and 
having  regard  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  negatives  of  pictures  whose  value  is  too  great 
to  allow  ot  their  removal  from  their  owners'  keeping, 
often  in  places  not  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  camera,  the 
average  of  the  work  mu^t  be  regarded  as  high.  .An 
.idequate  description  of  e\ery  ])icture  is  given,  and  the 
\olunie  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduction  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  who,  if  he  h.is  no  further  facts 
to  gi\e  us  than  those  recorded  in  his  recent  life  of  the 
■  utist,  has  at  least  done  his  part  in  admirable  taste. 
The  folio  forms  the  most  beautiful  record  of  Romneys 
work  that  has  yet  Ijeen  jiroduced,  and  should  be  welcomed 
liv  all  lo\ers  of  the  art  of  the  most  classical,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  spont.uieous,  of  English  eighteenth- 
century   portrait   painters. 

THh-RE  are  few  more  interesting  art  histories  than  the 
"  Stor\   of  French   Painting"  as  related  by   .Mr.  Caffin. 
He    writes   from  ,in    original  stand- 
"The  Story  of  ,„-„„t.    aimin-.   as   he    tells    us,    "to 

French  Paint- 
ing," by  Charles 
H.  Caffin 
(T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 
4s.  Od.  net) 


jioint,  aiming,  as  he  tells  us 
correlate  the  growth  of  French  paint- 
ing with  the  changes  in  the  social 
.mil  jiolitical  life  of  the  nation  and 
with  the  m.mifest.itions  of  the  esprit 
i^.itilois  in  other  departments  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity, 
p.iiticul.irly  in  that  of  literature."  This  is  a  formidable 
programme;  and  to  complete  it,  and  that  in  the  scope  ot 
.1  single  octavo  volume,  omitting  none  of  the  essentials 
either  as  regards  the  e\  olution  of  French  painting  or  the 
.irtists  who  inspired  it,  and  yet  to  weave  the  whole  into  a 
well-written  .md  lively  narr.itivc,  is  a  feat  on  which  the 
author  mav  well  lie  i ongr.itulated.      ( ireat  as  has  been 
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the  influence  of  France  since  the  victories  of  Joan  of  Arc 
finally  liberated  her  from  the  fears  of  foreign  domination, 
it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  there  is  not  a  strony 
element  of  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Caflin's  statement  that 
"  as  a  leader  in  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  France 
has  maintained  her  ascendency  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century."  Though  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  "  saw  the 
highest  splendour"  of  Italian  art  set  and  merge  into 
twilight,  even  a  cursory  examination  of  dates  would 
have  reminded  him  that  much  of  the  greatest  work  of 
the  Italian  schools  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Raphael  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  when  it  opened, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  three  years  younger,  Leonardo  had 
not  commenced  his  Mona  Lisa,  Giorgione  had  the  best 
part  of  his  work  still  to  do,  wliile  Michael  Angelo,  who 
lived  until  1564,  Titian  until  1576,  and  Tintoretto  until 
1594,  carried  the  splendours  of  Italian  art  nigh  on  to 
the  borders  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  the  French 
art  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
Italy,  it  was  equally  surpassed  in  the  seventeenth  by 
that  of  .Spain,  Holland,  and  Flanders  ;  while  in  the 
eighteenth  it  was  outshone  by  that  of  England.  The 
great  period  of  French  painting  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  this  period  alone  can  it  be  said  to 
have  attained  ascendency.  Mr.  Caffin,  if  he  does  not 
e.^plicitly  recognise  this  fact,  implies  it  by  devoting 
two-thirds  of  his  work  to  nineteenth-century  artists.  If 
in  his  introduction  and  some  of  his  incidental  remarks 
he  is  apt  to  over-eulogise  the  merits  of  French  painting 
as  a  whole,  this  in  nowise  prevents  him  from  being  an 
excellent  guide  on  the  subject,  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  phases  of  it  being  sound  and  illuminative, 
and  his  criticisms  of  the  individual  artists  thoroughly 
trustworthy. 


Robert  Louis  Stkvenson  made  his  "  inland 
voyage  "  in  a  canoe.  Mr.  E.  Tenijile  Thurston  took  a 
less  adventurous  but  more  uncon- 
ventional course  by  hiring  a  canal 
boat,  T/ie  Flower  nf  ulouicster.  In 
this  he  trailed  behind  the  horse 
Fanny,  led  by  the  bargeman  "  Eyn- 
sham  Harry,"  from  Oxford  through 
the  South  Midlands  to  the  skirts  of 
the  Black  Country,  and  from  thence 
to  Inglesham  in  Gloucester.  It  was  a  quiet  mode  of 
travel,  through  a  placid  country.  Its  record  is  not 
thrilled  by  any  chronicle  of  adventure,  but  meanders 
along  pleasantly  enough,  describing  the  scenery  through 
which  Mr.  Thurston  passed  and  the  characters  whom 
he  encountered,  and  now  and  then  turning  aside  into 
the  backwaters  of  philosophy.  Some  of  this  is  the 
author's  own,  but  more  of  it  emanates  from  the  people 
of  the  country-side,  mere  especially  from  "  Eynsham 
Harry,"  whose  homely  phrase  often  clothes  sayings 
which  show  a  deep  insight  into  life.  Mr.  W.  R.  Daken's 
illustrations  in  colour  and  black  and  white — the  latter 
are    the   best — accord    harmoniously   with    the    spirit    ot 


"The  Flower 
of  Gloucester  ' 
By  E.  Temple 
Thurston 
(Williams  and 
Norgate. 
7s.  6d.  net) 


the  book.  It  is  not  a  work  to  be  read  through  at  a 
sitting,  but  to  be  dipped  into  when  one  is  in  a  congenial 
mood  ;  and  if  so  treated,  it  should  provide  some  half- 
hours  of  tranquil  and  salutary  entertainment  to  thr 
reader  who  likes  to  find  big  meanings  in  the  little 
things  of  life. 


SV-XCHRO.MsiNi;  with  the  loss  ot   Francia's  Portrait 

of  F]-cdcri}io  Gonzagii  to  .America,  comes  the  news  of 

the   acquisition   for  the    National 

A  New  Acquisition       ,•     n  c    .\.        ■.„-<-   >i,<. 

^  dallery    of    the    picture    ot   the 

-,     .        ,  ^   ,,  Madonna  and  Cliild '.uilli  Aiv^el.\, 

National  Oallery  ,        ^  ,-•         r        -t-i  ■    '  c 

by    Benozzo   Gozzoli.      This    fine 

example   of  the    Florentine  School  was   much  admired 

when  it  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  "Old  Masters" 

at  the    Grafton    Gallery  towards   the   end  of  last  year. 

It  was  then   the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Wagner.     The 

picture,  which  is  very  rich  in  colour  and  in  a  singularly 

good  (state  of  preservation,   is  on  panel,  and  measures 

57^  in.  by  38^  in. 


A  New  Acquisition   for  the   Walker  Art   Gallery, 
Liverpool 

The  miniature  of  Ihvi  Jour,  by  Miss  Mess  Norriss, 
which  was  illustrated  in  The  Co.nnoISSEIR  of  August, 
igii,  when  it  was  on  view  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  has  been  ac(_|uired  for  the  permanent 
collection  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Li\erpool,  a 
welcome  proof  of  the  increased  interest  which  is  now 
being  taken  in  the  eminently  British  art  of  miniature 
painting. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  a  very  important  Exhi- 
bition of  Miniatures  was  opened  in  Brussels.  More  than 
two  thousand  examples  have  been  got 
together,  amongst  them  being  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  all  the  greatest 
masters  and  periods  of  the  art  of 
miniature  painting.  The  collection  is  displayed  in  a 
series  of  small  rooms,  decorated  and  furnished  in  a  fitting 
manner  with  tapestries,  pictures,  carvings  and  other 
objects  of  art  lent  by  museums  and  various  well-known 
collectors.  Amongst  those  who  have  lent  items  to  the 
Exhibition  are  the  Queens  of  England,  Holland,  and 
Italy  :  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden  ;  Princess 
Mathilde  of  Saxony:  the  Duke  d'Arenberg  ;  the  Museums 
of  Amsterdam,  Dresden,  Rome,  Gotha,  Cologne,  and 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Belgium.  Particular  interest  is 
attached  to  the  rooms,  tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  Charles 
Allom,  in  which  are  displayed  more  than  four  hundred 
miniatures  representing  the  history  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  the  gallery,  in  which  more  than  five 
hundred  miniatures  representing  the  French  School  are 
exhibited.  The  exhibition  is  organised  by  the  same 
committee  that  arranged  and  supervised  the  Exhibition 
of  Primitives  at  Bruges  and  the  Exhibition  of  Belgian 
Art  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Brussels,  and  is  undei 
the  presidency  of  ISaron  H.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove. 
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The    CoiiHGissciir 


"  Shakespeare's 
England  " 


Till',  \v.i\c  1)1"  cnlhu^uism  in  .Sh,ikc^|a-.iii;in  iiialtt-r 
wliiih  Iki'-  boon  of  late  revived  in  England,  fostered  and 
nursed  ]jy  the  great  Shakespeare 
festi\als  at  His  Majesty's  and  at 
Siratfoid-Dii-Avon,  and  gixing  rise  in 
its  tmn  to  the  desire  for  a  national  theatre  in  tlic 
c:ountr\  which  lioasts  the  ^it-ate^t  tiraniatic  poet  tlie 
world  ha^  known,  i'^  now  approaching  its  culniinatinL; 
point  in  the  tcucntcnary  of  iiji^.  Meanwhile,  Mr-., 
(jeorge  Connvallis  West  has  .  onic  loi ward  on  behalf  ol 
the  movement  for  the  national  theatre,  and  has  promoted 
a  Shakespeare  ball  with  such  success  that  the  sum  ol 
ten  thousand  pounds  was  handed  over  to  the  theatre 
fluid  after  expenses  had  been  deii.neil.  This  encouraged 
Mrs.  West  to  go  hntlu-r  in  the  e,\ploitation  of  the 
Shakespeare  idea,  and  the  magnilicent  conception  ol 
"  Shakespeare's  Kngland  "  i>crurred  to  her. 

To  tho^e  who  had  been  associated  with  Mrs.  West  in 
the  worknig  out  of  .dl  the  dctaiU  of  the  idea,  it  has 
already  become  so  concrete  that  it  appears  now  as  if  the 
opening  were  a  thing  of  the  |)ast  and  as  if  the  e.xhibition 
were  a  /'a//  itccoiiipli.  For  we  have  so  often  passed 
through  those  streets  of  timbered  houses  with  the 
ipiaint  and  cosy  lath-and-plaster  elTect,  and  the  jutting 
forward  and  overhanging  top  stories  of  Elizabeth's  day. 
Mr.  Lutyens  is  an  cx])ert  in  reproducing  the  atmosphere 
of  a  bygone  time,  and  he  has  done  it  here  so  well  that 
the  time  seems  no  longer  to  be  bygone,  but  one  in  which 
we  are  living.  And  this  effort  is  worth  making,  as  it  is 
perhaps  more  easily  made  successful  with  the  age  ot 
Elizabeth  than  with  any  time  between  then  and  now. 
We  seem  somehow  to  be  so  f;ir  remmed  from  the  days 
of  the  Georges,  with  their  stifl"  conventions  and  the  world 
of  caste,  in  comparison  with  the  age  of  freedom  and 
virility  which  we  dub  Elizabethan.  'i'here  seem  so 
many  points  in  common  between  then  and  now.  For  it 
was  an  age  of  emancipation  as  this  is,  and  it  was  a  time 
of  throwing  away  of  the  old  and  a  putting  on  of  the  new 
as  this  is,  and  a  time  of  the  pride  of  human  beings  in 
their  own  achievements  as  this  is. 

^'et  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all,  looking  back  on 
it,  is  the  tremendous  literary  outburst,  and  the  growth  of 
the  new  literary  art,  the  drama.  How  much  more  it  was 
a  literary  art  then  than  a  pictorial  as  now  is  seen,  and 
seen  only,  when  we  have  the  plays  in  their  original 
setting  as  we  shall  ha\e  them  at  Earl's  Court  this 
summer.  Thus  the  (iothic  wandering  in  play  form  which 
was  Elizabethan  and  Shakespearian  has  its  natural 
e.xpression  on  the  simple  -^tage  without  proscenium — with 
the  curtains  stretched  from  |iillar  to  pillar  of  the  pent- 
house roof  which  covers  the  back  twehe  leet  of  stage, 
showing  in  their  shifting  the  many  scenes  in  which  tin- 
action  takes  place. 

It  will  be  a  great  boon  educationally,  this  seeing  ot 
Shakespeare's  work  expressed  in  the  conditions  for  which 
he  wrote  it.  Personally,  I  wish  that  all  our  dramatli 
classics  Could  be  seen  in  this  manner  I  mean  in  tin- 
manner  in  which  the  author  saw  his  work  w-hen  it  was 
first  produced.  Surely  the  schoolboy  or  the  schoolgirl 
w-ho  has  to  learn  Shakespeare  will  do  so  with  the  less 


heartburning  when  he  or  she  has  learned  lust  to  enter 
Shakespearian  atmosphere,  and  so  look  at  things  as  the 
author  must  have  looked  at  them  to  a  great  extent. 
When,  at  twenty  minutes  ])ast  three,  the  first  trumpet 
blast  is  blown  from  the  roof  of  that  i[uaint  polygonal 
building,  which  is  the  Earl's  Court  reproduction  of 
Shakespeare's  first  theatre,  we  know  that  we  are  listening 
to  the  first  sounding —the  sound  which  every  good  play- 
going  citizen  waited  so  eagerly  for  as  the  trumpet  blasts 
sounded  across  the  Thames. 

Then  in  the  original  "  -Shakespeare's  England  "  the 
waterway  was  crammed  with  wherries,  and  the  bridge  w-ith 
riders  and  foot-passengers,  all  struggling  towards  the 
bankside  to  the  (jlobe  Playhouse.  So  in  the  "  Shake- 
speare's England  "  at  Earl's  Court  we  see  the  citizens 
coming  in  a  nois\-  band  to  take  up  their  places  as  the 
groundlings,  while  from  other  parts  of  this  mimic  Eng- 
land come  richer  citizens  on  horseback,  some  with  their 
ladies  riding  pillion  as  they  go  masked  to  the  orgy  of 
the  play. 

At  the  second  sounding  we  see  the  gallants  come 
through  the  arras  and  sit  on  the  stage,  and  fall  to  card- 
playing  as  described  in  the  Uiil/'s  Horiihflolc  by  Mr. 
Dekker.  So  all  through  the  play,  either  at  half-past 
three,  half-past  five,  or  nine,  we  get  the  Shakespearian 
atmosphere — the  atmosphere  of  the  Elizabethan  play- 
house, even  to  the  jig  which  the  company  dance  at  the 
cud  of  the  play  to  the  music  of  Tarleton's  pipe,  and  the 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  \"irgin  (lueen.  How  curious 
was  the  vogue  of  worship  of  the  aforesaid  queen.  Her 
person  seemed  to  have  been  really  held  sacred,  for  even 
the  things  which  were  placed  on  the  table  where  she 
would  eventually  dine  were  placed  on  the  table  with 
many  genuflections,  as  though  approaching  an  altar. 
All  this  is  well  seen  in  the  banc|ueting-hall  at  Earl's 
Court,  where  the  ceremonial  of  the  banquet  for  the 
queen  is  gone  through  in  the  setting  of  the  table  for  her 
dinner  with  the  Duke  d'.-^lencon.  Here  the  queen  is 
seen  with  her  fa\ourite  maids  of  honour  and  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  her  reign — Essex,  Leicester,  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  Dr.ike,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Frobisher,  etc. 
The  quaintness  of  the  playing  of  a  masque  or  interlude 
to  beguile  the  hour  of  dining  is  seen  here  as  shown 
in  the  picture  in  the  Xational  Portrait  Gallery  of  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Frederick  Unton. 

.\fter  we  have  seen  the  ceremonial  of  the  banquet,  we 
may  follow  Drake  or  Frobisher  as  they  saunter  down 
to  the  waterside.  There,  rocking  on  the  water,  is  the 
f.imous  A\-<'f/!xc\  "in  her  habit  as  she  lived,"  fully  rigged, 
with  her  sailors  and  men-at-arms.  In  fact,  we  knew  of 
our  proximity  to  the  ship  by  the  hearty  chorus  of  the 
rough  sailor-men  as  they  worked  to  their  chanties.  As 
they  saw  their  great  leader  a  shout  went  up  which  rent 
the  air,  and  the  men  stood  to  attention  as  the  leaders 
passed  them  ;  but  hardly  were  they  by  than  the  cheers 
and  hat-waving  crushed  all  colder  ceremonial.  And,  as 
.Admiral  Drake  looks  over  his  ship,  we  go  with  him  and 
pass  through  the  decks,  and  go  down  below  and  make 
ourselves  at  home  on  this  relic  of  England's  great  time 
when  the  modern  world  was  forming.     Hut  w-e  are  drawn 
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to  the  shore  again  as  the  sailors  clamber  down  the 
gangway  and  form  a  circle  on  the  quay,  for  the  fishermen 
from  Flamborough  have  come,  and  are  giving  one  of 
their  characteristic  sword-dances  in  honour  of  the 
Admiral's  visit.  Very  old  these  sword-dances  are,  relics 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  days.  And  again  they  cause 
delight,  as  of  old,  as  they  are  seen  by  the  shipside. 

.As  all  turn  in  on  the  ship,  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
beacon  light  and  follow  the  people  through  the  streets  of 
old  timbered  houses.  Wandering  here  in  the  half-light, 
it  seems  that  all  this  is  real.  From  afar  I  hear  the  faint 
strains  of  a  madrigal.  The  houses  seem  as  though  dead, 
and  I  begin  to  wonder  if  they  are  really  inhabited. 
Suddenly  I  see  a  light  shining  in  the  lattice  of  a  house 
opposite.  It  is  shining  from  one  of  the  bedroom  case- 
ments. Then  the  casement  is  thrown  open  and  a  young 
girl  looks  out.  One  of  our  Elizabethan  sailors  passes 
me  quickly  and  stays  looking  up  at  the  window.  I  retire 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pent-house  roof  beside  nie  and 
watch.  A  second  sailor  comes  forward  and  challenges 
the  first.  They  fight.  I  notice  that  the  second  man 
fights  with  a  dagger  rather  than  a  sword.  Then  the 
swarthy  second  arrival  is  slightly  wounded.  In  his  rage 
he  utters  a  cry,  and  the  cry  is  in  Spanish.     In  a  moment 


the  street  seems  swarming  with  men. 
a  Spanish  spy  ! "  is  the  cry,  and  the 
poor  man  is  hustled,  surrounded, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  Drake's 
ship,  where  he  is  put  in  irons,  only 
disturbing  the  rest  cm  board  for  a 
moment. 

Then  my  attention  is  drawn  away 
with  another  sound  of  quarrelling. 
This  time  it  is  the  vnice  of  a  woman 
raised  in  denunciatidn,  and  1  begin 
to  think  once  more  of  the  many 
points  which  link  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  with  that  of  the  Fifth 
(leorge.  But  there  is  no  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  she  has  no  ham- 
mer. She  is  scolding  her  husband. 
He  tries  all  he  can  to  soothe  her, 
but  in  vain.  Other  men,  his  chums, 
do  the  same,  but  to  no  avail. 
Then  comes  the  inevitable  doom. 
Some  young  apprentices  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
carrying  her  along,  they  cry,  "To 
the  Ducking  Stool  with  her  '.  '  So 
she  is  led,  kicking  and  screaming, 
through  the  old  streets,  past  the 
Globe  playhouse,  right  up  north 
into  Bartholomew's  Fair,  where  she 
is  solemnly  ducked  in  the  ducking- 
stool  and  comes  up  dripping  if  unre- 
pentant. 

I  look  round  the  fair  where 
chance  has  thus  brought  me.     The 
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Constables  of  the  Watch  who  guaril  the  doors  are  fall- 
ing asleep  over  their  games  of  nine  men's  morris.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  fair  the  archers  are  steadily  trying 
their  skill  with  the  long-bow,  in  earnest  competition. 
Round  the  booths  the  citizens  are  swarming.  The  fat, 
oily  pig-woman  is  vaunting  her  wares  and  scolding  in 
turns.  Mr.  Justice  Overdo  is  placidly  seated  in  the 
stocks  as  reward  for  his  searching  for  crime.  A  sweet 
ballad  singer  allurant  has  just  been  singing  John  Dow- 
land's  "Fine  knacks  for  ladies,"  and  Kindheart  the  dentist 
has  pulled  out  a  tooth  on  the  final  note.  The  apprentices 
have  been  wrestling  in  the  space  within  the  booths,  and 
are  now  playing  at  quintain  on  foot.  Roars  of  laughter  are 
following  the  sallies  of  Puppy  the  wrestler  and  the  feats 
of  the  sword  and  buckler  man  in  his  defiance  at  quintain 
when  he  sits  on  a  three-legged  stool  and  parries  all 
assaults  with  his  shield.  Then  there  is  the  quintain 
with  the  boy  in  the  swing  let  go  against  the  boy  on  the 
stool  with  his  foot  up.  In  fact,  there  is  merriment  all 
around  the  fair.  A  course  is  cleared  suddenly,  and  a 
bevy  of  hobby  horses  come  capering  round  the  arena  : 
then  there  is  a  sack  race  and  a  cushion  dance.  But  the 
puppet  show  is  going  to  begin  ;  Zeal-in-the-land-Busy  is 
there,  and  is  dead  against  the  stage  and  all  its  vices,  yet 
the  play  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  enacted  by  the  puppets 
and  interrupted  by  the  Puritan,  and 
I  know  at  last  tliat  I  am  seeing 
Elizabethan  England  as  it  lived, 
looking  through  the  glasses  of  rare 
Ben  Jonson. 

Rare  Ben  is  not  the  only  one  of 
Shakespeare's  fellows  represented 
in  this  representation  of  "Shake- 
speare's England."  Plays  are  going 
up  at  the  (.;iobe,  I)  y  Nathaniel 
Field,  by  Dekker,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  by  John  Lyiy  the 
Euphuist,  b\-  Marlowe,  and  others. 
So  we  shall  see  specimens  from  the 
work  of  men  who  were  his  fellows 
and  conqictitors,  shining  beside 
his  ijwn  work  as  the  light  of  a 
rush  might  shine  beside  the  sun. 

.-Xs  I  went  a-thinking  of  all  this 
teeming  life  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  meant,  with  all  its  wrong- 
headedness,  its  cleverness,  its 
virility,  its  delight  in  fanciful  brain 
conceptions,  1  heard  the  strains  of 
a  pavane  from  the  Virginal  ISook 
issuing  from  the  Fortune  Theatre, 
and  knew  th.U  they  were  dancing 
the  court))-  measures  there,  and 
thought  of  the  splashing  of  the 
wave  of  Italian  culture  on  the  Eng- 
lish shores. — Patrick  Kirwan, 
Afasfer  of  tlie  Revels  and  Manai^er 
of  the  Globe  Theatre. 
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>  sliuLikl  he  made  iipun  the  cuupcin  wliK  h  will  be  kamd  in  the  adveitiseiiient  pages.  While, 
■iiomiDus  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  is 
h  ill  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns, 
irply  will  he  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
xakiatiun.s  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
iigeuieiits  can  be  made  lor  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
e,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
r  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  .should  be  addressed  to  the 
Kni|uiry   1  >ept.,   Thk  ("onnoisseur,   35-39,   Maddox  Street,   W." 
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Engravings. — .\5.11r  (W. 


.niv 


nil 
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Colour  Prints  l.y  J.   K.  Smilli,  and  (.Uieis.— .\5,i  17  |«cl- 

l.wll.— .\ll   your  prinN  arc  uf  value,  particularly  llio'-c  by  J.  K. 

Smilli    .uiil    Keating.  It   is   nut   possible  for    us   to    place   any 

clelinilr  vakuition  upon  iheni  without  seeing  them. 

Oak  Wardrobe.— .\5, 12;,  (\Vliiiefieia,ManclKMer).—  Iu.lg- 
iiig  iVom  the  photograph,  the  carved  oak  wardrobe,  or  chest,  is 
jirobalily  moilern.  There  are  no  known  examples  of  antique 
lurniture  of  Ihis  desij;n.  We  should  say  it  is  p'lemish,  and 
assimiing  the  panels  to  be  anti(|ue  and  the  rest  comparatively 
modern,  we  sliould  say  it  is  worth  .^{^20  at  the  outside.  The 
value  depends  entirely  on  the  age  of  the  four  lop  panels, 
and  without  an  inspection  we  can  only  name  a  sum  willi 
iinrrrlainly. 

Ouaich.".-\S.I4i  C-blildford). -We  cannot  give  an  opinion 
on  the  l^hiaich  ymi  dccribe  wilhoul  sei-ing  it. 

Prints.  — As.  Ill  I  (I'ulhaml.— \our  print- by  H.irti.lo//i,  a  Her 
<.uercino,  are  in  very  little  demand,  and  al  ihe  most  they  would 
■only  realise  a  few  shillings  each  at  the  present  day.  The  other 
])rinls  on  your  list  are  all  of  moderate  value,  with  the  exception 
■of  the  three  liattle  subjects.  If  line  impressions  ihev  might 
realise /,-2  to  /:,;  the  sel. 


Engraving  by  \Vi 

vl.— We    cannot   gni 
nowini;  the  hill  lilie  a 


Is.  aller  (;ainsliorough.--.\5,174  (An 
a  \aluation  ot  your  engTa\  ing  withi 
d  Ihe  ,lale. 


Davenport  Service. --.As, 191  (Kairiield.  I.iver|iooli.— 
judging  Iroin  the  photograph,  "the  service  is  probably  fifty  or 
sixty  yeaisold  (the  lactory  ceaseil  about    1S76),  but   there  is  no 


chi\-  decnratiil  service  it 


-.\s. 228  (Cambridgeb  — Your 
»o\ild  letch  £2   to  £i   if  in 


only  worth  a 


means  of  lixing  a  preci-e  date. 
should  lie  worth  about  /:25. 

"Punch's  Pocket  Books. 

series  of  "  Punch's  I'ocket  Bool, 
j^erfect  condition,  as  published. 

"  Locksley  Hall."— .As, 230  (.Scole).-  We  should  advise 
you  to  Willi    1,,  Ml.  S.  Irench,  oY  St  uthampton  Street,  W.C. 

Coloured     Print,    by    Zolel,    after   Drummond.— .•\5.24S 
("  Kinsman,"  Tolnes), — The  jirint  you  dccrilx 
or  value  from  a  collector's  ]ioint  of  view.      It  is 
shillings. 

Coloured  Print.-  .\s.2Ss  (.AdamMm).  —  Ihe  piini  i~ 
unlikely  lo  realise  more  ihan  a'few  shillings,  as  it  is  damaged. 

Vase. — .*\5,256  (Edgbaston). — The  va'e,  judging  from  the 
drawing,  is  Japanese,  not  Chinese,  and  made  al  Kutani,  province 
of  Kanga.  This  ware  is  highly  esteemed,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion, the  vase  seems  to  lie  a  characteristic  piece  of  good  quality. 
It  was  probably  made  since  the  revival  of  the  industry  in  this 
ilistrict,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  should  be  worth  about  £2. 

Books.  .As, 257  (I'oliava).  — N'our  books  are  of  no  value  to 
a  collector. 

(jrandfather  Clock.  —  .A5, 260  (Kingston-by-Sea).  —  We 
cannot  liace  any  record  of  the  maker  of  your  clock.  If  you  can 
send  us  a  iihotogia]th  we  can  tell  you  its  proliable  value. 

Coins.  — .A5,2So  (Cibialtarl.  — The  coins  you  describe  are 
common  Roman  examples,  and  are  of  no  inteiest  or  \alue  to  a 
collector. 

"Mystery  of  Self  Deceiving."  .A5,29S  (Buxtoni. — 
Your   book   is  practically  of  no  value. 
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Some 

Famous 

Hotels 


A  X  old  Scottish  saying  asserts 
^*-  that  "the  ( lordons  hae  the 
guidin  o't."  The  proverb  niav  be 
api)h'ed  in  all  sincerity  to  the  famous 
group  of  hotels  which  bear  that 
"gav   and  gallant"   name.      For  the 


Lie     LOLNCE 


Ixmner  of  the  Cordon  HoteK  ha^ 
floated  proudly  over  Charing  ('ro^s 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the 
standard  of  ((imfort  and  luxiuv 
which  was  set  up  by  their  estab- 
lishments has  never  been  lowereil 
during  all  this  time — a  long  period 
in  the  record  of  hotels.  The 
( lordon  Hotels  are  known  to  the 
better  class  of  travellers  frtnn  all 
over  the  world,  especially  to  ,\nieri- 
cans,  from  the  Sc.iuth  as  well  as 
the  Xorth,  with  whi.im  thev  are  as 
po[Hilar  as  with  liritishers.  One  i>f 
the  most  favoured  of  the  grou]) 
of  the  five  London  Cordons  is  the 
Metropole,   which   is   situated  at  the 


iMiibankment  end  of  Xorthiniiberland  .\\enue.  The 
buildir'^  was  so  elaborately  and  thoughtfulh-  designed 
that  its  construction  occujiied  no  less  than  three 
years.  It  was  opened  on  June  ist,  i.S<S5,  and  its 
prestige  has  increased  with  time.  The  outer  building 
is  Italian  in  style,  and  the  space  loyered  is  nearly 
an  acre.  'I'he  artistic  note  prevails  throughout,  from 
the  fine  stone  carving  over  the  principal  entrance  in 
Xorthumberland  Avenue  to  the  deixiration  of  the 
smallest   room.      But,  abo\e  all,   the  greatest  pLissible 


care  has  been  cxi.TciNril  In  secure 
till'  ciiiiiforl  anil  i  (iinciiiciice  iil  the 
\isiUirs  til  the  Hotel  Metropole. 
I'here  is  an  air  nl  sp.u  musness 
ahoiit  the  lunel,  an<l,  as  the  l)iiil(l- 
in^;  occupies  a  triangle,  it  olitains 
,1  lull  amount  ol  li^lit  and  air. 
The  corridors  anil  |iulilic  rooms  are 
thorutighlv  warmed,  tiot  only  hv 
coal  lires,  but  by  a  modern  heating; 
apparatus,  whii  li,  altlioui^h  It  imparls 
an  ai;reeable  warmth  to  the  atmos- 
phere, does  not  impo\erish  the  air. 
Noleworlhy  teatlires  (,l  the  Mi'-tro- 
pole  are  the  louil,;;e-  one  ol  the  most 
ch.niuint;  apartments  in  London — 
the  di.iwinu-room,  tin,'  elegant  uuisic- 
room,  and  the  ma,L;nilicent  clinins;- 
room.  all  on  the  L^iound  Hour  and 
.dl  enio\in_>j,  natuial  li.i;ht.  In  accord- 
.nicc  witli  modern  rei  |uirements, 
the  bath-rooms,  .nid  die  bed  rooms  (with  bath-rooms 
ol  their  (iwn).  ha\e  been  largeK'  increased  in 
number,  and  the  s,initar\'  .irraiiL^euients  haee  been 
diorou^hlv  oyerhauled.  included  m  the'  Hotel 
Melr.ipole  ,ue  the  beautiful  W  hilehall  Rooms — with 
,1  srp.n.ite  eiitr.ince— where-  the  m.ijorily  ol  the 
leading;   Rei^inieiit.il   ilinners.  and  nuin)-  l.imous  iniblic 


Tlw  Coi/noissnir 


>Ma.   vnroRiA 


ban(|uets,   take-    |ilace   each   year.       The    Metroiioie   is 
noted  lor  the  excellence  and  refuiemeiit  of  its  cookiiiLi;. 

.\t  the  other  end  ol  the  .\\t'iiue,  lacini;  Trafalgar 
.Square  and  the  new  end  of  the  processional  road 
which  leads  to  lliK  kingham  i'.dace.  is  the  Ciraiid 
Hotel,  which,  be  it  noted,  was  the  first  of  the  Cordon 
Hotels  to  be  built.  It  st.uids  on  a  large 
p.irt  of  the  ground  whic  h  w.is  formerly  cicc-u- 
pied  b\  Northumberland  House,  ami  its 
opening,  in  iSSo,  iriarkecl  such  an  era  in 
the  hotel  world  of  the  metropolis  that  the 
function  W.IS  .ittended  by  the  Lord  .\Liyor 
of  London  .incl  the  .Sheriffs  m  st.ile.  It  is 
r.ither  a  rem.irk.ible  lealure  of  the  Cordon 
Hotels  th.il  cicli  est.dilishuieiit  h.is  its  own 
class  of  \isilors.  The  Crand  has  l)een, 
almost  Irom  its  inception,  the  resort  ol 
JMiglish  ccumty  people,  the  great  manulac- 
turing  he.ids  ancl  (heir  laniilies,  and  ,l  select 
ckiss  ol  .\uiericans.  It  s.ns  much  lor  the 
I'.r.md  th.it  it  has  the  same  \isitors  ye.ir 
.ifter  \e,ii.  This,  no  doubt,  is  clue  to  the 
l.ici  th.a  the\  line!  here  the  most  subst.inti.il 
.  omiort  and  the  best  of  baiglish  fare.  .\s 
IS  the  CISC  with  .ill  the  ( h.rdon  Hotels,  the 
(  ;r,inil  IS  thoroughly  modernised  in  all  respects. 
Us  l.ucst  .icldiiions  include  .1  number  ol 
bath-rooms:  .ind  the  chief  dining-room  h,is 
been  re  dec cr.ited  Mv\  newly  upholstered 
this   year. 


The  Coiinoisse/ir 


i;r(invenor   hotel 

Xorthiimbcrland  A\enue  iiosstsses  .still  unotlu-r 
Cordon  Hotel.  This  is  the  Hotel  \'ictoria,  opposite 
the  (irand.  Its  external  architecture,  with  its  lengthy 
and  handsome  frontage,  is  very  imposing.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  which,  in  many  parts,  is  e\- 
qiiisitelv  carved.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the 
\'ictoria  have  been  considered  with  a  view  to  providing 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  All  the  public  rooms, 
together  with  the  reception  and  ticket  offices,  the 
cigar  and  tv])ewriting  rooms,  are  on  the  ground  floor. 
Thus,  for  instance,  as  we  face  the  handsome  marble 
staircase,  we  ha\  e,  to  the  left,  the  l.idies'  drawing 
and  writing  rooms,  and  the  magnificent  dining-room, 
while,  i:>n  the  right,  are  the  grill  and  smoking  rooms, 
and,  at  the  back — but,  like  the  other  public  rooms 
of  the  Mctori.i,  enjoying  natural  light — is  the  lounge. 
It  has  long  been  the  aim  and  accomiilishment  of 
the  Mctoria  to  make  its  visitors  feel  thoroughly 
at  home.  The  bed-rooms  .ue  second  to  none  in 
London,  and  many  of  them  are  so  fortunately 
situateil  that  they  possess  a  quietude  that  is  rare 
in  anv  citv,  more  particularly  in  the  busy  lile 
which  Centres  ar(.)und  Charing  ( 'ross. 

It  is  Ijiit  a  little  distance  iVom  (baring  ('ross,  by 
the  Mall  and  p.ist  Huckinglvun  I'alace,  to  the  Cros- 
venor  Hotel,  whi(;h  adjoins  N'ictoria  Station.  The 
Crosvenor — thanks  to  its  proximity  to  the  London 
residence  cif  the  King  and  (Jueen — enjoys  the  patronage 
of  a  distinguished  class  of  \isitors,  more  especially 
during  the  season.  Since  it  came  into  the  control 
of  the  Cordons,  it  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved.      Its  luxurious  suites  i_if  private  rooms  are 


Eaton  Square 
take    place. 
( ;ros\'enor — a 
called,   out  of 
Cordon    Hoti. 


a  special  feature  of  this  hotel, 
but,  in  consequence  ol  the 
great  inirease  in  Continental 
travelling,  further  accommo- 
dation became  ne<essary,  and 
the  new  wing,  built  at  the 
front  of  the  station  —  Imt 
sufficiently  tar  away  from  the 
plattorms  to  avoid  disturbance 
by  the  noise  of  trains — [jro- 
vides  a  large  number  of  Ijed- 
rooms.  In  the  new  wing  of 
the  Cros\enor  Hotel  is  ,ilso 
situate<l  the  exquisite  suite  of 
rooms  so  often  used  tor 
wedding  receptions  and 
private  dumers.  The  ( Iros- 
venor  is  but  the  pro\erl)ial 
sti^me's-throw  Ircm  St.   I'eter's, 

,  where  so  manv  fashionable  marriages 
The      Bessborough     Rooms     of     the 

i  these  handsome  apartments  are 
compliment   to    the    chairman    of    the 

Is — consist    of    a     series  -of    charming 
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lir--l  .\\ciuic,  which  is  mainly 
palruiiisc'd  bv  im|KirlaiU  husiiu-ss 
|)roplc  from  the  North  and  tht' 
Miillands,  as  well  as  by  many 
AiiK-riians.  aims  at  siipplyiiii;  a 
moderate  tariff  in  combination  with 
the  t;reatest  care  and  comfort  for 
ils  \isitors. 

It  is  an  c'asy  transition  I'ront 
l.omliMi,  either  by  tlie  hiMirious 
"Southern  lielle,"  l)y  motor,  or,  in 
the  season,  by  (  ()a(  h,  to  the  Hotel 
Metriipole,  l')riL:;hton.  whi(  h  continues 
to  hold  the  hii;h  position  which  it 
won  iiiinuchately  upon  its  opening; 
in    ]8i)0.        I'he    lirinhtoii    Metropole 


rooms  which  Umm-  notlnng  to  Ix- 
llc^ired  ill  reaped  ol'  elegance  or 
comfort.  The  clecorali\e  sihenie  is 
in. 'St  refined,  partiiiilar  care  ha\inn 
lieen  exercised  in  this  ri-L;,n"d  in 
\  iew  ol  the  weddini;  L;iie--ts  who 
assemble  heie  so  freqiienth'.  the 
\isilors  beinn  thus  assured  ol  a 
deh.nhtlul    back-round. 

The  Fust  Avenue  Hotel,  which 
is  situated  in  HollM.rii,  hard  bv 
Lincoln's  Inn  fields  ami  within 
easv  distaine  ^A  the  i^icit  railwa\ 
stations  of  the  London  ,ind  North 
Western,  the  .Mull.iiid,  ,ind  th.' 
(  de.il  Nortlurn  lines,  (  re.ited  mm  h 
stir  when  it  was  erected,  so  much 
so  th.it  leadini;  articles  .ippe.ired 
in  the  chief  papers,  .is  it  w.is 
ne\er  thoui^ht  th.it  such  ,i  "c.UM- 
x.uiser.i"  in  a  l)\isiness  centre  could 
111. ike  a  profit.  And  ils  .\uiericanised  lille  c.iused 
cunsideralik-  discussmn.  but.  exer  since  its  openini4. 
on  No\"eniber  Jjiid.  i.^^^.^  the  first  ,\\eiiue  h.is 
prosp.Tcd.  It  h,is  die  distiiiclKni  i.l  bcin-  thi'  first 
London  hotel  to  be  hi  by  electriiiu-.  It  need 
h.irdiv  be  s.iid  thai,  in  accord, nice  uitfi  the  ]>olicy 
of  the  Cordon  Holds,  the  hirst  .\\enue  h.is  lieeii 
greatly    improxed    and    alleied    in    later    years,      'i'he 


is  known  the  world  o\er.  not  oiilv  for  its  p.il.iti.il 
proportions,  its  spU-ndul  position  on  the  sea  tront. 
.mil  ils  sp.uious  rooms,  liut  lor  its  gener.il  e\- 
(■(.■ne-iice.  especi.ilK-  ill  regard  to  food  and  si-rvice. 
.\I,ui\"  .Xmericaiis  .ue  ,ic'|U.iinli.'d  with  it — ih.inks.  in 
no  sm.ill  measure,  to  Mr.  .\.  ().  Nanderbilt.  who,  in 
the  se.isiin.  runs  his  cii.ich  from  the  Hotel  \  ictori.i 
in     London    to    the    .Metropole    in     llrightoii. 
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Special     Notice 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  has  a  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Department  under  the  direction 
of  a  well-known  genealogical  writer.  Fees  will  be  quoted  on  application  to  the  Heraldic  Manager, 
35-39,   Aladdox  Street,  W. 


[Tub  idtci  that  inquiry  into  oneV  family  history  is  an  idle  pursuit,  tending  to  foster  pride,  has  |)asscd  away,  and  it  is  now 
thought  that  a  study  of  ancestry  may  prove  helpful,  and  give  practical  lessons  in  many  ways.  This  being  so,  an  account  of  the 
variotis  materials  from  which  a  genealogist  traces  pedigrees  may  be  of  some  interest.  After  Wills  and  Parish  Registers,  by  lar  and 
away  the  most  important  are  Chancery  Proceedings,  for  the  records  of  this  Court  are  a  veritable  gold-mine  to  the  genealogist.  Of 
these  documents  it  has  been  said  that  they  record  not  only  the  names  and  descriptions,  relationships,  and  descents  of  the  parties 
concerned,  but  their  very  words.  These  records  commence  in  1377,  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  Il  may  be  imagined  that 
only  descents  of  the  well-to-do  can  be  obtained  from  these  pleadings,  but  this  w^as  not  so  :  and  it  has  been  laid  down  that  any 
family  who  ever  owned  .an  acre  of  land  must  have  had  a  Chancery  suit  at  some  time  or  the  other.] 


ANSWERS    TO     CORRESPONDENTS 


Vaki;i-Ri;ii.— You  arc  nglu,  u  i..  unu,iial  l..r  a  ■■  Coniui..nei  ' 
to  lie  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  for  more  than 
I  So  years  no  one  of  the  simple  rank  of  Knight  had  Ijeen  created 
K.i;'.  until  the  recent  installation  of  .Sir  Edward  Grey.  The 
order  was  founded  in  1343,  and  the  26  founders  were  of  the 
following  degrees  :  The  King,  Prince  of  Wales,  i  Duke,  5  Earls, 
4  Barons,  13"  Knights,  I  Esquire.  The  admission  of  those  liear- 
ing  the  title  of  Knight  only  was  fre<|uent  down  to  1597,  when 
.Sir  Henry  Lee  was  elected  ;  the  next  of  this  rank  to  be  admitted 
was  the  great  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  installed  16  June, 
1726,  and  in  reference  to  this  a  famous  genealogist  says  "no 
other  'Commoner'  had  been  admitted  into  this  'most  noble 
order  '  since  Elizabethan  days,  except  Admiral  Montagu  in  1660, 
who  very  soon  after  was  created  Earl  of  Sandwich  "' :  but  as  ilie 
Admiral  was  not  iiislalled  until  after  he  had  become  a  Peer,  it 
is,  we  venture  to  think  (notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  the 
writer  we  quote),  wrong  to  classify  him  amongst  the  "Cnm- 
nioners"  who  have  lieen  created  Knights  of  the  illustrious  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

Cl.Ar,.,El  I.— The  following  exlracl  from  llie  .admission  regis- 
ters of  Merchant  Taylors  School,  London,  answer,  your  enquiry 
as  to  the  place,  and  date,  of  liirth  of  Captain  Thomas  Claggett, 
who  died  in  Maryland  in  1703  ; — 

"  1659 ,  Thomas  Clagett,  3rd  son  of  Edward,  draper, 

born  in  Mary  Hill  parish,  4  April,  1644.  George  Clagett,  4lh 
.son  of  same,  born  in  Leonards  Eastcheap,  9  August,  1645." 

Edward,  the  father,  registered  his  pedigree  at  the  I'isilatuvi 
of  London  in  1664,  describing  himself  as  "Colonel"  (probably 
he  had  been  in  command  of  one  of  the  City  regiments  during 
the  previous  troublous  times),  and  as  son  of  C;eorge  Clagett, 
Mayor  of  Canterbury.  The  will  of  Thomas  was  proved  in 
Maryland  16  November,  1703,  and  as  he  makes  special 
references  to  property  in  London,  "being  part  of  the  estate  of 
my  father  Col.  Edward  Claggett,"  the  identity  of  the  emigrant 
with  the  Merchant  Taylors  scholar  is  pretty  clear.  The  armorial 
bearings  of  Clagett  of  Kent  and   London  are  ermine  on  a  Jen 


■  two  win^s  sable. 


WuJ,Is.  — The  marriage  of  John,  2nil  Lord  I'oulett,  to  .\nne, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  is 
stated  in  the  Complete  Peerage  to  have  taken  place  "  about 
1660,"  but  the  ]iarish  registers  of  Hinton  .St.  George  answer 
vour  question  with  greater  accuracy — the  following  is  a  copy  of 

the  entry:   " |an.  1653/4,  John  Lord  Poulett  was  married 

to  his  friend  Lady  Mrs.  Anne  Browne."  \Vc  infer  from  the 
alisence  of  the  day  of  the  month  that  the  ceiemony  did  n<it  take 
place  at  Hinton,  and  that  this  is  only  a  record  of  an  event  in 
which  the  parish  was  interested. 


founde 


CONW.W.— The  statement  thai  fMwiu  1 ', 
your  Virginian  family,  was  of  "  co.  W  igorn  '  (/.(.,  co.  Worces- 
ter), seems  to  lie  taken,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  solely  from  a 
pedigree  of  I-",ltonhead,  signed  by  Richard  Eltonhead  at  Ormskirk, 
23  .September,  1664,  he  being  then  82  years  old  ;  but  as  he  sub- 
scribed to  eiTors  in  the  Christian  names  of  some  of  his  daughters' 
husbands,  it  is  possible  that  "  Wigorn  "  may  have  been  another 
slip,  .and  that  a  county  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Conw  ay  family  should  be  substituted.  Strict  accuracy  regarding 
])lace-names  in  the  Visitation  pedigrees  i-  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Ok.aM'.k.  —  William  Alexander,  Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
and  Duke  of  Nassau  (lately  deceased),  was  descended  from 
Walr.an,  Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  King  of  the  Romans  from 
1292  to  129S  ;  and  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  without  male  issue, 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  Pairopean  Dynasty  has  p.assed  away. 
The  late  Duke's  father,  Adolphus,  succeedeil  to  the  Grand- 
Duchv  of  Luxemburg  on  the  death  in  iSqo  of  the  late  King  of 
Holland,  who  was  the  last  male  re]>resentative  of  the  junior  line 
of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau  :  the  .senior  branch  of  this  junior 
line  became  extinct  on  the  death  in  1702  of  our  King  William 
the  Third.  The  German  Territories  of  the  House  were  seized 
and  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1866. 
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BOOKS,  PRINTS   & 
MANUSCRIPTS 


A     NEW     DEPARTMENT     FOR     COLLECTORS. 


ll.wiNr,  received  in  tlic  |iasl  iuimen>iis 
eni|Liiries,  especially  liDin  the  Uniteil  States,  as  to 
wliere  Certain  ixioks.  prints,  nr  maniiscri[)ts  relatini; 
to  any  specific  faiinl\  or  place  miniit  best  be 
ohtaineil,  which  we  have  not  lieen  in  a  position  to 
answer  as  lullv  as  we  should  liave  liked,  we  have 
now  decided,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent,  namely — to  o|)en 
a  department,  which  will  be  in  touch  with  all  the 
leading  dealers,  with  a  view  to  supplying  our  readers 
with  any  books,   etc.,   they   may   reijuire. 

Students  of  Histi_)ry,  Biogra[)hy,  and  denealogy 
should  find  this  department  of  the  very  greatest  vahu' 
to  them,  as  it  is  at  times  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
the  publications  ot'  various  societies,  privately  printed 
works,  and  other  rare  books.  Hooks  of  verv  little 
or  no  intrinsii-  value  are  often  verv  hartl  to  se(  ure, 
and  a  student  might  hunt  lor  weeks  and  then  get 
an  inditTerent  copy,  wliereas  we  should  possibly 
have  sever.d  at  our  disposal  to  select  from.  All 
books  would  be  examined  bv  us  where  possible, 
so  as  to  t'lisure  our  correspomlents  securing  good 
copies. 

With  regard  to  [)orlraits,  it  is  essential  th.it  good, 
clciin   impressions   should   be   obtained. 


This  should  be  a  gre.it  advantage  to  thr  family 
Historian  and  (leiiealogist,  who  is  anxious  to  procure 
anv  old  deeds  relating  to  his  own  fimih'  or  that 
with  which  he  is  coiiiir'cted,  and  might  in  some 
cases  [irove  the  connecting  link  between  an  American 
familv  and  his   linglish  ancestors. 

Marriage  .settlements  and  other  suchdike  docu- 
ments— so  valuable  to  the  Genealogist — often  sell 
for  a  fiw  shillings. 

The  manager  of  this  department  is  now  in  touch 
with  dealers  who  have  during  the  V'-ar  thousands 
of  old  manuscripts,  dating  from  the  earliest  times, 
relating  to  nearlv  every  familv  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Those  readers  who  are  collecting  such  documents 
should  inform  us  of  any  families  in  which  they  are 
interested.  We  will  then  report  any  manuscripts 
that  may  come  under  our  notice.  Where  possible 
we  would  advise  readers  to  arrange  with  us  to 
purchase  for  them  all  manuscri]its  relating  to  a 
certain  name,  or  any  family  in  a  |)articular  county, 
as  so  many  of  these  records  are  hopelessly  lost 
to  the  private  collector  if  not  immediately  bought, 
more  cspeciallv  at   auctions. 


All    comittunications    should    be    addressed    to    the 

HERALDIC     DEPARTMENT, 
"THE    CONNOISSEUR,'    35   to   39,    Maddox   Street,    London,   W. 
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DOULTON 


The    Burslem    Wares 
By   J.    F.    BlacRer 


A  Letter  from  thk  late  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson 
Dickens  to  Doultons  Ltd.,   Burslem. 

THE    SAVAGE    CLUB, 

ADELPHI     TERRACE,     \V. 

Mciv  2Jni,   I'JII. 
My  dear  Sim, 

I    have    til   convey    to   you    my    lii'^Ii    appreciation    uf 

your  "CHARLES   DICKENS"  Ih, niton   Pottery    Ware. 

I   tliinl;   the  conception   of  tlie   ti,^nres,   the  colouring 

and    the    general    execution    of    the     zchole    worh     most 

admirable  and  not  ea-nly   to   he  surpassed. 

I  fee!  i/ui/e   sure    this   icare   leill   he    mueli    approve, I 
and  sought  after  by  all  readers  and 
loz'crs   of  my  fiither's   zvorks  :    more 
especially    as    the    centenary   of    his 
birth   is   110-i.c  so   near  at  hand. 
I  am,   my  dear  Sirs, 

Yours   very   truly, 
A.    TLNNYSOX  D/CA'LWS. 


Very  few  words  are  necessary 
to  add  to  lliis  liinh  commenda- 
tion of  the  Dickens  ware,  liat  it 
is  a  privilege  to  set  before  you 
some  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
ters depicted  u|)on  it — charai'ters 
created  by  the  mighty  pen  ot 
the  great  master,  the  centenary 
of  whose  liirth  is  celebrated  this  very  month  ot 
February,    igij. 

The  simplicity  of  style  and  the  intense  humanity  of 
f'harles    Dickens — appealing  to  all    l>nglish-speaking 


No.  1. 


peoples — has,  in  a  measure,  been  conveyed  in  the 
same  spirit  in  this  enormously  popular  series  Messrs. 
Doulton  have  produced.  The  favourite  characters 
in  his  books  have  been  reproduced  on  the  ware  in 
simple  familiar  style — the  backgrounds  suggesting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Dickens  jieriod  in  a  remarkable 
and  luiaffected  manner.  It  does  a[)i)eal,  as  his  son 
so  aptly  remarks,  "to  all  readers  and  luvers  of  my 
father's  books,''  and  the  huge  success  it  has  attained 
in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies,  bears  testi- 
uKjny  to  the  fascination  Dickens  has  exercised  for 
just  on  three  generations  over  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, to  whom  his  characters  are 
living,  breathing  personalities. 

Here,  of  course,  is  Pickwick, 
the  ever-young,  and  Sam  \Velli;r, 
his  faithful  retainer,  full  uf  i|uaint 
wisdom;  Tony  W'eller,  the  typical 
coachman,  mistruster  of  "  Vid- 
ders";  ALu'k  Tapley.  genial  philo- 
sopher—  alwavs  jolly;  Dan'l 
Peggoty,  whose  line,  simple  faith 
never  fails;  (Japtain  (.'uttle  and 
KENS   I'LATE  j]^,_.  ever-expcctunt    Micawber  still 

waiting  "for  something  to  turn  up";  'I'rotty  \"eck 
of  "The  Chimes";  Barkis,  "always  willing";  the 
amatory  and  i;on\'i\ial  Dick  Swiveller.  Many  also  ol 
the  characters  from  the  darker  side  of   London   life — 


SOME     OF     THE     WELL-KNOW: 


DICKENS     CHAKACTERS 


The    Coui/o/ssc/ir 


No.    111.  — Die  KKNS    i.norr 


No.     1\'. — DKKENS     TEA     AND     COI-I-KE     WARE 


Dill  Svkes,  I'cckMiilT,  I'liuiii,  I'riali  Ilccp.  and  |H>iir  jn  wliilsl  in  1907  an  ciuiic'ly  new  cliina  works  was  added 

in    his  sMualid    nuscrv.       In   tail,   all   llic   wtdl-known  to  iul-cI  the  e\ei-i;rowinL;    demands  of  a  world-wide 


tigiires  from  lliis  mai\rll()us  Dirkeiis 
CJallerv  are   ^r.idiiallv   bi-iiiLj,  addrd. 

.Ml  I  ha\e  nuiUioncd,  and  v>ry  many 
ollu'rs.  appear  up.m  the  I  )oulton  wari', 
and  till'  thou;.;lu  aiisrs:  Here  is  a  thini; 
worth  collecting  and  preservinj^  !  Why 
should  we  not  (dUect  the  scries  and 
treasure  it  ?  \\  >■  know  how  deep  a  debt 
we  owe  to  tho-.c  who  have  handed  down 
to  us  the  pots  ,nid  pans  which  were  made 
in  the  ila\s  loii;^  past.  Their  example 
sliould  induce  us  to  aci|uire  tlu-se 
admirable  memorials  li_ir  our  own  enjoy- 
ment and  tor  posterity.  They  will 
arrest  attention  and  stimulate  int._-rest  in 
Diikens,  and  besides,  they  pos>ess  a 
merit  of  their  own  as  Doulton  ware  with 
designs  by  artists  like  Mr.  (.'.  J.  Noke, 
whose  skill  in  ceramii;  art  is  so  well 
known  as  a  desii^ner  and  modeller.  I 
^ive  a  sm.ill  specimen  of  his  modidliiiL; 
m    ■■  The   Jester." 

Passing    Irom    Dhknis  D,>ii//o/ils,:i.  I 


No.     W— JESTER 
liV    C.     I.     NOKE 


market.  ;\Ir.  J.  ('.  Bailey,  the  managing 
director,  spares  nijthing  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  second  to  none  in 
b'aiglish  ceramics:  his  deMitioii  to  his 
business  is  intenst.-.  Inspireil  bv  him, 
his  (  hiel  assistants.  Mr.  juhn  .Skuer 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Noke,  are  no  less 
enthusiastic,  and  no  less  optimistic  with 
regard  to  the  turther  development 
and  success  of  the  Unrslem  works. 
Thi/y  ha\e  gathered  togetlier  a  glorious 
c  ompany  of  china  painters  and  decora- 
tors, whose  numbers  have  been  recruited 
bv  students  whom  thev  h.i\e  personally 
trained. 

I  visited  a  work-room  where  the 
ycamgir  painters  and  dci  or.Uors  were 
acinely  pursuing  their  \oc,itioiis.  With 
wli.it  skill,  what  rapiditv,  and  what  per- 
tect  accuracy  the  work  grew  under  the 
facile  lingers  of  even  the  yt)ungest  ! 
Here  was  a  young  artist  p.iinting  a 
vase   with   lovelv   llowers,   here   a   young 


turn   to  the  great   m.uiutactory  at  lUir>lem,  which  had  girl  applied   the    decoration   with   wonderful    Celerity, 

its  small  beginnings  in  the  Kile  Street  works  of  Pinder,  Painters,  gilders,  and   decorators,  in  one  large  studio, 

bourne  \:  Co.      Acipiired   by   Mr.  Henry   Doulton  in  dlie  well-known  painters  who  proiluce  the  gems  which 

1877,  thev  were  enlarged    in    18S4,    18S7,   and    i8g(),  find   tiieir   way   into   the   i)akices   of   princes   and    the 


TJicie/iginn  an /•,■>/,, //r 
ilcH};i':ll:i'.  Vrri  /.■iiotv  //,■;.' 
,vi:.v;/r  .oUcI.'is  h„y  ih.   0!./ 

U;>o,/,  s,-,n.  ami  J II  in.. 
■rliomasWIiiildoiiaiidJouah 
ll'c-dsrauvd,  hraiis,-  Ih.y  l,m- 
liic  i/iiaiiil  iiindiUiii,:;  and  Hit: 
ihaiailcristii-  soft  t  11  lull  is. 
JAevKv.  Dimlloii  liav,-  hei . 
pi odii,i-d pieces  -ciiiili  pi'sscss 
I  he  /utiles/  merit  in  iiuideiling 


—  William  iriii.'e's  name  is 
a  stilTuienI  guarantee  for 
thai-  -rliilst  the  eolouring 
aehitves  a  distinct  siieeess  fiy 
its  re/ined  i/iiality.  As  the 
artistic  capaliilities  of  this 
great  firm  are  ei/nal  to  any 
demands  which  may  he  made 
npon  it,  one  thing  lemains, 
the  fn/dii  must  delcrmnic 
ivhelher  Sta/Tordshire  jigm  es 
merit  a  renaissance. 


TI„_All,n 
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1!V    WICLIAM    WHITE,    A    Mi  LLO  W-STC  DEN  T    OE    SIR    THO.MAS    DROCK 


The   Bitrsleiii    ll^'ares 
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homes  of  the  rich  had  their  separate  studios — of  them 
more  will  be  said  presently. 

Before  visiting  the  show-rooms,  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  group  of  three  coloured  figures  ex- 
quisitely modelled  by  William  White,  a  fellow-student 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brock.  These  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
reproducing  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  old  Stafford- 
shire style. 

The  immen.se  show-rooms  exhibit  the  \ast  resources 
of  the  establishment  for  the  production  of  an  enormous 
variety  of  ware — magnificent  vases,  painted  by  clever 
artists  in  many  styles,  each  the  highest  form  of 
decorative  art  ;  lovely  services  with  elaborate  plates 
in  a  whole  series  of  rich  designs  :  famous  Flambes  ; 
and  marvellous  Crystallines,  on  which  more  will  be 
written  :  and  then,  by  way  of  cuntrast,  the  tasteful 
table  sets,  ordinary  dinner  and  tea  services,  and  the 
like  useful  ware. 

The  three  examples  of  Doulton's  dinner-ware  here 
illustrated  are  excellent  reproductions  of  old  patterns. 
They  are  in  the  best  taste,  and  most  suitable  for  use 
with  the  furnishings  of  present-day  fashion,  so  satisfying 
to  those  who  love  to  be  surrounded  with  things  fitting 
and  harmonious.  Doulton's  were  very  fortunate 
in  acquiring   the   old    Leeds    pattern-books,   and   the 


designs,  which  they  have  adapted,  soon  secured  an 
iuunediate  and  great  success.  People  buy  them 
because  they  are  singularly  free  from  o\ercrowding, 
giving  full  effect  to  the  beauty  of  the  budy  as  well  as 
to  its  elegant  decoration.  I  was  told  that  the  demand 
was  extraordinarv,  employing  to  the  full  the  capacity  of 
a  section  of  the  works.  The  three  designs  illustrated — 
Rosemary  (Old  Leeds),  Countess  (Old  Adam  pattern), 
and  Cynthia  (Old  Leeds) — are  amongst  those  which 
have  already  attained  great  popularity.  Table  ware 
receives  scant  attention  as  a  rule.  In  a  few  lines  I 
have  tried  to  do  it  some  justice,  but  space  is  [irecious, 
and  I  must  return  to  some  of  the  present  artists  and 
their  work. 

Mr.  David  Dewsljerry  is  a  veteran  liower-painter, 
the  master  of  Tlic  On-hid,  for  in  de[)icting  this 
glorious  exotic  he  lias  no  equal.  The  plates  in  the 
illustration  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  beautiful  groups  in  their  lovely  colours.  The 
forms  are  peculiarlv  graceful,  revealing  the  closest 
study  of  nature  in  one  of  her  most  attractive  forms. 
A  dessert  set  by  I  )e\vsberry  is  considered  "  the  thing  " 
nowadays. 

The  group  of  live  vases  show  the  work  of  Mr.  J,  H. 
Plant,  who  is  a  landscape  painter,  excelling  in  scenes 
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The    Connoisseur 


Nil.     X,-     DFSSFRT     SET,      "oKlHIDs" 

fioni  VcniiL',  I  he  (^)urcn  nl  the 
Aihiatii-,  siic-h  as  the  Calhechnl  i)t 
St.  .\hirk,  the  palaces,  and  other 
]Hihhc  l)uil(hnj;s.  The  idseate  tiiii;e 
or  the  soil,  perleet  lihie  ill  sky  anil 
sea,  allied  to  mellow  aiehiteetiire  and 
to  pictnresi|ue  i;ondol.i,  these  inspire 
.Mr.  I'lanI,  whose  later  woik  has  i  e- 
reived  eonsideiahle  attention  from 
eolK.'etors,  a  reeognition  wliieh  he 
riehly   deserves. 

I  saw  Mr.  i'^.  kal)\  at  work  in 
his  studio  painting  roses  with  a  full 
hrush  upon  a  l.irL;e  \ase  like  that 
shown  in  the  illustration.  As  a 
painter  ol  roses  he  eeitainly  has  no 
superior.  Wdiat  struck  nii'  was  the 
wonderlul  L;rai-e  in  the  ^grouping  of 
the  Ih.iweis  all  around  the  vase,  the 
m.i-.tcrly  (pialily  of  br<iad  expression. 
Iiee  from  niggling  .ind  sti|ipling, 
and  the  general  sohness  and  rii'h- 
ness  of  the  c(doiiring.  iliit  I 
understood  these,  when  his  hooks 
of  studies  lay  before  me.  in  them  were  the  records 
<il   the  rcises  ;   lilooms  growing  in  the  oiien  air,  studies 


\'      l>.     IlEWSr.Hk 
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NE.^KLV    FIVE    FEET    HIGH 


of  groups  and  single  llowers  from 
the  greenliouse.  'I'hese  Icnciy 
flower.s  became  glorious  on  ])orce- 
lain,  iiiiiiiorlalised  by  the  arti.st,  wlio, 
seeing  their  .souls,  took  them  into  his 
own. 

In  Ihiial  decoration  and  laiuLscniJe 
other  artists  have  rendered  splendid 
ser\  ice,  in  fish  and  game  paintings 
the  same  remarks  apply,  whilst  in 
ligure  painting  Mr.  (1.  White'.s 
delicate  and  .it  tractive  subjects 
deserve  more  than  this  ])assing 
noti(  e  of  them.  Hut  you  may  be 
I  ertain  that  in  the  luture,  amongst 
the  uems  of  art  eagerly  bought 
ami  treasured  fiy  the  collector,  even 
amongst  the  fuiest  productions  of 
other  English  factories  of  this  age, 
none  will  take  higher  rank  than  the 
masterly  .ind  magnificent  creations 
of  the  Royal  Doulton  I'otteries, 
lUirslem,  whose  trade-marks  are  here 
shown. 

I  must  conclude  this  article  by  drawing  attention 
to  wh.it  Messrs.  I  )oulton  impressed  upon  me,  that 
wliilst  thi.'V  only  suppl\-  their  goods  through  retaig- 
nised  dealers,  they  are  an.xious  at  all  times  to 
afford  information  to  the  general  ])ulilic  who  may 
be  interested  in  their  productions,  and  to  answer 
enquiries  about  them  ;  and  hirther,  that,  althiuigh 
their  hne  \'ases  often  run  into  large  i)rices,  the  same 
(are  to  turn  out  a  reallv  artistic  article  is  gi\'en  to 
the  less  expensive  goods.  In  many  cases,  in  fact, 
geiiL-nillv  their  best  artists  I'ollaboiate  in  tliese  cheaper 
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